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Descendants of the 
first Tibetan Converts 


together with others of their race are showing a great devotion to the Gospel ' 
are being wonderfully used in building up the Church in the “ forbidden lag 
Started some 90 years ago, this is but one of the lonely and remote fields 
from the beaten track of missionary enterprise—in which Moray 
missionaries, always “ choosers of the toughest tasks” continue their laba 
Funds are much needed for their support. 


May we acknowledge your donation—or better still, annual subscription 
Gifts should be sent to 


Fates otssociation in atid of aes ©. hs te Em, Seg 


= (@) : 27 PAUL ST., FINSBUR 
Odersawicnmn °" 


LONDON, E.C.2. 


‘o 
4issions %& A British Society directed by a British 


(The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732.) 


Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the number of the home members of the 
Moravian Church, one in every sev five of whom are Missionaries, as compared with about 
one in five among Protestant Churches generally. 
FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which helps the funds of the Associat 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan. Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book seat upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 
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THE WORLD’S 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(British Organisation) 
30 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 


A Herald of Revival | 


WHY YOU SHOULD HELP THE ALLIANCE 


Inadditionto its sustained witness to the true unity of theone Church 
which is the ‘‘ Body of Christ,’’ the World’s Evangelical Alliance is 
actively engaged in the unselfish task of seeking to help those who 
bear the Christian name in this and other countries, and who cannot 
help themselves. The name of the World’s Evangelical Alliance 
is well known in connection with the Universal Week of Prayer, 
which it has organised for over a century, and which is now ob- 
served on a united basis in every part of the civilised world. The 
international work of the Alliance is wide-spread and represents 
papennies which could not be undertaken by _ one Church; 
and in matters which concern religious liberty, often associated 
with the preaching of the Gospel of Christ, the Alliance is the 
organisation to which Protestant Churches and Christians alike 
naturally turn for counsel and practical help. 











The World‘s Evangelical Alliance has organised channels of help, 
as and where possible, for minority Churches in European and 
other countries. At this time the needs of refugees and others 
are being and will be kept to the front—Poles, Greeks, Spaniards, 
Armenians, Czechs, Jews, and others. Europe is in transition. 
The situation is one calling for practical response, even by sacrifice, 
with gifts in token of sympathy with those suffering from perse- 
cution, and, too often, cruel treatment. !: may not be easy for 
Christian people to realise the difficulties and needs of Protestant 
Christians abroad —especially displaced persons. Their distress, 
as well as their earnest appeals, are often focused upon the 
Alliance House in London. 


Will you, then, help the Alliance to help those who cannot help 
themselves? The General Secretary of the Alliance will be glad to 
hear from all able to assist the work, either by gift or in other ways. 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
Sayre: 30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 te egve 
MUSEUM Cheques and Postal Orders (crossed ‘* Barclays Bank, Ltd.’’) ** Christendom 
0019 should be made payable to the ‘* World’s Evangelical Alliance,”’ Westcent London’’ 
and addressed as above. 




















World-Wide Communion 


Sueryg Day 


Christians who join in the Lord’s Sup- 
per on World-wide Communion Day 
thrill to the realization of the iellowship 
with Christians in every land. Every 
day there are millions of Christians 
who experience something of the same 
sense of world fellowship as they aré 
united in Bible reading, meditation and 
prayer through The Upper Room. The 
Upper Room is the world’s most widely 
used devotional guide. It goes into 
nearly every country. Each day mil- 
lions of Christians in family worship 
and in personal meditation join in lift- 


The new issue is now ready, 
Your church can extend its 
ministry by placing a copy 
in each home. Begin with 
this issue. Ten or more cop- 
ies to one address, 5 cents 


Ing their hearts to God. each. Individual subscrip- 
tions 30 cents per year. 


The Upper Room tiv yi¥22: 














CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
YOUTH AND CLUB WORK 


HESE problems’ are pressing 

now in all parts of the world. 
Everywhere there are children to 
be cared for and taught; youth to 
be won for Christ; parents and 
teachers to be helped. 


All the best Books, Lesson Helps 
and other religious educational Far East 
requisites can be obtained from Near and Middle East 
the National Sunday School Union. Africa 
: Phonetics and Linguistics 
Send for Lists 


Oriental History 
Advice gladly and freely given Special attention is given to the 


linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 
The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following seven departments : 

India and Ceylon. 
S.E. Asia and the Islands 














NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UO 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 

















ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 
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Selected Religious and Missionary Research Titles 





SSRI ETE INEIS St 


A 16th CENTURY 
INDIAN MYSTIC: 
DADU AND HIS FOLLOWERS 
W. G. Orr 
Dr. J. Z. Hodge writes: “‘ To the student 
of religion, particularly in its Indian setting, 
to those who follow the nfystic way and seek 
to know more fully the divine secret... 


it will make an impressive appeal. 18s. net. 
COMMUNION IN 
THE MESSIAH Lev Gillet 


No one who wishes to understand the pro- 


| blem of Judaism in the modern world can 


afford to disregard this book.””—Expository 
Times. ‘‘ Deserves a warm welcome and 
conscientious consideration.’’—International 
Review of Missions. 12s. 6d. net. 





SPIRITUAL REVOLUTION 
IN THE EAST Walter Freytag 


A careful survey of missionary work in the 
East by a recognised German missionary 
leader. ‘Should be studied by all new 
missionaries proceeding to the East.”— 
Baptist Times. ‘* A masterpiece.’ — Man- 
chester Guardian. 12s.6d. net. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF 

THE FAITH Godfrey E. Phillips 
An overall survey of the Church’s history 
and present practice of how and what it 
transmits to the younger generation and to 
converts. The writer’s most mature con- 
tribution to missionary thinking after 44 
years of experience. 10s. 6d. net. 


Write for copy of new Religious List 





LUTTERWORTH PRESS, LONDON & REDHILL === 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE 


WOMEN OF 


INDIA AND OF CHINA 
ABOUND, AND THE CHURCHES OF 
THESE COUNTRIES ARE ASKING FOR 


OUR HEfP. 


RECRUITS AND FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Please write to 


The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 


19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 























STRANGE HARMONY 


WILLIAM G. SEWELL 


Professor Sewell writes of the experiences of himself and his family 
during the three-and-a-half years of internment in Stanley Prison, 
Hong-kong. To quote from his Preface: “These experiences of a 
family during internment by the Japanese are recorded partly because 
of general interest, but also so that some of the lessons gained during 
the endurance of a particular kind of poverty may not be forgotten. 
Moreover, it is hoped that the reader may be aware of the strength 
and hope that Christian faith and fellowship may bring to a group 
of prisoners.” 


192 pages, cloth binding, price 5s. net 
Obtainable from all Missionary Societies 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 






























RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


AN INQUIRY 


By M. SEARLE BATES 
Cloth $3.50 and 17/6 net. 604 pages. Reprinted 1947 


The first edition, published in 1945, was rapidly sold out, 
and a third edition is in the press. The book has proved 
popular not only in religious circles but also among pro- 
fessors, lawyers, doctors and government officials. All 
liberty-loving people will find cause for thought and action 
in its pages, for truly one cannot separate religious liberty 
from the freedom of speech, press and assembly. 





INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 
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NEW BOOKS! 


SCHEME CF CHURCH UNION 
IN SOUTH INDIA: 

Seventh Edition : (revised) for India 1947 
The latest edition of the scheme for the union 
of Anglican, Methodist, Congregational. and 
Presbyterian Churches inaugurated in Madras 
on 27th September. The scheme is in two main 
parts, the Basis of Union and the Detailed Con- 
stitution. 

One of the most important documents in the 
history of the Church. 
Price 2s. 6d., postage 2d. 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION 
By N. J. BLOW 
For those young men and women who, having 
survived the war years, are wondering now where 
they fit into the post-war world. 
Price 1s. 6d., postage 2d. 


DAUNTLESS WOMEN 
By WINIFRED MATHEWS 
Stories of pioneer wives, dedicated to all who are 
eager to respond to the Challenge of Christian 
pioneer work in their own day. 
Price 2s. 6d., postage 3d. 


CHURCH AND STATE 
The first of a new series of ‘* Christian Focus’ 
booklets dealing with subjects of Aolielous 
liberty, Colour bar problems, Christianity and 
Communism, and the O 





Price ‘9d., postage 1d. 


THE FIRST COMMANDMENT (PLAY) 
By JOYCE REASON 
Price 1s., postage 2d. 


AFRICA LOOKS AHEAD 
By J. KENNETH MAIN 


PAPUA LOOKS AHEAD 
By P. CHATTERTON 
Whether at home or abroad, there is the same 
need of the Missionary dynamic, In a crisp and 
ual fashion, a picture is drawn of the present 

work of the L.M.S. in Africa and Papua, and the 
situation is outlined which confronts the Church 
and mission in these fields. 
Already published in this Series, 

INDIA LOOKS AHEAD 

By E. E. TIDBALL 


BRITAIN LOOKS AHEAD 
By N. A. TURNER-SMITH 
Price 9d. each, postage 2d. 


LAVINGTON HART OF TIENTSIN 
By A. P. CULLEN 

The biography of the great missionary education- 
ist continues the series ‘‘ The Man and the Work "’ 
in which the attempt is made to show one par- 
ticular aspect of the missionary job through the 
focus of one personality. The description of 
the founding and of the Tientsin 
Anglo-Chinese “College is not only the story of 
the devoted life service of one man, but also an 
account of the growth and development of 
Western Education in China. 


Already published in this Series, 
MOORE OF THE COPPER BELT 


ALFRED SADD OF THE GILBERTS 
Price 1s.-each, postage 2d. 


THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


#2 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 
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The Christian Future 
or the Modern Mind Outrun 


by EUGEN ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY 
Foreword by J. H. OLpHAM D.D. 


Sensitive to all the currents of the contemporary 
world, this distinguished German-American scholar 
and sociologist has broken away from academic 
tradition. The book is called the Chrisitan 
Future because he sees no other open to man. 
Dr. Oldham calls him one of the remarkable 
figures of our time, 8s 6d net 


Revelation and Reason 
by EMIL BRUNNER D.D. 


In this outstanding book the distinguished 
theologian’s aim is to free the genuinely biblical 
understanding of revelation from accretions 
hallowed by ancient tradition, and to remove 
misunderstandings which block the way to the 
Christian faith for so many of our contemporaries. 
Translated by OLIVE WYON. 25s net 


The Coming Great Church 
by THEODORE O. WEDEL Ph.D. 
A contribution of unusual importance to the 


current discussions on Christian unity and inter- 
communion, 7s 6d net 


The Christian Message 
to the Hindu 


by A. G. HOGG D.D. 


. - Dr. Hogg is one of the few men qualified 
to express himself on this subject, for he comes 
to write this book after a lifetime of sympathetic 
study of the best in Indian thought, together with 
a wide contact with the ablest minds of India.”— 
International Review of Missions. 6s net 


Pilgrim’s Progress 

by JOHN BUNYAN 

A new edition of this great classic, illustrated 
with auto-lithographs in full colour by CLARKE 
Hutton. Under the editorship of HUGH MARTIN 
D.D., fine typography has been combined with 
the artist’s sixty colourful and vigorous illus- 
trations in the endeavour to make a book worthy 
of Bunyan’s prose. 12s 6d net 


WRITE FOR AUTUMN LIST 


SCM PRESS 


56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.I 
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|e the presence of a world timber shortage, 
it is important to stress that timbers con- 
sidered aunes—by reason of their inherent 
weakness or their special attraction for 
wood-devouring insects—are being rendered 
suitable for many purposes by treating them 
with ‘‘ Atlas A"’ Wood Preservative. 


This powerful Preservative toughens and 
strengthens the wood and affords absolute 
——_ for every kind of timber against 

ermites (white ants), Borers and the like. 
Rot and fungi are 
fire greatly reduc 


a mene of improved ‘‘ Atlas A’’ 
Wood Preservative is that once in the wood, 
it stays there. Not even the heaviest rains 
can wash it out. 


Treatment is simple—either brush-coating 
or immersion. Painting, varnishing 
or polishing can be carried out in the 
ordinary way as soon as the treated surface 
is thoroughly dry. 


Supplied highly concentrated, for dilution 
with water, ‘‘Atlas A'’ proves very econo- 
mical. Why not en now for further details 
concerning . . 


IMPROVED 


DTLASA\ 


NON-LEACHING 


Available in two grades—STANDARD and BROWN 
Sole Mfrs. : 


aiiaiaie en and the risk of 


COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 





Agents in principal commercial 
centres of the world, including 
the following : 

Baroux A. st Geyter, Elisabeth- 


Coneo 
—" & Co., Leopold- 


Britisz C. Melhado & Sons 
Hoxpuras Belize 
B. W.Inpizs Stockists Pomme 


Burma . Harperink, Smi 
Ltd., 554, Morthant St: 
Rangoon. 


Crytom . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 


Fr. Eguar. ae Ses, Cae 
pean 


Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd., 
Ucanpa P.O. Box 667, Nairobi 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Bolte Postale 
161, Port Louis 
. H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter- 
maritsburg 
Ruopssia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 508, Salisbury ; Bula- 
wayo and Ndola. 
Tanaanyixa J. S. Davis & Co, Ltd., 
& Tange 


Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Box 
2233, Johannesburg 


Natar 
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Adventures in Faith Series 
Issued in connection with the Society’s 
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. Our Society in the life of the 
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Max Warren. 
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Her 
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100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society 


founded in 1841 still carries on its 
work of (1) Training students as fully 
qualified Medical Missionaries: over 
300 have been helped to go out under 
the different Missionary Societies. 


55 to the London Missionary Society ; 36 
to the Church Missionary Society ; 70 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these 
formerly United Free Church of Scot- 
land); 19 to the English Presbyterian 


Church; 19 to the ptist Missionary 
Society ; 18 to the Methodist Missionary 
Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian 


Church ; 6 to the China Inland Mission ; 
13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various 
others. Two accepted Missionaries work- 
ing with the Red Cross in Free China. 
The number of students at present 
in training Is 24. 
(2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinburgh 
where these students work ; and 
(3) Maintains a t= ye in Nazareth 
and Damascus. ll you help to 
send Ambassadors of Love and 
Peace throughout this troubled 
world? 
Office : 


56 George Square, Edinburgh, 8 











WANTED 


2 DOCTORS—for South China and 
Bengal. 

1 BUSINESS MANAGER — for 
Chinese Hospital. 

8 ORDAINED MISSIONARIES— 
Bengal, Kwangtung and 
Fukien. 

6 WOMEN EVANGELISTIC 
WORKERS 

4 WOMEN TEACHERS (Graduates) 

3 NURSES 


For the Oversea Work of the 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Address enquiries to: 
Miss J. W. Galt, B.A. 
Rev. W. Short, M.A., B.D. 


Presbyterian Church House, 134 George St. 
London, W.1 























NEW BUILDINGS 


ON 


OLD FOUNDATIONS 


by J. MERLE DAVIS 


This mission handbook deals with culture 
changes, environment, obstacles and 
resources, methods and _ techniques 
particularly applicable to the younger 
Churches. ‘It is presented with the 
conviction that the post-war era offers 
an incomparable opportunity for using 
these principles (of co-operation and 
interchange of ideas) i in the world-wide 
program of missions.’ 


Price—Cloth, $1.75 (8s. 6d.); 
$1.25-(68.). 320 pages. 
INTERNATIONAL 


MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


156 Fifth Avenue 2 Eaton Gate 
New York10,N.Y. London, 8.W.1, England 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 


In twelve principal languages 
iciets gun te sonchad Christian 
literature in India. In each language 
area this literature should be pre- 
aa ee 


Young missionaries who are studyi 

Urdu should spend at least one winter 

season in Aligarh, to take advantage 
_ of the H.M.S. Library facilities. 





a sufficient “Wy. ~ of Arabic to 
work with the Qur’4n and the 
Traditions; and to be able to read 
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as issue of the Review is devoted in the main to papers 

which were presented and discussed at the Whitby, Ontario, 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in July last. While 
leaving these distinguished contributions to a memorable assembly 
to speak for themselves, some indication of their relation to the 
Whitby framework as a whole may perhaps be welcome. 

The programme was divided into three parts and the material 
reproduced here is taken from Parts I and II. In Part I, “World in 
Ferment’, reports were heard from many areas which have experi- 
enced intense suffering and the dislocation of church life—Japan, 
China, Korea, the Philippine Islands, Indonesia, Burma and the 
countries of South-east Asia. Other areas, no less aptly considered 
under this title, where the ferment, if more insidious, is no less 
penetrating in its effects, were India and Ceylon, the Levant, Africa, 
the Slav countries, Latin America, the British West Indies, the 
South Pacific, Continental Europe and the Anglo-American world. 

The discussion embarked upon by over one hundred delegates, 
many of whom had never met before, threw into focus common 
experiences and concerns, and a general conviction of the magnitude, 
not only of the challenge but also, however chary of over-optimism 
one might be, of the opportunity confronting the Church to-day. 
The first of the papers which we print was delivered at the ‘Chapel 
session’ held at the conclusion of this remarkable world survey. 

Part II, entitled “Word of Redemption’, opened with the paper 
which appears in these pages on “The Given Word’, and led on to a 
discussion of the basic problem of ‘communication’—the ‘given 
Word’ and its articulation, not only by vocal utterance but also, as 
these papers unanimously reveal, through ‘a life lived’. Such a 
discussion brought the assembly naturally and inevitably to medita- 
tion on the Holy Spirit and on the sense of His presence which must 
pervade a true Christian community; and we print the address 
delivered at the Sunday service of worship with which this section 
of the programme closed. 





The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missionary 
Council, but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible 
for the opinions expressed. 
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THE CHURCH IN A REVOLUTIONARY 
WORLD 


By STEPHEN C. NEILL 
I 


te phrase ‘the Church, the soul of the world’ has a long 

history. It goes back at least as far as the Epistle to Diognetus 
in the third century, and since then has been frequently used 
by many writers. It is useful and expressive, provided that we 
are sure that we know what we are talking about. The danger lies in 
the tendency to think of the soul in a Greek and not in a Biblical 
sense. The Greek view of the soul was that it was a mysterious 
divine element enclosed, as it were, in a hermetically sealed test-tube, 
and somehow inserted into a body of flesh and blood, with which it 
had intrinsically no connexion. This is the view which intruded itself 
into the Christian Church in all the Gnestic sects. But it is really 
irreconcilable with the Christian view. It makes redemption impos- 
sible; since the body, wholly earthly and belonging to that lower 
realm which is subject to destruction, is not capable of being 
redeemed, and the soul needs only deliverance, and not redemption, 
since it has never really sinned. Readers of Dr Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
book Beyond Tragedy will remember the account he gives there of 
his own intellectual development; the clause of the Creed I believe 
in the resurrection of the body, which in early years had seemed to 
him and to his contemporaries an intolerable stumbling-block, 
gradually came to be seen as the indispensable clause, not because it 
is in itself the most important, but because it safeguards something 
which is necessary to a Christian understanding of God’s dealings 
with us. God is one, and we are one; and God deals with us as 
we are—personal beings created by Him as a unity. Every part 
of us is concerned in everything that we do, and the redemption 
provided by God in Jesus ‘Christ is concerned with every part 
of us. 

Certainly we have New Testament authority for making the 
distinction between body and soul, or perhaps we should rather say 
between body, soul and spirit. The use of these terms is not perhaps 
quite consistent; there is a certain fluidity in the Biblical psychology. 
But it is quite clear that, useful as these distinctions are for purposes 
of study and of an understanding of ourselves, they indicate no more 
than different aspects or activities of one essential whole, and not 
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separable parts of our being. It is always with man as a unity that 
God is concerned. Man’s soul, if we are to keep the term at all, 
is the Godward aspect of all his activities, the point at which man is 
conscious of his responsibility to God, and at which God can make 

His activity felt by man. 

The Gnostic tendency, however, is very strong in us all. We do 
tend to think of ourselves as two rather than as one. Many Christians 
regard their religious life not as a pervasive Godward direction of 
everything that they do, but as a separate activity, to be pursued for 
its own sake and according to its own laws. They try to develop a 
devotional life which has its own language and its own realm of 
thought, and which, as it grows by feeding upon itself, becomes more 
and more remote from the vulgar occupations of everyday life. This 
is a travesty of true Christian sanctity. Similarly, there is a recurrent 
tendency to misunderstand the New Testament demand that the 
Church shall be separate from the world. The Church tries to with- 
draw from the contacts of ordinary life, to make its home in the 
desert, and to preserve itself as a little Zion in the midst of an 
ungodly world. It is open to us to recognize to the full the benefits 
that have come to both Church and world from the great monastic 
movements, and to agree that for some Christians there are special 
vocations which cannot be fulfilled except by segregation from the 
concerns of the world; and yet to hold firmly that this is not the 
pattern of the Church’s normal life as laid down by its Lord. A false 
separation leads only to the secularization of the world, and the 
emasculation of the life of the Church. 

_ The word of the Lord was I am no more in the world, but these 
are in the world (John xvii, 11) and this is taken up by the Apostle: 
as he 1s, so are we in this world (1 John tv, 17). In very truth Jesus was 
in the world, in the village life of Nazareth, in the carpenter’s shop, 
among the crowds, in the boat on the lake, in the temple, without 
any kind of protection or separation; He is at the centre of the 
world’s life, affecting it and affected by it. He sends forth His 
disciples in exactly the same way, to be in the world, to be partakers 
of its life, to affect it and to be affected by it, to be the soul of the 
world only in the sense that they are that point of the world’s activity 
at which God can directly and immediately take a hand in its affairs. 
The state of artificial separation into which the Church has at times 
withdrawn is much safer, but it is not God’s will or appointment, 
and in it God’s purpose for the world through the Church cannot 
be fulfilled. As this strange thing that we call our soul grows with 
the body’s growth, unifies it, but in turn is affected by it at every 
turn, so the Church is destined to live within the world, in perpetual 
tension with it, in perpetual danger of succumbing to that which is 
not itself, but with the power of renewal and recovery everlastingly 
within itself. 
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II 


From the beginning, and in its essential nature, the Church has 
been revolutionary. Christ sent it out as an explosive, corrosive, 
destructive force. 

How right the Jews were to persecute the Christians! How right 
they were to stone St Stephen! They realized, perhaps only dimly, 
that his teaching had in it a bacillus of destruction and that, if the 
preaching was allowed to go on, it would mean the end of sanctuary 
and sacrifice, and of Judaism as they understood it. 

How right the Romans were to persecute the early Church! Even 
when that Church was a tiny minority, the authorities seem in some 
way to have apprehended the threat which these independent and 
courageous people constituted to the established order. In those 
almost verbatim reports of the trials of Christians which we find 
preserved in some of the acts of the martyrs, we seem to overhear 
the irritation of well-intentioned and high-minded Roman officials 
over these troublesome sectaries who will not agree to be gleich- 
geschaltet, and to behave like ordinary folk. It seemed most improb- 
able that the tiny charge of dynamite placed under the Roman 
system by the foundation of the Christian Church would in the end 
blow the whole thing sky high. But that is what happened. The 
Gospel is quick and penetrating. Before the truth of God in Christ 
nothing can ultimately stand except that which is itself wholly true. 
It takes time for the process to work out, but it is as certain and 
inevitable as the revolution of the spheres. The ancient beliefs and 
systems of thought wef€ tough and persistent, but in the end they 
gave way and vanished before the power of Christ, except in so far 
as they were incorporated in the life of the growing Church. The 
result is depicted for us in the magical words of Shelley: 


Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep 
From one whose dreams are Paradise 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep, 
And Day peers forth with her blank eyes; 
So fleet, so faint, so fair 
The powers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding-star of Bethlehem : 
Apollo, Pan and love, 
And even Olympian Jove 
Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on them; 
Our hills and seas and streams 
Dispeopled of their dreams 
Their waters turned to blood, their dew to tears, 
Wailed for the golden years. 


When Paul preached in Ephesus, it seemed incredible that the 
temple of great Diana of the Ephesians should ever be overthrown 
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and its courts deserted. Yet so it came about. Diana died, and the 
strange new gods Jesus and anastasis (resurrection) whom Paul 
proclaimed somehow survived. The great temple fell into ruins; 
the very site of it was forgotten, until almost accidentally it was 
rediscovered during the nineteenth century. 

What was true in the first century is true to-day. The Gospel, 
wherever it is preached, is still a most powerful solvent of ancient 
ways of thought and traditional forms of life. How right the Brahman 
is to-day, when he persecutes the Church and determines that, if it 
lies within his power, there shall be no Christians in his village. 
He realizes, at an early stage, that unless the new religion is sup- 
pressed, it will come to a head-on conflict between it and his own 
established faith. There can be no terms between a Gospel which 
proclaims the doctrine of the equality of all men as sinners before 
a righteous God, and one which accepts the essential inequality of 
men and grades them in a system of decreasing privilege. If Christ 
prevails, the Brahman will inevitably be toppled from his perch, 
and as Brahman there will be no place left for him in the world. 

As in the ancient world, so in the modern, traditional systems of 
belief and of life are tough and resistant. Yet even where they are 
most stubborn in holding out against the Gospel, they cannot keep 
themselves entirely free from its subversive influence. Experts in 
Islamics tell us that in recent years there has been remarkable 
evidence of this. In biographies of Muhammad written by Muslims 
in the last few years, there have been slight and subtle changes in 
delineation, all in the direction of making the prophet of Islam a 
little less unlike the Founder of Christianity. Muhammad was one 
of those Titanic, Napoleonic figures, of whom a few only have 
appeared in the whole of human history. But if he is depicted just 
as he was, with the unattractive as well as the noble features in his 
character clearly set forth, and then this real Muhammad is con- 
fronted with the real Jesus, the contrast is too marked and too 
damaging for even the Muslim conscience to endure it. Christ is 
beginning to exercise His converting power in the most unlikely 
of all places. 

Truth cannot be anything but, in a certain sense, intolerant. 
Things which are contradictory to one another cannot both be true. 
If the Gospel is true, it passes an irrevocable sentence of condemna- 
tion on much that men have held and believed and reverenced. 
The adherents of other religions feel this, and naturally oppose 
the Gospel, even when it approaches them in its most appealing 
forms. They feel it, and rightly feel it, to be a menace. If you are a 
missionary, it is most important to remember sometimes to look at 
things from the other end, to enter into the minds of those whom 
you wish to convert, to feel with their feelings and to sympathize 
deeply even with actions of which as a Christian you must disapprove. 
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Christianity is always revolutionary. When it ceases to be revolu- 
tionary, it ceases to be Christianity. 


Ill 


I have half thought of changing the title given to me for this 
paper, and calling it “he Revolutionary Church in a. World’. I 
think that is rather a good title. A world, left undefined—some 
world or other. That is just what the world is without the Gospel. 
It is the tohu wa vohu of Genesis 1, 2, a universe without form and 
void. It is true that it takes shape from time to time in civilizations 
and organizations; but these are in truth no more than cloud- 
castles, changing and refashioning themselves as you watch them. 
The world, to use Aristotelian terminology, is mere matter, the 
unorganized, on which it is the business of the Church to impose 
form, according to the will of God. In the story of creation, the 
Spirit of God brooded upon the deep, and so light came out of 
darkness and order out of chaos. So in the second creation, which is 
redemption, the Spirit of God in the Church wrestles with the 
chaos of the world in order that out of it the order of God may be 
brought to birth. 

We have spoken of the truth of God as destructive and corrosive. 
But the other side has also to be considered. The truth of God 
destroys only that it may remake. The Church is also the mother 
and the nurse of the nations. 

There is no period of history from which, in these days of rapid 
change, we can learn more than from those dark and confused 
centuries of recovery after the collapse of the Roman Empire under 
the inroads of the barbarians from the north. In France, in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, we see the curious spectacle of the inheritors 
of the Roman tradition and the barbarians living side by side. There 
was no absolute breach of continuity. We can follow the contemporary 
processes of the barbarization of the Romans, and the romanization 
of the barbarians, until a roughly fifty-fifty division was reached 
and equilibrium was established. It is literally true that the new 
nations which emerged were the creation of the Church; they were 
born in its womb and carried at its side. The Church preserved all 
that was left of the old order and culture. The Church gradually 
tamed those proud and unruly natures and brought them within the 
sound and the power of the Gospel. In the new synthesis, we find 
the basic tribal order, which worked itself out finally in feudalism; 
we find relics of the pre-Christian Roman culture. But the cement 
which binds all together is the Church, the assertion of the spiritual 
against mere brute force and authority. The Church has entered 
fully into the world in order to take it captive; the world has entered 
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into the closest association with the Church. We must not unduly 
simplify the process. Browning’s optimistic judgment that soul 
would not now help flesh more than flesh helped soul was not based 
on a study of the period of which we are speaking. It was a dark, 
wild, lawless time. Integration of Church and world did at times 
bring the Church into danger of becoming so much a department 
of the world as to have forgotten entirely its own nature and the 
lordship of Christ. That most interesting writer, Gregory of Tours, 
tells us of two bishops whose habit it was to sit up so late drinking 
that the canons in the neighbouring cathedral had begun to sing 
Matins before they had gone to bed. He does add, however, that 
they were removed from their functions—for a time. But when we 
have said the worst, it remains true that that dark age produced 
some of the best and purest Christian saints of whom we have record 
anywhere in any time—the Venerable Bede, Alcuin, that great mis- 
sionary and martyr, Boniface. And it did lead on to that wonderful 
medieval synthesis, the closest uniting of the thought, the life and 
the worship of Christian men, of which as yet we have record in 
history. We shall still have much to criticize in it. But we shall judge 
wrongly, if a civilization which culminated in the cathedral of 
Chartres, the Summa of Thomas Aquinas and the Divina Commedia 
of Dante does not leave us in grateful and wondering astonishment. 
The Church is not the Church unless it so enters into the life of 
men as to be the mother and artificer of nations. 

Again, what we have observed in history can be seen repeating 
itself before the eyes of the observant in the world to-day. Most of 
the Indian governments have before them extensive programmes of 
social betterment. Whence did they derive the inspiration for these 
programmes? It is possible that the legislators themselves may not 
recognize, may even violently repudiate, their source. Yet it remains 
the fact that their programmes derive directly or indirectly from the 
Gospel, from the Christian estimate of man and his value, and from 
the Cheistian conception of society. Some years ago, when a Congress 
government was in power in the Madras Presidency, I not infre- 
quently found myself in opposition to its policy. There was one 
point at which I found myself in fullest agreement—the changes it 
was introducing in the method of dealing with the juvenile offender. 
The special schools for young criminals had been taken out of the 
hands of the police, and reformed in accordance with modern 
principles of penology. It was interesting to note that that almost 
exclusively Hindu government had found itself obliged to appoint 
Christian principals to two of its special schools, there being no one 
else available who had had the necessary training. But that was a 
secondary matter. The question is as to the source of this concern 
for the juvenile criminal. Is it not plain that it comes directly from 
similar movements in the still partially Christian West, and that 
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those movements derive directly from the awakened social passion 
of the Christian churches? 


IV 


The danger to the Church in a period of stability and integra- 
tion is that it may become so closely integrated with the status quo 
as to lose its revolutionary character. 

We must not suggest that it is wrong for the Church at any time 
to be related to the status quo. We have clear Biblical authority for 
holding that the powers that be are ordained of God. God is a God 
of order. His will works itself out as order in the natural as well as 
in the spiritual life of men. Nothing can possibly be worse than the 
state of complete chaos, in which every man does that which is right 
in his own eyes, in which there is no security for life or property, in 
which the man who sows never knows that he will reap and the man 
who begets a son cannot tell whether the son will live to carry on 
the tradition of the family. Whatever power it be that sets a limit 
to the unbridled passions and destructiveness of men and restores 
a measure of that order which God approves is, whatever its imper- 
fections in other ways, in that respect and up to that point a minister 
of God. At all times, the Church has accepted this principle, and 
has prayed even for rulers who are not Christians, that they may 
recognize their responsibility in the sight of God, and that they 
may fulfil their duties in accordance with the principles of equity and 
mercy which can be learnt by men even without acquaintance with 
the Gospel. 

We may wish to change the social systems and orders under 
which men live, but it is right that we should recognize the positive 
values in them. Twenty years ago, when I was writing a little book, 
called Out of Bondage, on the life of the Indian villager, one of the 
criticisms which came back from the committee in London was, ‘at 
this point Mr Neill seems to be defending the caste system’. It was 
in a sense true. I was pointing out the good aspect of the caste 
system. It is one of those forms of human life which the corrosive 
acid of the Gospel is bound finally to destroy. But for many centuries 
it has given to the life of the Indian villages a stability and coherence 
which have outlasted invasion and the fall of empires, plague, famine 
and flood. Every man in Hindu India has had his place in the social 
@rder; there is an almost perfect integration of the individual and 
the community. This order can never be accepted by the Christian 
conscience as satisfactory, since it is based on the submergence of 
whole social classes and on an enormous wastage of individual 
capacity and enterprise. But we ought at all times to remember that 
any social order coheres by the element of goodness in it and that, 
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if we try to change an existing order too fast, we may do no more 
than cast out one devil and leave the house of the soul empty and 
ready for the occupation of seven devils worse than the first. 


V 


The converse is true. In the best and most stable of human 
systems, there is always an element of imperfection. Original sin 
continues its work, and therefore tyranny and oppression will always 
reconstruct themselves in new forms from age to age. Even systems 
which have started out as beneficent gradually change their character 
and become the instruments of self-seeking and arrogance. This will 
always be true until the end of this world order. Although the world 
order has been redeemed by Christ, it has only imperfectly come 
under the authority of His redemption and therefore continues to 
be the field of battle between the will of God and the rebellious wills 
of men. It is the recognition of this fact which makes it impossible 
for the Christian to accept any optimistic view of the future of the 
world, to be satisfied with any Utopia of human invention or to 
identify the kingdom of God with any reconstruction of the social 
order. 

Because of this imperfection in every human scheme of things, 
the Church falls into danger whenever it is too closely identified 
with the existing order. It has been appointed by God as prophet, 
critic and judge. It is the instrument in His hand of the permanent 
revolution. Changes in the social order are always necessary, since 
no human order is perfect, and wherever there is injustice or oppres- 
sion of the weak it is the will of God that the ordering of society 
should be reformed. If the Church, through blindness or com- 
placency, loses its leadership, the revolution will not be long delayed, 
but when it comes it will come in a form emancipated from spiritual 
considerations and restraints. It will fall under the control of demonic 
powers, and will break forth in meaningless and needless destruction. 
It is likely that the revolution itself will be used by God as an instru- 
ment of judgment upon a Church which has failed to do His will. 

Not to make this too strictly a contemporary issue, it may be 
well to consider it in relation to the French revolution, a period now 
sufficiently remote to have fallen into perspective. In the eighteenth 
century, the Church had associated itself very closely with the order 
of the ancien régime, with that in many ways admirable but basically 
unspiritual civilization of the eighteenth century. If you have read 
the not very edifying tale of the early life of Talleyrand, you will 
have realized how close the integration was and how harmful to 
the Church. It was apparently blind to the extreme and helpless 
suffering of the peasants and the working class, and to all the festering 
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misery that lay just below the surface of its gilded splendour. A 
revolution was fully due, but the Church was wholly unequipped to 
give the needed leadership and to demand change in the name of 
the fatherhood of God. The revolution began quietly enough, but 
it was not long before the demonic elements within it took control. 
It is startling to consider the contrast between the humane and 
high-minded deputies of the constituent assembly, many of them 
provincial lawyers, whose only fault was that, after the manner of 
lawyers, they talked too much and too long, and the terror which 
followed so quickly on their procrastination and swept so many of 
them away. It was a real terror, a madness of sheer destruction, in 
which the Church could not escape the general devastation. Destruc- 
tiveness soon works itself out. It was not unnatural that the terror 
should be succeeded by the military tyranny of Napoleon, and that 
again by the reaction under the Bourbons. It did seem in 1815 that 
the whole episode of the revolution had been repudiated, and 


everything put back to where it was in 1789. But that was a shallow 
and mistaken expectation; the revolution had had its positive as well | 
as its destructive side, and humanity had remained permanently its | 


beneficiary. The evil thing which the revolution challenged was 
panne detached from responsibility. To this it dealt a permanent 
low. Privilege did not disappear from the earth, but it has been 
harder since 1789 for it to flaunt itself quite so arrogantly as a 
natural and God-given gift and to suppose that it can continue for 
ever without any necessity to work its passage in the world. And 
that surely is in accordance with the purpose of God for human life. 
Is it not possible that the progress of the contemporary revolu- 
tion has followed not wholly dissimilar lines? The industrial 
revolution took humanity completely by surprise, and has affected 
the life of men far more deeply than any merely political and social 
development. The great failure of Church and commonwealth was 
the disregard by both of the immense new areas of human misery 
which had been created by economic change. Where most Christians 
had been blind or apathetic, Marx and Engels stepped in; 1948 will 
mark the centenary of the publication of the Communist Manifesto. 
I was told recently, though unfortunately I have not been able 
myself to verify the fact, that a study of the early Marx and Engels 
manuscripts reveals that at point after point what was first written 
was a recognizably Christian phrase, drawn from the tradition of the 
New Testament, for which in the rewriting something else has been 
substituted. As Marx turned against the Church in bitter hatred, he 
desired to cut off his own thought from every point of contact with 
its Christian origins. But he has not been able entirely to do so. 
Many people have recognized in contemporary Marxism a real 
religion. Is this not because it was born of a real religious passion? 
I am not now speaking of the working out of Marxist principles in 
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an economic, philosophical and political system. I am speaking of 
the basic thought of its authors. Do we not recognize in them a 
genuine passion for the welfare of the underdog, a sense that society 
was out of joint and needed to be recast in every part? Was there 
not in this something inchoately Christian, the beginnings of a 
revolution which was according to the mind of God, and which 
might have been turned into Christian channels, if the Church had 
been wider awake and more willing to accept a judgment of con- 
demnation, where it was well deserved? But where the Church was 
apathetic or too closely wedded to the status quo, again the demonic 
forces took control. Where Communism has prevailed, God has 
used it as an instrument of judgment on the Church. Marxism as a 
religion presents itself as a parody of Christian faith. Christ’s faith 
in the common man reappears as the mystical and mythological faith 
of the Marxist in the virtues of the proletariat. A false Messianism 
has taken the place of the true. By offering men a kingdom of God 
upon this earth, the Marxist has turned their eyes away from the 
city of God, which can come down only from heaven. 


VI 


When the revolution has become detached from spiritual leader- 
ship and proceeds from destruction to destruction under the 
influence of the demonic element in it, what becomes of the Church? 

It may happen that the Church stands completely aloof, with- 
drawn into its own concerns. In that case, it will appear to the 
ordinary man, and especially to revolutionary man, as supremely 
irrelevant. He may or may not hate the Church; in either case he 
will be convinced that the Church has nothing to say to his con- 
dition. Is not this exactly what has happened to the Church over a 
large part of this revolutionary world? 

But there are other possibilities. The Church may become so 
closely identified with the revolution in its demonic form as to lose 
its own character. Many people are asking anxiously whether this 
is not what has befallen the Church in Russia to-day. The evidence 
is so uncertain and conflicting that I would not venture to pronounce 
an opinion. But we must not shut our eyes to the possibility. Where 
the Shurch has become too closely identified with the existing order, 
it loses its power to judge and to correct; if it becomes too closely 
identified with the revolution, it loses the capacity to identify the 
elements of sinfulness which inhere in every human activity, even 
the best, and abdicates its right to be the candid critic. The Church 
is always revolutionary; but that is not to say that it is to become 
subject to any revolution carried out on a secular or unspiritual 
basis. There is always a certain aloofness, without which the Church 
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cannot be the Church, and the nature of which we shall have a little 
later to elucidate. 

There is yet a third possibility. Part of the Church may adhere 
to the status quo, and part may adhere to the revolution. In that 
case, there is danger of radical and perilous schism within the body 
of the Church. 

Something like this befell the Church at the Reformation. One 
part adhered to the old order, reaffirming the medieval standpoint 
and standards. Another part accepted the revolution, which had 
been brought about in the world of thought by the Renaissance, in 
economics by the redistribution of wealth, and in the religious 
sphere by the rediscovery of the true principles of the interpretation 
of the word of God. So there came about a division which four 
centuries have not availed in any degree to heal. 

Religion in England has not been free from the danger of a 
similar division. For the most part, the Church of England has 
stood for tradition and the maintenance of things as they are. The 
Nonconformists have been in the main on the side of the revolution. 
When the revolution took a new turn in the nineteenth century, 
political differences tended to follow the same lines as religious 
division, and to provoke something like a new war of religion. In 
the days of the Chartists, the hostility of the working classes to the 
Church of England was acute and violent. From this danger religion 
in England was saved by the chance that that devoted Anglican 
churchman Mr Gladstone put himself at the head of the revolution. 
It was under his government that the Church of Ireland was dis- 
established. It was clear that the forces of Christianity were not 
divided precisely along the lines of political demarcation. Since then, 
of course, the situation has greatly changed. In the course of the 
nineteenth century, the thrifty habits and diligence of the non-Con- 
formists brought a great deal of wealth into their hands; with 
wealth goes a tendency to conservatism, and it is by no means true 
to-day that all Free Churchmen are on the side of the revolution. 
And conversely, the Church of England is no longer pledged to the 
maintenance of the old order of privilege. Some Anglican clergymen 
are stalwart supporters of the extreme left. 


VII 


We have spent long enough on the historical survey. It is time 
to consider our problem and our task to-day in this revolutionary 
world. If our argument so far has been sound, it would seem clear 
that the task of the Church to-day is, in a sentence, to recover its 
leadership in the revolution. I am not of course speaking in political 
terms. There is always oppression and evil in the world. There is a 
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constant fight against it, and will be till the end of the age. In that 
fight, the Church must be, and must be seen to be, the leader. The 
Church does not exist to care for the sorrows of the poor and 
oppressed; but unless it does care for them, and takes the lead 
in caring for them, no amount of preaching will convince the world 
that the Church is the authentic body of Jesus Christ. The evil in 
the world results in the degradation of man and in the denial of 
spiritual values. The Church is called in every age to stand for the 
dignity of man as a son of God, and for the supremacy of the Spirit 
over every other value. 

In every age, God sets one specific task before the Church. 
There will be many issues before it, but one alone will be central, 
and this the Church, through the wisdom given by the Holy Spirit, 
must discern. If it fails to discern it, the revolution will not for 
ever be held up. The candlestick of the Church may be temporarily 
removed, and God may give the leadership into the hands of others, 
who, though like the Assyrian, the rod of God’s anger in the Old 
Testament, mean it not so, neither doth their heart think so, yet may 
be doing God’s work and forwarding His purpose in the world. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, the issue before the Church was 
the abolition of slavery; it was the glory of the Church in that age 
that it accomplished the task which God had set it. 

When such an issue is set before the Church, it is essential that 
it should speak with a united voice. These great issues are not 
primarily political, they rise above the levels of legitimate political 
difference. In the end, all great reforms take the form of legislation, 
and legislation can be put through only by the authority of the 
State. Direct interference of the Church in the affairs of the State is 
nearly always undesirable. It is the business of the clergy to discern 
the Word of God for the times, and to proclaim from the pulpit the 
changeless laws of God in their application to the contemporary 
revolutionary situation. It is for the Christian layman to consider 
the next steps, to work out the programme of Christian action, to 
awaken the conscience of the nation; and finally to bring to the 
point of legislative action what appears to be the purpose of God 
for the times. The Church must have a Gospel and must declare it; 
it is for the lay part of the Church to be the executive by which 
high purpose is translated into action. 


VIII 


In the nineteenth century, the successes of the Church, though 
great, were sporadic. The industrial revolution had uprooted 
innumerable families from their natural environment and crowded 
them in cities, to be the wage-slaves of a system which they did not 
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understand and which, though it gave them advantages denied 
them in the poverty of village life, robbed them of the comparative 
security of traditional village society. It was the urgent need for 
security that was the driving force of the revolution in the latter part 
of the century. It was the promise of security that was and is the 
appeal of the non-Christian revolutionary forces. 

To-day we see the nemesis brought upon humanity by the 
demonic element in the contemporary revolution. The battle for 
security proceeds. Where it has been won, or nearly won, it appears 
to many that it has been won at too great a cost. The revolution has 
now moved a stage further. The point at which the Church must 
recover leadership is the restoration of the integrity of human 
personality. That integrity is to-day being invaded from many 
sides and by many forces. Any totalitarian system, whether political 
or ecclesiastical, invades the autonomy of the personality, since it 
regards the individual not as an end in himself, but only as a means 
by which the interests of something beyond the individual can be 
served. Technocracy, the application of techniques to every aspect 
of life, tends to have the same effect. As the machine becomes more 
perfect, the level of intelligence needed to make it work grows less 
and less; the value of the skilled as against the unskilled worker 
goes down; the joy which man gets out of his work diminishes so 
that he becomes more and more like an animated tool. All the 
forces of modern life (the press, the radio, the film) tend to standard- 
ization of thought and action. All these things together are wearing 
away personality and making every man a reflection of every other. 
An interesting comment on this disintegration of human personality 
was a remark recently made to me by someone who knows Russia 
well: ‘In Russia to-day the only people who can be recognized as 
persons are the Christians.’ I am not in a position to say whether 
this is actually true; but it focuses for us the contrast between the 
Christian and the totalitarian point of view. To the Christian every 
man is either actually or potentially a son of God and therefore in 
himself infinitely valuable. Each has his own irreplaceable contri- 
bution to make to the welfare of the kingdom of God; that contri- 
bution cannot be made in its fullness unless each is given scope 
and freedom to develop his own personality to the utmost. Freedom 
is the only soil in which real personal being can grow. 

The Christian idea of community grows out of the Christian 
concept of human nature. What is attained by the suppression 
or mutilation of personality is not community but aggregation. 
The kingdom of God is the real community, but it is so only 
because it is the willed community, in which each man takes his 
place by his own free choice, bringing into the common stock 
the fullness of what he himself is, enriching all the others by the 
gift of that which is incommunicably his own and being enriched 
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by all that his fellows have to give. As Christians, we believe that in 
Christ alone is found the power by which the integrity of human 
nature can be restored and spiritual community be achieved. The 
strength of the Church is in its living, worshipping, local com- 
munity. But to meet the needs of the day, that community must 
recognize itself to be a part of a world-wide fellowship, the spiritual 
counterpart of that secular unification of the world from which wars 
and hatreds proceed. In our meeting at Whitby, we have had 
experience of that oecumenical and Pentecostal fellowship. If we 
had failed to find it here, we might well have despaired. The richness 
of the fellowship we have here enjoyed has renewed our hope for 
the redemption of the world. 

In many respects, what the Church has to offer is in line with 
the desires of those who are not yet Christian. But there can never 
be complete identification between the Christian programme and 
the desires of ordinary men. This is just the point at which there is a 
difference between the Christian revolution and its secular counter- 
part. The secular revolution succeeds by offering people what they 
want; that is just what the Church can never offer. Its loyalty to 
God involves complete identification with the needs of men and 
complete aloofness from their desires, since what the natural man 
desires is always less than the best which God has to give, and is 
not rarely contrary to His will. 


IX 


There is the mystery and the tragedy of the life of the Church. 

It is the same as the mystery and the tragedy of the Incarnation, as 
you will find it set forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In one chapter 
- will find it said that ‘it behoved him in all things to be made 
ike unto his brethren’; just a little later, we read that ‘such a high 
riest became us, holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners’. 
t one point, the writer to the Hebrews goes to the limit of language 
in expressing the oneness of the high priest of the race with the 
race which he came to save; if those verses stood alone, they might 
easily be suspected as heretical. But he keeps in mind also the 
complete separateness of the priest in that self-dedication to God 
without which he cannot fulfill his vocation. What this writer says 
is in perfect harmony with the Gospels; there we can read exactly 
the same thing, the perfect oneness of Christ with men in all their 
needs, and at the same time His complete dissociation of Himself 
from their idea of what they wanted. The clash was bound to come 
over the question of Messiahship. The Jews had a clear idea 
of what they wanted, and it was entirely different from what He 
came to offer. They wanted to be saved, but they did not want to 
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be saved His way. ‘There were two possibilities before Him, both 
of which He rejected. I suppose that He could have gone on for a 
long time in safety, as the prophet of Nazareth in Galilee; but if He 
had done so, there would have been no real confrontation of the 
ideas of man with the judgment of God. He might have identified 
Himself with the Pharisees in their programme of national regenera- 
tion; if He had lent His majestic powers of leadership to the devotion 
and fanaticism of the Jews, it is hardly possible to set any limits to 
the earthly success He might have achieved. But because He took 
the middle way of identification with man’s need and repudiation of 
man’s desire, there was no way out but the Cross. 

The Church is bound by its inner nature to follow the middle 
way of its Master. We could, I suppose, withdraw to the seclusion 
of the monastic life. If we did, I think that the world would on the 
whole be pleased; we should cease to be troublesome and on occasion 
might be useful. Or we might completely identify ourselves with 
men in their programmes for a kingdom of God on earth. If we did 
that, we should escape from the tension of the Incarnation, but in 
doing it we should cease to be the Church. And because the Church 
can never quite be untrue to the compulsions of its inner nature, 
it always retains that incalculable character which is so provoking 
and infuriating to the world. We appear to be withdrawn into the 
remoteness of our celestial contemplations; and then suddenly appear 
and say to the world, ‘You can’t do that, it’s contrary to the law of 
God’. Naturally the world dislikes us. We identify ourselves with a 
movement for social reform, and then suddenly withdraw at a point 
where we see that to go further would be a betrayal of our loyalty 
to God. Naturally the world is aggrieved at being left in the lurch. 
There is nothing to be gained by refusing to face the nature of our 
calling. Our priesthood, like that of Christ, is after the order of 
Melchisedec; in that there is present a new factor which was not found 
in priesthood after the order of Aaron—the Cross. If we suppose 
that that can be eliminated, we deceive ourselves. 

These considerations, it seems to me, should determine the course 
of our actions in the present crisis. There has been a good deal of talk 
in recent years about the Church retiring into the catacombs. I 
regard that as pernicious nonsense. The early Christians did not 
worship in the catacombs because they liked doing so; they only 
went there because there was no other place in which they could 
worship. At the earliest possible moment, they came out into the 
daylight. A time might come in which the Church would again have 
to retire into secrecy, like those wonderful churches in the Philippines, 
which had to live literally in caves and holes of the earth, and yet 
went on converting people, in the dark days of the war. But in most 
countries that time has not come yet. 

We must be realistic. We have to recognize the weakness of the 
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Church, its too close identification in many places with the world, 
its lack of vitality and inspiration. We have to face the fact that in 
some parts of the world, doors which were open to us are now closed. 
We have to give heed to the warning that comes to us from many 
countries that we cannot count on more than another ten or fifteen 

ears of uninterrupted work. But when we have allowed for all that, 
it is still true that God has set before us an open door, and that the 
opportunities before us are greater than all the strength of all the 
churches can adequately deal with. 

I think of my own country. The life of Britain is very gravely 
secularized. By a slow process of dry rot, religion has to a large 
extent died out of our homes and our schools, and out of the con- 
sciousness of ordinary men. But no one who shared in the extra- 
ordinary experiences of the Mission to Oxford University last 
February, when night after night the Sheldonian Theatre was 
crowded with anything up to two thousand men and women listen- 
ing intently to plain, straightforward statements of what the Gospel 
is, could imagine for a moment that our opportunities are played out. 

We read much in the papers about the disturbed state of India, 
and what the papers do not record is perhaps worse than what is 
allowed to appear in them. You might easily forget that God has 
still given us there one of the greatest opportunities in the history 
of the Church. The tremendous movements which have brought 
millions of simple people into the Church of Christ in the last fifty 
years show no signs as yet of slackening off. Some Indian Christians 
criticize those movements, not altogether unfairly, as bringing into 
the Church a vast mass of baptized ignorance and paganism. The 
trouble has been that during all this time the churches have always 
been short of the staff needed to capitalize those movements and 
to build them up in as Christian a fashion as they deserve. We 
have perhaps twenty years before conditions change and make that 
kind of work impossible or much more difficult. Are we going to take 
advantage of the day of opportunity? It does not do to pour too many 
missionaries into the territory of a young church; the result may be 
to weaken the church by inhibiting the natural growth of leadership 
within it. But the Church in India is now strong enough to welcome 
and to use many hundreds of missionaries from the West, if they 
can be found and sent in the next ten years. 

It would be possible to multiply examples. I refrain from doing 
so, not merely because my time is up, but because I feel that there 
is danger in expansive talk and planning for the future of the 
Church. At some moment, not easily identifiable, a change came 
over the character of oecumenical gatherings. They tend now to be 
places where people talk; they started as places where people listened. 
Dr Mott, in his fascinating reminiscences, has recalled that great 
student conference convened by Dr Moody nearly sixty years ago, 
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when for almost a month there was only one meeting a day, and 
the rest of the time was spent in study and in prayer. At the beginning 
of the conference, only three men were committed to the service of 
God in the Church overseas. By the last day, the decision of the 
ninety-ninth man had been recorded. During the concluding prayer 
meeting, the hundredth man came in, fell on his knees and dedicated 
himself to God’s service in that special vocation. We plan extremely 
well. But it may sometimes happen that our plans and God’s will 
are not the same. The task of the Church in a revolutionary world 
is to be keyed up and intent to the least sound of God’s voice, 
confident not in the Church’s own wisdom, but in His power to 
reveal His will. 

There is a danger that we may underestimate the importance of 
prayer, though we talk a good deal about it, in this whole business 
of the life of the world-wide Church. There are closed doors. Are 
they closed because God wills them to be closed? Or does He intend 
us to push against them? Is He waiting for us to wear out our knees 
in the + ewe conflict against the powers of evil in which He is 
engaged? Think of the Moravian Church, settled since 1856 on the 
frontiers of Tibet, waiting and praying for that door to open. At 
Tambaram, a voice was heard which has not been heard here, that 
of the Church of Christ in Central Asia. The Swedish mission had 
excellent and faithful work at Yarkand and other centres. Just 
before the meeting at Tambaram these had been overwhelmed by 
the rising tide of Bolshevism; the missions were in ruins, the con- 
verts killed or expelled. Since then that voice has been silent. Is it 
the will of God that it should remain silent? Or ought we to be 
dwelling in spirit on the borders of that immense country, praying 
the doors open, and not ceasing until God’s word comes to us to 
enter in? 

The Church in Russia is still stronger than a few years ago 
anyone would have dared to hope. We may feel anxiety about its 
spiritual state; but there it is. It has been obvious for a long time 
that, of all possible happenings, that which would most greatly 
improve the world situation would be the return of the Russian 
people to the Christian Faith. But how rarely does one hear that 
prayed for. There have been from time to time days of prayer for 
the persecuted Christians in Russia, not altogether helpful, as they 
have always fallen under the suspicion of being political propaganda. 
The Church throughout the world ought to have been engaged in a 
ceaseless campaign of prayer, bringing to bear on the revolutionary 
situation the one power which is greater than that of active Christian 
witness. Are there any men in the world who stand more in need of 
our earnest, continual prayers than the leaders of the Russian Church 
at the present time? It is within their power to betray the Christian 
cause in that country for our time; it is possible that they may 
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become the spearhead for the recovery of their country for the 
Faith. 

The challenge of the revolutionary situation comes closer still. 
The trouble about the world is that there are far too few Christians 
in it. And in the end the number of true Christians has to be increased 
one by one. The lasting work is not done when the five thousand 
are fed, but when the Son of Man, weary with His journey, sits by 
the well and talks with the woman of Samaria. 

Is the leadership of the world-wide Church in the hands of men 
and women who know how to lead others one by one to Jesus 
Christ? We are so concerned with planning and administration that 
there is a danger lest we allow these things to serve as our excuse 
for not doing the one thing on which all else depends. It is certainly 
true that a few within the Church have special gifts as evangelists; 
those of us who have not that special gift are not thereby entitled 
to excuse ourselves and evade the responsibility. Response to the 
demand of God and the fulfilment of His work is not a matter of 
gifts but of grace. We have the given and living Word. If it is 
effective in ourselves, there is nothing to prevent its becoming 
effective through us in the lives of others, except our timidity or 
lack of faith. 

You may remember that some years ago the Church in China 
launched a campaign for evangelization, and in preparation for it 
bade every member of the Church pray often this simple prayer: 
‘Lord, revive thy Church, beginning in me.’ It seems to me that that 
gives us very nearly what we need as our clue to the response of the 
Church in this revolutionary situation. Let us slightly alter the 
prayer, and put it in this form: Lord, speak thy word of fire, and speak 
tt now through me. If this prayer is offered in sincerity, we are 
entitled to take it for granted that it will not be left without an 
answer. 

STEPHEN C. NEILL 











THE GIVEN WORD 


THE MESSAGE OF THE UNVARYING GOSPEL 
By JOHN BAILLIE, D.D. 


Pe fact that I should have been asked to speak to you about 
‘the given Word, the essential and unvarying Gospel’, carries 
with it the implication that there are other Christian words which 
are not in this sense given but which may legitimately be added, 
and that, though the essential Gospel does not vary, there may 
well be a variable element in the elaboration and presentation of it. 
My task, then, is to distinguish, as best I may, the variable from the 
invariable, and to define the proper relation of each to the other. 


I 


We might be tempted to identify the given Word with the words 
of Holy Scripture, and the variable word with all that is said in 
exposition or expansion of them. That, however, would be to make 
our problem altogether too easy, and it would also be to ignore the 
guidance which Scripture itself gives us towards the solution of it 
on a deeper level. For the apostolic writers are themselves aware of 
a distinction between the Gospel which they received and their own 
necessary elaboration of it for the further instruction of their con- 
verts. One obvious example is in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
where St Paul clearly discriminates between what he calls the 
foundation and the building to be subsequently erected upon it. 


I could not address you as spiritual men, but as men of the flesh who 
were babes in Christ. I fed you with milk, not with solid food. You could 
not yet support that; nor can you do so even now, for you are still fleshly. 

Like a wise master-builder I laid a foundation according to the com- 
mission given me from God. But another is building upon it. Let whoever 
does this think well how he builds. For nobody can lay any other foundation 
than that which has been laid, namely, Jesus Christ. Anybody can set on 
that foundation a building of "gold or of silver or of precious stones or of 
wood or of hay or of oo but in each case his work will be exposed, for 
the Day will disclose it. . If the work which any man has built survives, 
he will receive reward . . . a Cor. 111, 1-14). 


Another passage in the same context reveals still more clearly the 
sort of distinction he has in mind between the foundation and the 
further upbuilding or (to use the Latin word) edification. 


When I came to you, I did not come proclaiming the witness of God 
with an excess of word or wisdom. For I decided to ignore everything among 
452 
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you except Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ crucified. . . . Yet among the 
mature we do speak wisdom, though not the wisdom of this world .. . 
but we speak in a mystery the hidden wisdom of God (1 Cor. 1, 1-7). 


And later in the same letter he writes: 


Let me remind you, brethren, of the Gospel which I gospelled to you, 
the Gospel on which you stand, the Gospel by which you are saved. . 


For I passed on to you to begin with [or perhaps as of first importance] 
that which I myself received (1 Cor. xv, 1-3). 


He then goes on to indicate what this received Gospel was, and to 
this we shall have to attend presently; but in the course of his 
exposition he soon finds himself going beyond the statement of the 
received foundation and speaking the more mysterious wisdom that 
he reserves for the mature. ‘See, I am telling you a mystery!’ (v. 51). 
It is possible also that in the three passages in the Pauline corre- 
spondence where the phrase ‘my Gospel’ occurs, a similar discrimina- 
tion is intended between the terms in which St Paul received the 
Gospel and his own more individual presentation of it. 

Clearly the distinction which St Paul has in mind is, on one 
side of it, a distinction between the kind of speech which is likely 
to draw men into the Christian community and the kind which is 
required for the further instruction of those already within it; while 
on another side of it, it is a distinction between the common, indis- 
pensable and invariable foundation and the less invariable edifice 
of wise discourse that may be built thereon. We owe especially to 
Dr C. H. Dodd the clear demonstration that a consciousness of this 
distinction runs throughout the New Testament documents and was 
certainly present to the mind of the early Church. On the one hand, 
there is the kerygma or public proclamation of the Gospel, and on 
the other the didache or subsequent instruction. Since the kerygma 
is manifestly the given Word, our chief task must be to see what 
account the New Testament gives of that. 


II 


We might begin either by interrogating those New Testament 
documents which were the first to be written, or by interrogating 
those which, though written somewhat later, record the earliest 
events. It is the latter procedure that better serves our present 
purpose. I therefore begin with the account of our Lord’s own 
kerygma given in the opening chapter of our earliest Gospel. 


After John was arrested, Jesus came into Galilee, proclaiming (Reryssén) 
the glad tidings of God, and saying, The decisive hour has come, and the 
reign of God is at hand. Change your hearts and trust the glad tidings. 


That is our account of our Lord’s first preaching. That was the 
beginning of evangelism. That was how the Christian movement 
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started. No sentence in all Scripture therefore deserves closer 
attention than this one. 

Several things about it deserve careful note. It shows that our 
Lord began His preaching with the announcement of an approaching 
event or situation. His coming into Galilee is the beginning of this 
event and therefore marks history’s decisive hour. The word which 
I have rendered as the decisive hour is kairos, which more or less 
corresponds to the Latin opportunitas. It is here a very highly 
charged word and remains a key word throughout the New Testa- 
ment. The next phrase tells us what it is that approaches. It is the 
reign of God for which the prophets had taught men to wait. This 
announcement is then followed by a call, demanding a decision on 
the part of the hearers: ‘Change your hearts and trust the glad 
tidings’. It is most important to keep in mind that the word usually 
translated as Gospel means, as Gospel itself meant in Anglo-Saxon, 
nothing but good news. All through the New Testament the 
Christian message is presented as good news, as glad tidings of great 
joy. This note of joy pervades the New Testament literature as it 
pervades no other literature in the world. I have the uncomfortable 
feeling that not a few contemporary interpretations of Christianity, 
in reacting strongly against the too light-hearted optimism of many 
nineteenth-century interpretations, are now disturbing the balance 
of original Christianity in an opposite direction, giving men the 
impression that our Lord’s message was one of dark foreboding. It 
is indeed made plain both in our Lord’s teaching and throughout 
the New Testament that for those who reject its blessings the reign 
of God can bring no joy but only greater doom. Yet it is everywhere 
clearly affirmed that this was no part of God’s intention. ‘God sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him should be saved.’ 

The burden of our Lord’s first preaching was thus that a new 
age was about to dawn, and that men must make up their minds at 
once whether they were going to belong to it and share in the 
blessedness of its consummation, or continue to live as children of 
the old age and share in the doom that awaited it. The earliest 
Christian kerygma was that a turning-point in history had arrived. 
This was the hour for which the centuries had waited, the hour to 
which all future time would look back; as we to-day look back to 
it, dating even our business letters according to the years that have 
passed since it struck. 


III 


But why should such an announcement be believed? Why did 
the first disciples believe it, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
since their time? Nobody was going to believe it simply because an 
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unknown preacher had come saying it. Nobody was going to take 
the mere word of Jesus for it. No, they believed it, and we believe 
it to-day, only because the words He spoke were in Himself made 
flesh. What made that hour the turning-point of history was that 
history was then invaded by a Presence of a new kind, a Presence 
that ‘dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth’. Very soon the 
conviction formed itself in the minds of some men of Galilee that 
in sending them this Presence God had done something decisive 
for the fortunes of the human race. Our Lord’s announcement that 
the reign of God was at hand was made credible to them by the 
fact that He Himself showed them the way to a new kind of life, a 
life worthy of being called the reign of God, and that His Presence 
with them made this life possible. In His Presence they felt them- 
selves challenged to a decision, as they had never been challenged 
before. And still to-day, when we stand in the Presence of Christ, 
we know ourselves to be so challenged. There is indeed a challenging 

uality in other historical figures, and men had been challenged to 
ces long before Christ came. The experience of conversion is 
not unknown to other spiritual traditions. But not conversion com- 
parable to that which is brought about by the impact of Christ 
upon men’s minds. The alternatives of obedience and disobedience 
are present throughout the Old Testament, and the necessity of 
choosing between them was familiar to the men of Galilee before 
Christ came. Nevertheless it is simple truth that in the old days 
the choice had never been either so well-defined in its terms or so 
inevitable in its urgency as it was now. Never before had the lists 
been so cleanly drawn, or the issue at stake been made to seem so 
tremendous. Never before was there so little excuse for hesitation 
or delay. The saints of the Old Testament had looked forward to 
an hour of decision, to a crisis in history which was still in the 
future. The future tense is strong in the Old Testament. But our 
Lord’s teaching is in the present tense. Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching that the clock had struck, that the decisive hour had 
come, that the final issue was now before men in its final form, that 
for them it was now or never. And there is a sense in which that 
hour, without ceasing to be that particular hour of Christ’s first 
appearing, has lasted ever since; a sense in which the two hours, of 
Christ’s coming into Galilee and of his coming to me personally, 
are fused for me into a single hour, which is both nineteen hundred 
years ago and also to-day. For ‘faith has still its Olivet, and love its 
Galilee’; and still to-day I hear Christ’s voice calling me ‘as of old 
Saint Andrew heard it, by the Galilean lake’. “The Word (Logos) of 
God’, says the writer to the Hebrews, ‘is a living and active thing, 
more cutting than any two-edged sword, piercing to the very 
division of soul and spirit, joints and marrow, and discerning the 
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very impulses and intentions of the heart. And no created being is 
hidden from him; all lie naked and exposed to the eyes of him to 
whom we have to render account (logos).’ (Heb. Iv, 12-13.) 

Rudolf Bultmann in his book called Jesus (in the English version 
Jesus and the Word) has admirably shown how these men of Galilee, 
when confronted with Jesus, knew themselves to be standing in the 
decisive hour, knew that the reign of God was really as imminent 
as He proclaimed it to be. But he writes as if this effect were brought 
about by the teaching of Jesus alone. He seems almost to be saying 
that what Jesus did was to convince men, by a fresh presentation of 
the case, of the urgent situation in which they had always stood 
before God, though never before fully realizing it. That is no doubt 
part of the truth, but it is by no means the whole of it. It cannot 
be the whole of it, first, because it is difficult to think that the words 
of Jesus could have had this effect, had they not been made flesh 
in His own Person, in His manner of life and in the deeds He wrought. 
The disciples could not have believed that the new age had dawned, 
had they not seen the life of the new age already realized in their 
Lord’s bearing and behaviour. He Himself exemplified the powers 
of the coming age, and mediated them to His disciples. When John 
the Baptist sent messengers to ask Jesus, ‘Are you the coming one, 
or must we look for some one else?’ Jesus answered, “Tell John the 
things you hear and see’; but what they heard was the good news 
being preached to the poor, and what they saw was a mighty ministry 
of healing. Secondly, it is plain that what started the Christian 
movement was not merely a more vivid realization, mediated by 
the preaching of Jesus, of the situation in which men had always 
stood before God, but the conviction that, in the appearance of the 
Person of Jesus, God had done something for the human race such 
as He had never done before. We may even ask ourselves whether 
those who had opportunity to see the kind of Person Jesus was, and 
how He behaved in response to life’s varying situations, might not 
dimly have known that the kairos had come, and that God’s reign 
was at hand, even if He had not said so in so many words; just as He 
left it to them to be the first to say that He was the promised Messiah. 
But Bultmann is so strongly in reaction against the romantic emphasis 
upon the ‘personality of Jesus’ that he places the whole stress on 
the spoken word rather than on the word made flesh. Not only, 
he writes, can we ‘now know almost nothing concerning the life 
and personality of Jesus’, but ‘the early Christian sources show no 
interest in either’. He pours scorn on ‘the tendency to regard His 
personal power of faith, His enthusiasm, His heroism, and His 
readiness for sacrifice as attestation of the truth of His word’. ‘On 
the contrary, it was on the ground of the authority of His words 
that the Church confessed that God had made Him Lord of the 
Church.’ ‘For the truth of His word He offers us no evidence 
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whatever, neither in His miracles, the significance of which is not 
to accredit His words . . . nor in His personal qualities, which 
apparently aroused in His contemporaries antagonism rather than 
faith. If He had for some men a certain fascination, this may have 
tended to distract attention from the content of His words; and 
certainly there is no mention of this in the record.’ Further, ‘I am 
personally of the opinion that Jesus did not believe Himself to be 
the Messiah.’ While we may share his dislike of much of the 
nineteenth-century writing at which he is here tilting, we cannot 
but feel that Bultmann himself errs grossly in an opposite direction, 
making in fact the whole story almost incredible. 

However, just as our Lord could not remain in Galilee, but was 
constrained to go up to Jerusalem, so the Galilean kerygma is less 
than the whole message of His Church. Before His ministry was 
far advanced, we read that 


From that time onwards Jesus began to show his disciples that he 
must go to Jerusalem and suffer many things at the hands of the elders 
and high priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised on the third 
day (Matt. xvi, 21). 


And again: 


I came to cast fire on earth, and how I would it were already lit. But I 
have a baptism to be baptized with, and how constrained I am until this 
has come to pass! (Luke x11, 49 f.). 


His disciples were slow to accept this, slow to believe that the whole 
divine event, which was to inaugurate the reign of God and make 
possible the life of the new age, had not already been completed in 
Galilee. But in Jerusalem, after their Lord’s death and resurrection 
and the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost, we find them at last believing 
it fully, and eager to preach the Christian kerygma in this its full 
and final form. In one of the New Testament epistles we read of 


the life of the Age, which God who never lies promised endless ages ago, 
and in the proper decisive hours (kairois idiois) manifested as his Word in 
a kerygma . . . (Titus 1, 2-3). 


It is to the consideration of this apostolic kerygma that we must 
now turn. 


IV 


We read that on the day of Pentecost St Peter made public 
proclamation of the glad tidings in the following terms: 


Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to you by God by mighty works and 
wonders and signs which God did through him in your midst, as you 
yourselves know,—this Jesus, betrayed according to the definite purpose 





1 Op. cit., pp. 8-9, 215-16. 
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and fore-knowledge of God, you crucified and killed by the hands of lawless 
men. But God raised him up, having loosed the pangs of death, because it 
was impossible for him to be held by death. Being therefore exalted 
at the right hand of God, and receiving from the Father the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, he has poured out this which you see and hear. . . . Change 
your hearts, and let each of you be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of your sins; and you will receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts 1, 14-39). 


Such was the kerygma, and following on it we read that those who 
accepted it 


devoted themselves to the didache of the pee and to the koinonia, to the 
breaking of the loaf, and to prayers. . . . And all who believed were together 
and had all things in common, they sold their possessions and goods and 
distributed to all, according as any had need (Acts 11, 42-45). 


On reading that, we feel that in truth the new age has dawned, the 
era of the Spirit and the years of grace. The fullness of the good 
news is now being preached, and the true Christian life being lived, 
setting a standard bor the Church through all the centuries to come. 

We must try to understand the relation to each other of these 
three elements, the kerygma, the didache and the koinonia; for that 
I take to be the essence of the task which you have set me. 

The kerygma is the given Word, summing up in itself the 
essence of the Gospel, that is, of the glad tidings which Christianity 
brings to the wold Dr Dodd has shown us in how nearly identical 
terms it is formulated in the different apostolic writings. Two 
further statements of it may be taken as typical. One is St Paul’s 
statement (already partly quoted) in 1 Corinthians xv. : 


Let me remind you, brethren, of the Gospel which I gospelled to you, 
the Gospel on which you stand, the Gospel by which you are saved. . . 
For I passed on to you to begin with that which I myself received, that 
Christ died for our sins in accordance with the Scriptures, that he was 
buried, that he was raised on the third day in accordance with the Scriptures, 
that he appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve. ... So we preach 
(keryssomen), and so you believed. 


The other is the speech of St Peter in Acts x. : 


You know the word which God sent to the children of Israel bringing 
good news of peace by Jesus Christ (who is Lord of all), the word which 
ran through all Judaea, beginning from Galilee after the baptism which 
John preached; how that God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Spirit and with power, and how he went about doing good and healing all 
that were harassed by the devil, because God was with him. And we are 
witnesses of all the things he did both in the land of the Jews and in 
Jerusalem. They slew him by hanging him on a gallows-tree, but God 
raised him up on the third day, and let him be seen openly. . . . And he 
commanded us to preach (keryxai) to the people, and to testify that he is 
the one ordained by God to be the judge of the living and the dead. 


The striking thing about this kerygma is that it is from beginning 
to end a recital of events—of events which are all part of a single 
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grand event. The good news is that something happened in history 
at a particular time. The events themselves are of course capable of 
being apprehended and recorded in such a way as to rob them 
entirely of their decisive significance as glad tidings. Modern posi- 
tivism habitually apprehends and records them in this way; and I 
suppose Pontius Pilate did the same. But it is not in this way that 
the Apostles proclaim them. They proclaim them as an act of God 
in history. ‘he whole burden of their kerygma is that in these 
events God was doing something decisive for the human race. 
This is the good news which they call on men to receive (paralabein) 
and to trust (pistewein), just as their Lord in His earliest kerygma 
had called on men to ‘change their hearts and trust the good news’. 
And this is the essential respect in which the Christian kerygma 
differs from that of all other religions. It calls men, not to give 
assent to a system of abstract notions, but to put their trust in some- 
thing that happened, laying their minds open to the decisive signi- 
ficance of it, and allowing it to be decisive for them in their own 
personal and community life. Christianity had its origin not in 
something men did or in something they thought or believed, but 
in something that happened to them. And to this day what makes a 
man a Christian is not anything he does, nor in the last resort is it 
anything he thinks or believes, but something that happens to him. 
It is because this happens to him that he believes as he now does 
and at the same time begins to act in a different way. If he neither 
acted nor thought in a different way, that would of course be the 
clearest possible indication that nothing effective had happened to 
him; for though it is not by their fruits that Christians are made, it 
is by their fruits that they are known. Yet neither the Christian’s 
action nor his thought, being fallible human activities, are ever 
such as to reflect the fullness of the thing that has happened to 
him, which is God’s action, and on which his salvation primarily 
depends. 

The given Word is therefore essentially of the nature of a story 
—‘the old, old story of Jesus and His love’. It is a reminder of the 
initiative taken by God in history for the redemption of the human 
race. The kerygma, as has been said, is the substance of the 
public proclamation which Christians are commissioned to make to 
the world, and at the same time it is the substance of their personal 
Christian confession. The apostolic kerygma, of which I have _— 
several examples, became the basis of the earliest baptismal con- 
fessions, and so later of the Apostles’ Creed, which follows it closely. 
That creed differs from the usual modern idea of a creed precisely 
in that it is a recital, not of abstract truths, but of the mighty acts 
of God. What we have here is an expression of faith in God who 
created all things; in Jesus Christ who was conceived of the Holy 
Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate; 
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who died and was buried; who descended into Hades, rose again 
on the third day, ascended to the heavens, where He sits at the 
Father’s right hand, and from whence He shall come to judge the 
living and the dead; and in the Spirit given at Pentecost, the Christian 
Church, the Roinonia of the bithfel, the remission of sins, the 
resurrection of the flesh and the life of the new age. Moreover, all 
this is introduced, not by credo ut but by credo in, not by pisteuo hoti 
but by pisteuo eis.1 The Greek word pistis is susceptible of a more 
intellectual and also of a more practical use. It can mean either 
assent to the truth of propositions or reliance upon something 
concrete. Of course it is true that when I rely upon anything or 
anybody, I am implicitly assenting to the truth of certain proposi- 
tions which may be affirmed concerning it or him. Yet I may exercise 
my reliance very fully without being able clearly to say or to think 
what these propositions are. Now it seems plain that our Lord’s 
use of pistis is of this more practical kind, standing for a response 
of the whole personality, not of the assenting intellect alone, or of 
that primarily. In His kerygma He calls on men to put their reliance 
on the glad tidings that the reign of God is at hand. When He said 
‘Have faith in God’ (Mark x1, 22), He did not mean ‘Believe that 
God exists’. There was none among those He addressed who denied 
with his intellect the existence of God. Alike the intellectual affirma- 
tion and the intellectual denial of God’s existence are Greek rather 
than Hebrew. Our Lord meant rather, ‘Put your full reliance in 
practice on the God of whose existence you apparently have no 
intellectual doubt’. 

My point, then, is that the given Word is a much less intellectualist 
and theologic thing than we moderns, with our training in the 
Greek tradition, are usually inclined to make it. This does not mean 
that our systems of theology are in any degree superfluous. I, whose 
whole life has been that of a theological teacher, would naturally 
be the last to say that. But, generally speaking, their place is much 
more in the later explication of the intellectual implicates contained 
in faith than in the proclamation which evokes faith. About this 
explication I shall have a little more to say when I come, finally, to 
speak of the didache. Meanwhile let me quote only Dr Dodd’s 
comment on Romans Ix, g-10: ‘Confess with your mouth that Jesus 
is Lord, and believe in your heart that God raised him from the 
dead, and you will be saved.’ The comment is as follows: 


This is the only passage where he [St Paul] seems to equate saving faith 
with belief in a certain proposition, and he probably does so here only 





1 It is perhaps to be regretted that the Latin verb which introduces the Christian 
confession is not formed, as is the Greek verb which it translates, from the word 
for faith; since the original signification of trust or reliance is much more clearly 
present in the noun fides than in the verb credere, though the true meaning is really 
conserved when that is followed up by in instead of ut. 
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because he is approaching it through the exegesis of an Old Testament 
passage. It is quite clear that for Paul faith is fundamentally a trustful 
attitude towards God, and not intellectual belief (Commentary on Romans, 
p. 166). 


I would, however, add that even in this passage the proposition 
in question affirms not a general truth but an act of God in 
history. 

This discrimination of the given Word, which was made flesh 
in human history, from the derived but none the less indispensable 
words ——_- in propositional form, was insisted on by my 
early teacher, the Ritschlian Wilhelm Herrmann, in his constantly 
reiterated distinction between the Glaubensgrund and the Glaubens- 
gedanken, the basis on which faith rests and the thoughts to which 
it gives rise. I recognize it again in the teaching of Dr Barth, who 
apparently sat with me on the benches of Herrmann’s class-room, 
when he distinguishes what he calls das geschehene Wort Gottes, the 
word of God as eventuated, from das geschriebene and das verkiin- 
digte Wort, the word of God as written and as preached: 


The Bible [he writes] is not itself and in itself God’s revelation as 
eventuated. . . . Therefore we honour the Bible in the wrong way, and 
in a way unwelcome to itself, when we directly identify it with this other 
thing, with revelation itself. 


Again, 


The revelation towards which the Bible witnesses look, looking and 
pointing away from themselves, is already other than the word of the 
witnesses, other in the purely formal sense in which an event is other than 
even the best and most faithful report of it. But this difference is incon- 
siderable compared with that to which there is no analogy, namely, that 
revelation has to do with the Jesus Christ who was to come and who finally, 
when the time was fulfilled, did come—and so with the actual, literal Word 
spoken now really and directly by God Himself. Whereas in the Bible we 
have to do in all cases with human attempts to repeat and reproduce this 
Word of God in human thoughts and words with reference to particular 
human situations. . . .} 


William Temple was making fundamentally the same point when 
he wrote: 


There is no such thing as revealed truth. There are truths of revelation, 
that is to say, propositions which express the results of correct a? 
concerning revelation; but they are not themselves directly revealed. 
What is offered to man’s apprehension in any specific revelation is “not 
truth concerning God, but God Himself.? 


I am well enough aware of the deep theological differences separating 
Ritschl, Barth and Temple; but I think that each is here saying 
essentially the same thing in his own characteristic way. 


1 Dogmatik, 1/1, pp. 114-16. 
2 Nature, Man and God, pp. 317, 322. 
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V 


We must pass now from the kerygma to the koinonia. The burden 
of our Lord’s original kerygma was, as we have seen, that the new 
age was at hand and that men must make up their minds at once 
whether they were going to share in its life. But the Christian 
koinonia is precisely the life of the new age, in so far as that can be 
lived while Christians are also living in the midst of the present 
age as citizens of both worlds. We cannot here discuss the much- 
debated question of the sense in which, either for Jesus Himself or 
for His followers, the new age is already come or is still to come. 
But I shall take it as clearly true (a) that the apostolic writers con- 
ceive the life of their own Christian koinonia to be controlled by the 
pownee of the new age and (0) that they believe these powers cannot 

e enjoyed in their fullness until the final act in the drama of redemp- 
tion breaks upon the earthly stage. There is a profundity of insight 
in their very alternation between fruition and hope. St Paul writes: 


You know the kairos, that it is now the hour to wake from sleep; for now 
salvation is nearer to us than when we first believed. The night is far gone, 
the day is at hand. Let us then cast off the works of darkness, and put on 
the armour of light (Romans x11, 11-13). 


So in one of the Johannine epistles it is said that 


The darkness is passing away, and the real light is already shining 
(1 John 0, 8). 


And in the Epistle to Titus: 


The grace of God has appeared for the salvation of all men, schooling 
us to renounce impiety and worldly desires, and to live temperately, 
uprightly and piously in the present age, awaiting the blessed hope of the 
appearing of the glory of the great God and the Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself up for us to redeem us from all lawlessness, and to purify 
for himself a peculiar people, zealous for good deeds (Titus 11, 11-14). 


This peculiar people is the Christian koinonia. The given Word 
of the Gospel is thus the glad tidings that, through the gracious 
intervention of God in Christ, culminating in the Pentecostal gift 
of the Spirit, a new kind of life has been inaugurated for society— 
a life which men may begin to enjoy without delay, having, as St 
Paul says, ‘the first fruits of the Spirit . . . while we wait for the 
redemption of our bodies’ (Romans vill, 23). This, however, is no 
life on the merely human plane, but is at all points irradiated by 
the divine. It is such a togetherness with one’s fellow men as can 


1 St Paul writes again that ‘We all, our unveiled faces reflecting like a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are being transformed into the same likeness from one glory 
to another . . .’; yet at the same time he looks forward eagerly to a ‘surpassingly 
unsurpassable measure of glory in eternity’ when what he calls the slight troubles 
of the present moment are overpast (2 Cor. 111, 18; Iv, 18). 
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be enjoyed only in a joint togetherness with God in Christ through 
the Spirit, and it is at the same time such a togetherness with God 
as can be enjoyed only in togetherness with one’s fellow men. 
The New Testament word for this triangular relationship is agape— 
a word inadequately rendered in modern English either as love or 
as charity. Agape is the cement which holds the koinonia together; 
hence it was not unnatural that the common meal which was the 
highest expression of this togetherness should in early Christian 
circles often have been called simply the agape. 

To be a Christian is to belong to the kotnonia of the new aeon, 
being bound in agape towards one’s fellow members in God. A 
man becomes a Christian when God so takes hold of him in Christ 
that he puts his whole trust in the good news of the dawn of a new 
age which makes possible this kind of life. This is what conversion 
meant for the converts of the apostolic age. ‘By grace you have been 
saved through faith’, writes St Paul (Eph. 11, 8). The Christian’s 
faith is his response to God’s gracious approach to him in Christ. 
It is his trustful acceptance of the good news, and his surrender to 
its implications. But since the substance of the good news is pre- 
cisely the possibility of a new life in the koinonia of agape, in the 
fellowship of love, the test of whether a man really puts his trust 
in it is vs forthe he actually does begin to live this new life of fellow- 
ship. Being a Christian means both believing and belonging. A 
man cannot really belong without believing; but if he does not 
belong, that is the best proof that he does not really believe. This 
is why the New Testament says that Christians are made by their 
faith, but are identified by their fruits; made Christians by their 
trust in the good news, but identified as such by whether or not they 
live as if the good news were true. And identified infallibly. ‘A good 
tree cannot bear bad fruit, and a rotten tree cannot bear sound 
fruit? (Matt. vii, 18). ‘Hereby we know that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments’ (1 John 11, 3). ‘In this the children of 
God are manifest, and the children of the devil; whosoever doeth 
not righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother’ (1 John 11, 10). ‘God is agape; and he that dwelleth in 
agape dwelleth in God, and God in him’ (1 John tv, 16). This does 
not mean, of course, that we are ever in a position to make infallible 
identification; for we can never be certain how far men are really 
moved by love of their brethren. Nevertheless we are far from 
helpless in the matter, and it is the only test we have. ‘By this shall 
all men know that you are my pupils, if you have agape towards 
each other’ (John xi1I, 35). ‘I am made manifest to God’, writes 
St Paul to the Corinthians, ‘and I hope I am made manifest in your 
consciences also’ (2 Cor. v, 11). 

It is often thought that St Paul and St James are at odds with 
one another on this question of the relative primacy of faith and 
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love. Yet neither does St James deny that the deeds of love pre- 
suppose faith, nor St Paul that faith would in itself be quite valueless 
if it did not issue in deeds of love. The one writes that ‘faith, if it 
have not deeds, is dead, being alone’ (James 11, 17); and the other 
that ‘though I have all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing’ (1 Cor. xi, 2). 

This means that it is only from the life of the fellowship that 
the true significance of the Gospel can be understood. If our 
Christian life in community were more nearly what it ought to be, 
then men would by looking at us really know what the good news 
portended. Most of ourselves would have to confess that we were 
drawn to believe the good news through its exemplification in the 
life of the Christian community into which we were born, or with 
which we later came into touch. What really challenged and drew 
us was that kind of life, that kind of togetherness with one’s fellows 
in the love of God. It was Christ Himself who thus acted upon us, 
but He acted upon us through His embodiment in the koinonia. 
And it is almost vain to hope that men will ever understand what 
we mean by the love of God in Christ, if we provide them with 
no object-lesson of how it works out in the relationship of man to 
man. 

If we look back upon the long story of the evangelization of 
Europe, we shall, I think, realize that the life of the Christian 
community, grossly imperfect as it often was, has nevertheless acted 
in this way as an evangelizing agency on the largest scale. We can 
say, I think, that throughout most of the Christian centuries faith 
and love went hand in hand. The men who believed and worshipped 
were the men of goodwill, and the men who neither believed nor 
worshipped were for the most part men of mischievous will. The 
heavy Seaton of our time is that there has lately developed some- 
thing of what the biologists would call a fission in this traditional 
organism of the life of Christendom. There is now in our midst a 
large fund of charity and brotherly kindness, of zeal for the redress 
of wrong, and of genuinely sacrificial living which, however Christian 
in its ancestry, has become entirely divorced from the Church’s 
faith and worship; while on the other hand the Church itself is 
better known among us for its faith than for its love. Yet what 

rospect is there for the spiritual recovery of our peoples until this 
urt be healed? 


VI 


Finally, let us consider the didache, that is, the instruction given 
to those who have been drawn into the koinonia by the kerygma. 
The New Testament epistles are examples of such instruction, 
being all addressed to those who are already within the fellowship. 
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‘Occasionally’, writes Dr Dodd, ‘it seems to include what we should 
call apologetic, that is, the reasoned commendation of Christianity 
to persons interested, but not yet convinced.’! I should say, however, 
that the apologetic is much more than occasional, and that it is pro- 
vided for the guidance of those who have attained a real measure of 
conviction, yet whose minds are still beset with difficulties, or who 
are at a loss how to answer certain questions that may be put to 
them. An example is Romans Ix to x1, where St Paul is facing the 
difficulty raised by the fact that, though God’s promises were 
made to Israel, the Christian fellowship, which claims to be the 
inheritor of these promises, now contains more Gentiles than Jews. 
Another is Hebrews v to x, where the writer faces the parallel 
difficulty that Jesus, who for Christians is the great High Priest, 
is not in the line of the Levitical priesthood. Otherwise the instruc- 
tion given to the converts was, as the Epistles show, at the same 
time both what we should call ethical and what we should call 
theological; the theological exposition usually appearing as a pre- 
paration and basis for the ethical exhortation, yet without any 
consciousness of such a sharp distinction between the two as this 
modern terminology suggests. 

It seems clear, however, that the New Testament writers not 
only distinguish between preaching and teaching, but also between 
two levels of teaching. There is the elementary teaching given to 
all, and there is the sophia or gnosis or mysterion, that is, the more 
advanced wisdom and knowledge given to the maturer minds, and 
especially to those who have the necessary gifts to become teachers 
themselves. The Epistle to the Hebrews offers an example of such 
more advanced teaching. As the writer embarks on the most difficult 
part of his exposition, the part about Melchisedek, he reproaches 
those whom he is addressing with the backwardness of their 
understanding: 


Though by this time you should be teaching other people, you need some 
one to teach you again the elements of the beginning of the revelation of 
God. You need milk, not solid food. . . . Solid food is for the mature. 


But at once he relents, and says: 


Let us then go on to what is mature, leaving the word of the beginning 
of Christ, not laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works 
and of trust in God, of didache about baptisms, the laying on of hands, the 
resurrection of the dead and the judgement of the Age. With God’s per- 
mission, we shall do this; since in the case of people who have once been 
enlightened, and have tasted the heavenly gift and had part in the Holy 
Spirit, and have tasted the good word of God and the powers of the Age 
to Come, and then fall away from it, it is impossible to renew them again 
to repentance (Hebrews Vv, 12-VI, 6). 





1 The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, p. 4. 
31 
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It will be remembered that in the passage from 1 Corinthians with 
which this paper began, St Paul draws exactly the same distinction 
between milk for those who are babes in Christ and the solid food 
of wisdom for those who are more mature. 

Now it seems to me that what we know to-day as theology or 
dogmatics falls almost in its entirety, not only within the didache as 
distinct from the kerygma, but within the higher sophia as distinct 
from the elementary didache. And about the higher sophia offered 
by the Epistle to the Hebrews Dr Ernest Scott says this: 


An eminent teacher, believing that he has arrived at a truer and deeper 
conception of the work of Christ, communicates his discovery to a group 
of his more mature disciples for whom the bare elements of Christian 
instruction are no longer sufficient. He is convinced that the doctrine which 
he expounds is in full harmony with the accepted faith. He finds it adum- 
brated in passages of Scripture which are no doubt mysterious, but which 
reveal their meaning to the mind that has been duly enlightened. Never- 
theless it is a new doctrine, a Gnosis, and he lays it before his readers with 
a certain reserve. He speaks to them, not in the name of the official Church, 
but as an individual thinker, who has arrived at this interpretation along a 
path of his own. . . . The author is at pains to impress upon us that he 
acquiesces in the ordinary teaching, and takes his departure at the point 
aoe t . leaves off (The Epistle to the Hebrews: its Doctrine and Significance, 
p. 39f.). 


It would be a happy thing if we theological teachers of later 
days laid our conclusions before our readers with a like reserve, 
recognizing the large extent to which they represent individual 
interpretations. And even when they do not represent personal 
interpretations, but interpretations deep rooted in the tradition of 
Western theological discussion as a whole, it may still be important 
that we should distinguish them most carefully from the ‘given 
Word, the essential and unvarying Gospel’ which they profess to 
elaborate; thus leaving room for other and different elaborations 
emanating from other theological traditions that have grown up, or 
may yet grow up, in other parts of the world where the Gospel has 
now been preached. 

JOHN BAILLIE 
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THE ARTICULATE WORD 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 
By D. G. MOSES 


on eae WORD became flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory... .’ 

Thus wrote the author of the Fourth Gospel, summing up in 
pregnant phrase the story of the Incarnate One. It is not only a 

rofound and yet simple statement of the mighty act of God in 

istory; it is also a clear and classic expression of the fundamental 
problem of communication. The Word which was with God, and 
which was God, had to become flesh and dwell among men in order 
that men might see its glory. The Word was indeed the creative and 
ordering force of the whole universe and there was nothing that was 
created that was not created by it. Every created thing, the whole 
choir of heaven and furniture of earth, witnesses to its wisdom, 
power and reason. But still it was a hidden reality, an unseen Mover, 
something incognito, too diffused and too abstract to be perceived 
as a glorious, living form. And so it had to become flesh, a Son of 
man among the sons of men, so that its very essence, its glorious 
inner nature, might become patent to all. It is this same Word, that 
once became flesh and dwelt among men in Palestine, that needs to 
become flesh again and dwell among the men and women of our day 
and generation. The Word that became flesh at a point of time in 
history needs to become flesh and dwell in contemporary man, so 
that he too may be able to see its glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father. That, in short, is the problem of communica- 
tion, ever eternal and ever changing: ever eternal because it is the 
once-for-all given Word that needs to be communicated; ever 
changing because the given Word needs to be re-interpreted and 
exemplified in every changing age. 

The Church is called, therefore, to an endless task of re-incarnat- 
ing the given Word in every age and generation in such a way that 
men may be arrested by it and attracted to its glory. It is true that 
the given Word is once-for-all given, completely and finally, but 
it is once-for-all because it is for all, at all times. It is the Church’s 
task to re-give the Word, to re-incarnate the Incarnate One, to make 
Him so clearly visible to contemporary man that he too may be 
able to perceive His glory. 

How is this challenging and humbling task to be performed? 
How is the Church to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, the recovery 
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of sight to the blind and to set at liberty them that are bruised? In 
a word, it can do so if it possesses in its inner life the Person who 
was the given Word. For the given Word was no magic formula, 
no intellectual proposition, no esoteric doctrine, but a living Person. 
Therefore, what the Church needs, in order to communicate the 
given Word, is to possess in its inner life the Person who was in 
Himself the Gospel to the poor, the healing of the broken-hearted, 
the light of the benighted and the liberty of the bruised soul. Where 
the given Word has not been first received it can never be re-given. 
But where the given Word has been accepted and is the abiding 
foundation of all its activities, then the Church can re-give the 
Word, re-incarnate the Son of Man to contemporary humanity. It 
will then not only have the power to fulfill its commissioned task: 
it will silence the criticism of people like Mr Gandhi who say that 
what is wanted is not preaching, but living. As a matter of fact, 
Mr Gandhi’s objection is not so much to communication of the 
living Word as to communication of the empty word. So much of 
our witnessing is mere empty sound, sometimes sound and fury and 
hurry, without the valid Christian experience behind it; and it is not 
surprising that a devout soul like Mr Gandhi should rebound to an 
extreme and unsound position. But if the content of our communica- 
tion is the Incarnate Word in all His indescribable glory, and if the 
course and channel of our communication is first prompted by a 
life lived in and through that Incarnate Word, our communication 
will be winged with power and our articulation will be suffused with 
a striking sense of reality. 

In the first place, the given Word should be articulated in all 
its challenging relevance to the plight of man to-day. Much contro- 
versy has raged round the idea of ‘points of contact’ in recent years; 
some claiming that there are no points of contact at all between the 
Christian religion and other faiths and others that there are and that 
the preacher’s first task is to go out of his way to find these points of 
contact so as to present his message successfully. But this whole 
discussion, useful in its own way, has been vitiated by a failure to 
realize that there is an even higher category than ‘points of contact’, 
namely, the category of relevance. Relevance is the determining 
principle, and points of contact, in the sense of similarities of ideas 
between the Christian faith and other religions, are just one aspect 
of it, the intellectual aspect of relevance. The given Word is indeed 
sufficient for all human needs; that is our faith and that is our experi- 
ence. But what is needed to-day is so to lift the Word of power, of 
peace and of freedom before the eyes of contemporary man, in his 
confusion, that he will perceive with an inner certainty that it is the 
word for him in his present perplexity and helplessness. Such an 
authentic articulation of the Word, such a convincing communica- 
tion, will depend on two important factors. It will depend first 
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of all on a deep and sympathetic understanding of the plight of 
modern man in a world that has been laid waste by the horrors of 
a global war and in which forces have been let loose which, unless 
they are wisely harnessed, will spell utter and complete ruin. In the 
second place, it will mean that the Church, at this critical hour in 
the history of mankind, in this desperate day of distress and this 
promising day of opportunity, has a spirit-illumined knowledge of 
the riches of the Gospel that we have in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Where this double knowledge exists, there the given Word can be 
communicated with an exultant enthusiasm and a glorious hope 
that the tried medicine will meet the diagnosed disease. 

What is the situation in India? And what are some of the special 
aspects of the problem of communication pertaining to this land? 
Even a cursory understanding of the life of the country for the last 
eight years, the period of the second world war, will point to some 
immediate necessities, some clamant needs to be kept in mind in 
the proclamation of the given Word. In the first place, if the given 
Word is to be communicated effectively and relevantly to-day, the 
Church must remember the necessity for interpreting the recent 
events of world history in the light of the faith that has been vouch- 
safed to it. A countless number of thoughtful men and women have 
been unhinged in the life of their spirit by the cataclysmic happenings 
of the recent past. They have been unable to make any sense of 
them, or to decipher any significance in them. Many have resigned 
themselves without much thought to a view of the meaninglessness 
of history and the purposelessness of life. They echo the words of 
Macbeth: 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Their inherited faith seems to be helpless in the content of this 
confusion. It has no light to shed; on the contrary, it makes confusion 
worse confounded by its airy theory of this world being just a maya, 
or illusion, the theatre of the irrational sport of the divine being. 
No far-off, divine event is intended or consummated. You will 
search the Hindu scriptures in vain for anything comparable to the 
idea of a Kingdom of God, to the idea that God is a living God, a 
God of purpose, whose purposes are ever sure, even though His 
ways may be past finding out. Here is a realm of real need, where the 
given Word can be lifted up to shed its strengthening light. If only 
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the Church can seize this opportunity and interpret its eternal 
Gospel in its relevance to history and historical happenings; if only 
it could show to the dazed men of this land that the given Word 
is a word that incarnated itself in history and that all historical 
happenings are determined by their conformity or non-conformity 
to its claims, that God is a God in history, in history and above 
history, ruling and over-ruling the wicked wills of men. ‘Those words 
of the Incarnate One, “There shall be wars and rumours of wars, . . . 
nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom’, ‘And 
when these things come to pass, then look up and lift up your heads, 
for your redemption draweth nigh’, if only the Church in India could 
make them live again in their full significance, the Church would be 
making its age-old message triumphantly relevant to one of the 
dominant needs of India to-day. 

In the second place, another immediate necessity to be kept in 
mind is the proclamation of the given Word in the ever-widening 
influence of the secularistic view of life among the large majority of 
educated Indians. Secularism as a world view is perhaps an exploded 
system of thought in the West, even though it seems to hold countless 
numbers of men and women in its perilous grip so far as an uncon- 
scious, practical allegiance to it is concerned. Whe two world wars, 
there is no doubt, have knocked the bottom out of that seemingly 
attractive philosophy. Recent events have shown that human nature 
in the raw is seldom mild, that the ape and the tiger in it have not 
died and that even when they come near taming, the donkey in it 
is still a die-hard. Events have shown that the deification of man, 
or of the work of his hands, has the strangely contradictory effect of 
destroying man and his cherished values. It is this one-world view 
that is the working philosophy of many an educated mind in India. 
It is not that, even here, the shock of the impact of world events on 
that easy understanding of human nature has not been felt, but still 
more that for want of a more reasonable substitute in the inherited 
systems of thought, the modern educated Indian continues to be a 
practical secularist. Here is another vast realm of human need, 
challenging the Church to illuminate the Gospel view of man. We 
must demonstrate the bankruptcy of the secularistic view of life 
with reference to recent world events and exemplify the necessity 
for a transcendental centre for man’s worship and his doings. ‘The 
given Word, the Incarnate Son, has to be lifted up as the giver of all 
life, as the energy of the moral being of man and as the revelation 
which both destroys and builds up the strange contradiction of 
which man is composed. 

Because God, the fount of living waters, and the only proper 
object of man’s absolute worship, has been forgotten, the modern 
educated Indian has hewn for himself broken cisterns that can hold 
no water. Social service, political emancipation, a more equitable 
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economic life have all become the temporary a forces and 
rallying points of what would otherwise be a completely meaningless 
life. They have not been without their value; they have given meaning 
and interpretation to life. But the day of disillusionment is not far 
off, for by their very nature they are relative and can never take the 
place of the one supreme loyalty of life—the vision and the worship 
of God. This word has to be spoken and the incarnate Lord lifted 
up, not only as the supreme object of worship and the centre of the 
heart’s loyalty, but as the one absolute standard of reference, judging 
and purifying the relative loyalties of life. 

In the third place, there is a new opportunity, in the vast ferment 
of political and social changes that are taking place in modern India, 
for the Christian Church to make known the riches that it possesses 
in the given Word. India is on the eve of achieving her full political 
independence and in many of the provinces she is acting as if she 
were actually free. Social legislation of a far-reaching kind, cutting 
right across social traditions that have come down through the 
centuries, are being rushed through the legislatures. In Bombay 
Presidency, bigamy has been prohibited by law and in the Madras 
and other Presidencies orthodox caste Hindu temples have been 
thrown open to the depressed classes. Changes of an equally far- 
reaching character in the economic structure of this vast sub- 
continent are under serious consideration. All this revolutionary 
re-making of Indian society is being undertaken on the purely 
humanitarian ground that the equality of man has to be maintained 
and the dignity of human nature preserved. These ideas are the 
good essence of Christian ethics and have become determining 
forces in public life, through the preaching of the Gospel in the last 
ten decades and more. But these ideas are taken up to be worked into 
the new society that is emerging without the Christian view of life 
which is its abiding source and its sustaining strength. Just here is 
the new door of opportunity for the Christian Church in India. 
Now is the time for an unambiguous and penetrating communication 
of the Christian view of life which will show itself as the source, 
support and strength of the radical social changes enacted on the 
Indian scene. The nature and the destiny of man, the worth of the 
human personality are nowhere more clearly seen than in the revela- 
tion of the Incarnate Word. It is as seen in the context of that life 
which was the light of men that human personality has any abiding 
worth or the possibility of achieving any significance. Without 
faith in the given Word and without obedience to the first and great 
commandment, ‘ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy mind and with all thy strength’, the abstract doctrines of the 
equality of man and the worth of human personality will lead only 
to a superficial formalism in action and become in the end humanity’s 
snare rather than humanity’s salvation. Therefore, one aspect of the 
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problem of communication of the Gospel lies in giving to the revolu- 
tionary fervour of modern India the revolutionary gospel of the 
given Word. 

In the fourth place, the given Word still waits for the Indian 
Church to bring its own peculiar honours to the King of Kings. 
One hundred and fifty years of the Church’s existence in India have 
still not sufficed to capture the religious heritage of the country 
to sing the praises of the crucified and risen Lord. Whatever the 
fundamental points of difference between the Christian faith and 
the religions of India, it cannot be denied that there is a great deal 
in the religious part of India that needs to be conserved in and 
transformed by the Christian religion. The Church in India is 
called to a presentation of the Gospel of Christ in such a way that 
it will be seen as the satisfactory fulfilment of her religious aspira- 
tions. The Cross will still tower over the edifice of the Church in 
India, for the Cross is what India has never had, but at the bottom 
the Indian lotus and the lighted lamp will have their place. 

In the fifth place the given Word needs to be communicated to 
the millions in the villages of India, still under the domination of 
superstitious fear and ignorant credulity. There are still millions of 
people who are living in the bondage of fear and whose whole 
religious life consists in nothing more than the propitiation of angry 
deities. The Christian Gospel of liberation, with its promise of a 
new and abundant life, has not penetrated many dark corners. A 
concentrated effort is required for the broadcasting of the message of 
deliverance as found in the given Word. But this all-out effort 
should be made by the Indian Church, by the individual members 
as they are scattered in the many villages of India. 

In the sixth place, the recent unhappy relations between the two 
big communities of India open up an unprecedented opportunity 
for a compelling and effective communication of the given Word. 
The Hindu and the Muslim in the provinces, where they are more 
or less in equal numbers, have been in undeclared war with each 
other. A spirit of hatred and enmity exists in many parts of India. 
And all through the centuries the Untouchable has suffered endless 
social and religious disabilities at the hands of the higher castes. 
If only the Church in India could demonstrate in actual living to 
the communities around it the nature of the Christian fellowship, 
the way in which it breaks down every wall of partition between 
peoples and races, it would mean a triumphant and irresistible 
articulation of the faith. In fact, countless numbers of men and 
women have come into the Church because of the fellowship and 
love among brethren that they have witnessed in village congre- 
gations. But the Church in India needs to purify itself, needs to 
get a clearer vision of the love that binds the redeemed of the Lord 
together so that it can in very fact demonstrate to the people of 
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India that in Christ there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor 
barbarian, male nor female, bond nor free, high-caste nor low-caste, 
Hindu nor Muslim. No more effective presentation of the Gospel 
can be thought of at the present time in India than this, for the 
Church to live as a Church, as a Koinonia. It will still the passions, 
cool the mounting hatreds and bring peace to anguished hearts. 

And finally, the given Word has still an endless opportunity of 
meeting the dire spiritual needs of man as such in India. In spite of 
all the advance in education, in commerce and in industry, in spite 
of all the political and economic changes that have taken place, the 
fundamental human nature of man, whether in India or elsewhere, 
is the same and the fundamental human problem remains the same. 
Men and women, educated and uneducated, are all faced with the 
identical problem of how to do the good which they know and to 
eschew the evil which they hate. This experience of frustration in 
the moral life, this sense of utter poverty of strength in the inner 
man to meet the call of the ideal, is eating into the core of their being 
and reducing them to insignificance in their own eyes. Though 
unexpressed, there is a desperate longing for the possession of a 
power that will give them victory in their life. The given Word, the 
Incarnate Word, with its promise of peace to the broken-hearted 
and triumphant life to the defeated, is still the one remedy. 

The ancient prayer of India, ‘Lead me from the unreal to the 
real, Lead me from darkness to light, Lead me from death to 
immortality’, is still the deep longing of her teeming millions. And 
the given Word, the Incarnate Word, is still the one supreme 
answer to that prayer. But the true and the living way waits for its 
articulation by the Church of India. 


Davip GNANAPRAKASAM MOsEs 








THE ARTICULATE WORD 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 
By WALTER FREYTAG, Pu.D. 


I DO not propose to give a comprehensive statement on the 
problem of communication but to restrict myself to two 
aspects of it: in the first place the problem of communication to the 
community and rsa 3 the congregation; and secondly, as it 
relates in particular to the experience of the German missions 
abroad and of the German Church at home. This experience includes 
two characteristic features of our problem, both of which are of 
importance to-day, namely, the communication of the Word to 
primitive tribal units and communication in a totalitarian State. We 
shall deal with them separately and then try to outline what they 
have jointly to teach us. 


I. THE ARTICULATE WorRD IN THE LIFE OF TRIBAL UNITS 


Just before the war broke out, as a result of four years’ effort, 
an awakening took place in Central New Guinea among tribes whose 
existence had not been discovered until 1929. They had renounced 
heathenism but none of them had yet been baptized. In this situa- 
tion a native Christian of the neighbouring Roman Catholic mission 
visited this area and, after travelling extensively for some weeks, 
summarized his experience in these words: ‘What manner of God 
do you worship? Your entire life is transformed. What love this 
God has bestowed upon you! Again and again He gives you a new 
message. But we—we carry holy Mary around and we remain 
unchanged as ever.’ It is not my intention to criticize the Roman 
Catholic mission, but to indicate that here is an instance of the 
articulate Word. 

This example is not unusual but is in fact typical of our experi- 
ence among various tribes of New Guinea.for more than forty years. 
Certainly it was an exceptional situation, in that in New- Guinea 
the contact between the Gospel and primitive tribal culture came 
about virtually without the intervention or influence of western 
civilization. But it is this uncomplicated situation which makes the 
fundamental trends of the contact more apparent. 

It was a contact between tribal community and congregation. 
From the very beginning the mission refused to approach individuals 
or to segregate them from their tribal community. Their reason for 
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doing so was that they realized that these people’s centre of gravity 
lay much more in the life of the community than in the life of the 
individual person. A type of religion that is centred essentially in the 
community cannot be overwhelmed except by a decision of the 
community. Therefore, the principle was established, not to baptize 
anyone before the tribe as such had given up paganism and had 
consented to the baptism of the first converts. And it was through 
the congregation that the Word became articulate to the tribe, either 
through neighbouring parishes or through messengers from con- 
ope who had been definitely invited to settle down with their 
amilies among these tribes. 

In the process of this contact between the tribal community and 
the Christian congregation we may discern three stages. 

1. It is the witness who is the medium for the articulate Word. 
The Word needs the witness as mediator. It needs the bridge of 
human confidence if it is to be understood. The messengers of the 
congregations live among the tribes, they do what they can to 
respect their customs, they earn their livelihood by their own hands 
and learn the language thoroughly. They live the same kind of life 
as the tribes, but they are entirely dissimilar to them. They are 
superior in culture, with their iron tools, with their knowledge of 
white men and with their ability to give good advice on matters of 
mes goered and trouble. But above all, they are unlike because they 

ave other sources of spiritual power and because, in an incompre- 
hensible way, they do certain things and leave other things undone. 
They do not practise witchcraft and yet are free from fear. They are 
fearless and yet do not use arms. Formerly they walked in the way 
of their ancestors, but now they live an entirely new life and, still 
more, they die an entirely new death. 

2. Through contact with the witness, questions arise and are 
answered. As men of a changed life enter the tribal unit, something 
inexplicable happens. Whereas formerly all life was predetermined 
and depended on the fact that no change was made and that every 
step of life was granted as long as it remained a mere repetition 
of what the ancestors had done, now a new vision opens. All things 
may be changed. This new vision provokes questions regarding 
tribulations which have been felt for ages past, such as the fear of 
death, sorcery and vendetta. But there are also unanswered questions 
as to nature, life and death. Hic et nunc, here and now, the Word is 
heard. God, not the ancestors, is the Maker and Lord. He has made 
the world and us. Therefore the world and we belong to Him. He 
commands that we shall not practise magic. We shall not kill. There- 
fore the suffering from which we suffer is a self-occasioned need. 
It need not have been. 

3. But if this proclamation is heard, it is not yet comprehended. 
It is not possible to understand the Word of God without obedience. 
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To understand means to be changed. Again and again these people try 
to incorporate what they have learned in their own unchanged life, 
to make it subject to their own interests, to serve God but also their 
ancestors, to pray and yet to practise sorcery. But once people have 
heard that there is resurrection and final judgment, then everyone 
realizes too that he cannot rely on God’s promise and at the same 
time refuse obedience. Not until, when at the sick-bed of my child 
I rely on prayer only and in no way on sorcery, may I understand 
what is meant by: ‘I am the Lord Thy God’, the Lord over life and 
death. Not until the tribe has decided to abolish sorcery and vendetta 
can it know what it means ‘to walk before God and to be perfect’. 
Only under this discipline does the tribe learn what sin and forgive- 
ness, baptism and the grace of God in it really mean. The Word 
remains inarticulate until the reality of ‘man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God’ is understood. 

Among the tribal community of New Guinea the Word of God 
becomes articulate under two conditions only. First, the Christian 
congregations as its messengers have, thereafter, to walk the new 
way of obedience and have to test it with body and soul. Once it 
happened that a pagan tribe was burning two wives slowly above 
an open fire because they were suspected of having bewitched their 
husbands. The Christians intervened and protested saying: “Thou 
shalt not kill’. No one paid any attention. But when the Christians 
quite seriously offered themselves as substitutes for these wives, 
the hearts of the tribe were touched and they released their innocent 
victims. 

Secondly, the Word cannot become articulate without the assent 
of the conscience. It has to be the community’s own decision, its 
own obedience. It is within the environment of its own problems, 
its own conditions of life, its own existence, that the decision must 
be made. The outstanding characteristic of the work in New Guinea 
is that it developed without any europeanization, any transfer of 
ready-made patterns of ecclesiastical forms of life. For this is the 
fatal danger of our missionary work, in so far as it produces western- 
ization and tends to create new provinces and copies of our own 
type of church life, that it eliminates the duty of their own obedience, 
of personal and existential decision, that it transplants the former 
pagan into surroundings where the life seems to be an automatically 
Christian one, and that by a kind of short-circuit it hampers a true 
and real decision. 

The fact that the life of these tribal units is westernized does 
not mean that it remains without change. But it is changed by 
obedience, step by step only, and only in so far as God’s Word 
appeals to their own conscience. From the very beginning there was 
vigorous discouragement of any copying of the missionary and of 
the idea that to copy the missionary meant to be a Christian. On the 
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contrary, the policy was to show them step by step what God com- 
manded them to do. This policy began by saying: God wants things 
to be orderly. He wants clean houses and paved ways; and it led 
them step by step to their own forms of worship. 

The entire question of cultural inheritance has its answer here. 
We must not see this relation in a static sense. In that case we should 
be setting against each other values which are not comparable 
because they are inherent in systems of thought and practice and 
life. Every culture is the result of decisions of faith, and elements of 
culture cannot be transferred as such. You cannot grow fruits on 
trees to which they do not belong. It is the obedience of faith out of 
which Christian culture arises and because it is the obedience of a 
conscience with its own tradition it shapes a culture of its own 
according to the peculiarity of every nation. In this way tribal units 
became Christian congregations which lived their own new lives 
because the Word became articulate to them. These congregations 
stood the test of the dreadful trials of war-time. 


II. THe ARTICULATE WorD IN A TOTALITARIAN STATE 


Two preliminary remarks: 

I take it that we are all agreed that the totalitarian State is not 
a matter of yesterday but of to-day and to-morrow. The great 
temptation of our day and in all continents is the adoration of 
power and the deification of nation and state. All forms of new- 
heathenism—whether they arise on a basis of former Christian or 
Eastern religions or against an Islamic background, take the form 
of political religions. No secularism can remain merely negative; it 
finally inclines to fall into the concentrated form of man’s self- 
assertion, in a kingdom of this aeon, of this world, whether it be 
Nationalistic, Communistic, Islamic or Clerical. In referring to 
the experiences of German Christianity in the totalitarian State, 
I must confess: it was not we who stood the test but God who proved 
true. 

1. There was an articulate Word in the totalitarian State. We can 
easily show the points at which the opposition of the State to the 
Church arose. This opposition proves clearly which trends of the 
Christian Kerygma (message) were not irrelevant, even to the 
totalitarian State, but were scandalous, because their claim was 
overwhelmingly clear. There were three points of contradiction. 

(a) It was not an accident that our outstanding missionary. 
periodicals were prohibited by the Gestapo, all for the same reason, 
namely: because of our reports of the Tambaram meeting. In recent 
years every printed reference to ‘Tambaram was forbidden. Why was 
it so dangerous to mention the oecumenical movement? It was not 
the fact of undesirable international relations, but the Kerygma 
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about the people of God, which He gathers out of all nations, which 
was contradictory to the idea of the totalitarian State. The glorifica- 
tion of one’s own nation, the self-assertion of men, is the sign of all 
totalitarian intentions. Therefore the reality of one holy nation, 
chosen out of all earthly nations, is a continued thorn in the flesh of 
a totalitarian State. Here, moreover, is to be found the deepest 
motive for the godless anti-semitism. 

(6) The second point of contrast was the eschatological message 
(Kerygma) of the Bible. Strange to say, the same Third Reich which 
began proclaiming that the State cares for the earth and the Church 
for heaven struggled bitterly in the later years of its tyranny against 
the eschatological Kerygma. Not a few Christians, ministers and 
laymen, became martyrs on account of their witness to the coming 
judgment. The totalitarian State could not tolerate the proclamation 
of the coming Lord because it itself claimed to be the ultimate 
purpose and aim of life. The growing hero-worship, beginning with 
the veneration of the unknown warrior and extending in ever more 
and more magnificent ceremonies for the heroes of the party, as 
well as for those of the recent war, had no other purpose than to deny 
the world to come and to glorify this contemporary world. 

(c) The third point of contrast was the first commandment and 
the Kerygma of the Lordship of Christ. After the prohibition of a 
certain meeting of the Confessional Church, a high official of the 
Gestapo, when asked for the reason, answered: ‘Let us see who has 
the power, we or the imaginary idea which the Church calls God’. 
The totalitarian State saw in man’s obedience to the invisible God 
a certain barrier and limitation to its own power. Here ended its 
unconditional claim. Here was an incombatable sense of right and 
justice. Here the secret of personality was manifest. For personality 
is rooted in obedience to God—not in the self-assertion of man. Such 
personalities were able to resist all corruptions and to remain unique 
and distinct and not submerged in the mass. 

The fact of the oecumenical fellowship of the Church, the 
eschatological hope and the testimony to the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ, these were the three points which were not irrelevant even 
to the totalitarian State. 

2. What was it that made these Kerygma articulate? Nothing else 
than the congregation in being, the congregation living by this Word 
and testifying to it by suffering. In the presence of the overwhelming 
power of the State the voices of individuals vanished. In this situa- 
tion the congregation as such was the only medium of the Kerygma. 
The great events of evangelism during the Third Reich cannot be 
described by enumerating the names of individual evangelists, but 
by reference to such events as the Confessional Synods, the Evan- 
gelical Weeks and so on. These events did not directly affect the 
community. They confirmed the congregations, which now more 
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than ever lived in a new brotherhood, in the word of God and in 
prayer, in breaking of bread and in the singing of hymns, old and 
new. It was remarkable that these confessional congregations con- 
sisted only partly of former adherents. One was aware that often 
those who were bravest in confessing their faith were people coming 
from outside, without Christian family traditions. What was it 
that attracted them? They discovered in the life of the congregation 
the reality as demonstrated by the life of church members, a reality 
which they had never found in the mendacious propaganda of the 
State. 

The question of the articulate Word in a totalitarian State can be 
answered only in this way: It is and was and will be only the Christian 
congregation which confesses its Lord through suffering. 


III. ConcLusiIons 


Out of these special experiences of articulation to the community 
through the congregation we emphasize the following five facts: 

1. Where and how the Word of God becomes articulate is not 
within our control. Just as the given Word is an event, so too the 
articulate Word is an event. There is nothing static about the Word 
which is articulate in certain cases and this once for all. There is no 
ready-made prescription which we must apply for being successful. 
It is the work of the Holy Spirit, ‘which bloweth where it listeth’, 
through whom it happens that the Lord opens the heart. 

z. The Word becomes articulate only through a living congre- 
gation. It alone is the medium of communication to the community. 
It is the apocalyptic sign of our time that all nations and states— 
consciously or unconsciously—are inclined to develop into totali- 
tarian forms, forms which at any moment may transform themselves 
and become demonic by self-deification. At this critical stage of the 
world the medium of communication will be not so much the 
individual congregation, or even the individual Church, but the 
oecumenical Church, the flock of Jesus Christ out of all nations. 

3. What is the message which the Church has to proclaim? Not 
that which ought to be, but that which exists, the reality of the living 
Lord. It is because we do not insist on this that our proclamations 
are often so ineffective. The world also makes pretty speeches about 
what ought to be. It is even far advanced in this art. It is unfortun- 
ately a fatal thing that people increasingly recognize that these 
speeches cost nothing and that all they are doing is to conceal the 
wrong that is going on. No, the Church must testify to nothing 
but the fact that God in Christ is a living reality, more real and more 
decisive than all the so-called realities of this world. This does not 
mean that the message of the Church may not refer to questions of 
this life. I have mentioned the message regarding the cleaning of 
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village-streets in New Guinea. But the message fails if it does not 
clearly testify to the foundation, the reality of the Lordship of Christ. 

4. How is this Word to be proclaimed? ‘Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me.’ The decisive Biblical term is witness, martyrs. We cannot 
dispose of the Word without fully identifying ourselves with it. 
Only as we live with our whole existence in the presence of our 
Lord may we be witnesses. This means that in fellowship with Him 
the centre of gravity of our life is not in this world but in the other. 
That means that as citizens of His Kingdom we belong—however 
deeply we may love our own nation—first and decisively to His 
people and His congregation. That means that we must be on the 
alert against the temptation to assert ourselves too quickly by the 
Word instead of Him. If we survey the whole series of Christian 
resolutions which have been passed during war-time, we see that 
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only too often and too naively they corresponded to the opinion of | 


the political majority or even to the intentions of the leading poli- 
ticians of the respective time and nations. It is the same with us in 
Germany. The only declaration since the war which has had spiritual 
consequences was the so-called Stuttgart declaration, in which our 
Church openly confessed its guilt. So, too, during the Third Reich 
only declarations like that of Barmen and other resolutions of the 
Confessional Church proved worthy of trust, because they were 
proclaimed in the face of sufferings. We must testify quite simply 
that the way of witness to-day is the same by which St Paul was led: 
‘I will show him, how great things he must suffer for my name’s 
sake’. At first sight this Word appears to refer to external suffering. 
But it also has a deeper implication. The more the Church—and 
that means us, as members of His body—is conformed to her Lord, 
the more she enters the fellowship of His sufferings. The suffering 
of the Church is an essential trend of her life. Her existence does not 
depend in the first place on what her enemies do to her. To be in the 
world and yet not of the world means suffering. Not to identify 
herself with the will to political self-assertion of a beloved nation 
means suffering. The Church is only the Church if, at this late hour 
of world history, in which the kingdoms of the earth prepare for 
their last triumphs, she becomes a company of sojourners and 
pilgrims who wait for a Lord who is not from hence. As long as the 
Church fails to walk His way of suffering, her testimony is not true 
and real and has not the seal of the Lord, who sends her forth. 

5. And finally, the goal of our communication to the community. 
It is not for us to draft general proposals for world-improvement, but 
at the very point of the open wounds of the community we have to pass 
on Christ's call: follow me. I shall try to demonstrate this fact by a 
very elementary example. As a resuit of past years, even the years 
since the war, German youth has lost faith in everything. It asks: 
What may one trust? There was a saying among our soldiers in the 
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war, that the only things in the newspapers which could be trusted 
were the obituaries and on the radio the announcements giving the 
time. Even now, after the war, the cleavages between propaganda and 
facts for German eyes (rightly, or wrongly), are so deep that young 
people do not trust any proclamation whatever. But there is one 
thing to which they listen. If these young people realize, by testi- 
mony or personal experience, that there are men in Gerinany and in 
Britain and in America and in many other countries who, as disciples 
of Christ, come what may and even when against the interests of 
their own nation, walk steadfastly the way of faith and love and 
righteousness because they belong to their coming Lord—then light 
dawns, the Word becomes articulate and they feel called to the 
congregation which He gathers out of all nations. This youth is 
ready to be called to the fellowship of a minority, even to a suffering 
minority, provided it discovers the reality of the living Lord in an 
obedient and faithful Church. In this way it happens that the 
Word is made manifest in their consciences. In this way the Word 
becomes articulate. 


WALTER FREYTAG 











THE ARTICULATE WORD 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 
By T. C. CHAO, Lirt.D. 


OD’S Word when spoken never returns void. When God created 

the Universe, He did so by His Word. He said: ‘Let there be 

light: and there was light’. Nor is God’s Word communicated to the 

void. It is always communicated from God the Person to man as 

person in his practical existential situation, in his need and for his 

redemption. To the African, God speaks as if He were an African; 

to the Chinese, God speaks as if He were a Chinese. To all men and 

women, the Word goes out over against their particular existing 
environments and their several cultural settings. 

When God speaks man must listen, not necessarily with physical 
ears, but in the spirit, in the total response of his whole being; for 
God not only utters, but is, the Word. The human mind must 
interpret and understand in terms of its experience within its 
cultural orbits. The most amazing thing happens when, in speaking 
His Word to man, God comes from beyond man by the imposition of 
limitations upon Himself and by assuming humanity. He comes in 
the Word Incarnate, He gives what He is to man in His existential 
situation. 

Consequently if we desire to know how the Gospel is to be 
given to the Chinese, we must first of all have a clear conception 
of the actual situation in which the Chinese people are living. 
We must understand their cultural background and its present 
conditions. 

Now China has been said to be a culture rather than a nation. In 
her struggle to become a nation to-day she loses her culture and 
leaves it in a state of collapse. She has had a long past during which 
she has undergone innumerable changes, the rises and falls of many 
dynasties, the invasions of many fierce peoples, the wars and 
rebellions of many periods and the growth and decay of many arts 
and religions. But never in these changes was China’s cultural 
foundation shaken and destroyed. The depth of China’s cultural 
ocean was calm and undisturbed in spite of storms and waves that 
rolled on like mountains. But to-day the situation is different. Not 
only the edifice, but also the foundation of Chinese culture has been 
thoroughly shaken and even subverted. Upon what solid ground will 
the future of the Chinese nation be built? Is not China impatiently 
waiting to hear the Word of God? 
482 
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China had a philosophy of the universe and of life in which was 
grounded the humanistic belief that this phenomenal world, together 
with our human selves, is the only real world and that it nevertheless 
is a moral cosmos, ordered and governed by its own laws. While no 
such words as ‘substratum’, ‘substance’, ‘world ground’, ‘thing-in- 
itself’, are found in Chinese philosophy, there was the belief in some- 
thing eternal, in tao, or nature, or reason, or heaven, somethin 
immanent and ruling in the universe. In the strength of such a belief, 
China developed her ethics and her ethical universalism, proclaiming 
that within ‘the four seas’ all are brothers and under heaven all live 
in one family. Men must live in right human relations which, when 
rectified in the sincere mind, express themselves in peace and 
harmony. 

Nor was China without an exalted religion. According to the 
teachings of the great sages, religion is an expression of man’s 
dependence upon and gratitude to the sources of life. So, when the 
people worshipped heaven and earth, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, rivers and mountains, together with ancient sages, heroes 
and ancestors, they grasped to some extent the deep meaning 
of life. 

Life was indeed difficult, for the strict demands of ethics were 
not adequately matched with religious faith. It needed art to be the 
prop of much that should have had roots in eternity, but that was 
suspended in the air because of the inadequacy both of ethics and 
of religion provided by a sort of cosmic humanism. Consequently 
Chinese art blossomed and created another world for the spirit of 
man. It gave strenuous life its needed relaxation, recreation and rest. 
It made possible, to a considerable extent, the communion of spirit 
with spirit. We have only to look at a Chinese landscape painting, 
with its forms of mountains and waters and with a lonely human 
figure in their midst, to see the kind of provision made for the ‘flight 
of the alone to the alone’. 

But this Chinese culture has collapsed. The causes of this mighty 
disintegration are not far to seek. Contact with the West proved that 
Chinese culture was insufficient to withstand or absorb the forces of 
a materialistic and mechanistic civilization. Contact with Christi- 
anity, too, made the Chinese people of the past generations fear the 
onslaught of its passionate iconoclasm. In the face of its advance, 
neither ancestor worship, upon which the solidarity of Chinese 
society depended, nor the large family system, could escape thorough- 
going subversion. These contacts awakened the thoughtful to the 
dangerous plight which China was in, and led to social, political and 
intellectual revolutions, followed by wars and invasions, all of which 
undermined China’s spiritual foundations. The new education finally 
completed the process of disintegration by breaking up the literati 
class into various professions. A new generation arose that knew not 
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Joseph. With the disappearance of the literati class, there remains no 
solid group in China to love and conserve her wonderful culture. 
Throughout the twenty-five dynasties, China had never experienced 
a shake-up like this, for all past changes left the root of Chinese life 
untouched. But to-day, Chinese life is shaken to its very foundations. 
Its philosophy, ethics, religion, art, language and everything else are 
falling to pieces. The whole of China seems to be suspended in 
the air. 

China is therefore in dire need of a faith. She is vaguely aware 
that, while she is not deeply interested in metaphysics, she is actually 
crying out for a metaphysical foundation, for a new faith. She used 
to have a set of ideas, a system of philosophy, upon which her life 
was built. But this philosophy has been uprooted and something has 
to take its place. A few years ago, when the Japanese invasion was 
at its peak, I visited a prominent Chinese philosopher and asked 
him whether in his opinion China now possessed a new national 
philosophy which gave her a national will strong enough to with- 
stand the deadliest kind of foreign encroachment. ‘No,’ he replied, 
‘such a philosophy will take a long time to come into being.’ I saw 
in my mind, as we went on with our conversation, that we Christians 
had long possessed something which might serve as a basis for such 
a philosophy and which we should impart if we could. China’s 
thinkers and scholars would not be able nor, if they were able, 
would they be willing to conserve the best elements in Chinese 
culture which should not be disregarded and discarded. To do so 
needs a vital culture outside to serve as an antithesis. Such a vital 
antithesis Christianity alone provides, for Christianity alone has 
within it the power not only to redeem Chinese men and women as 
individuals, but to redeem their culture and to fulfil its aspirations. 
Christianity compressed is a simple gospel, ‘the old, old story of 
Jesus and His love’. But when this is communicated, it takes on an 
interpretation which is nothing short of theology. Christianity is to 
be theologically communicated and China, because of her growing 
consciousness of a deep need, is ready to hear the Gospel and to 
accept its interpretation or theology if it is ably and passionately 
presented. 

This situation should fire the imagination of all Christians who 
are anxious to evangelize the world. The genius of Chinese culture 
is similar to that of stoicism in the early days of the Christian era, 
save that it does not possess its excessive rigour or suffer from its 
lack of a deep sense of humour. The Christian Gospel conquered 
stoicism and fulfilled its highest aspirations. Why should Christianity 
not do the same to Chinese culture? It can give China the good 
tidings of the coming of God in history, that He assumed humanity 
in Jesus Christ, the Word Incarnate, gave Himself to man for his 
redemption, lived, taught, died on the Cross and was buried and 
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arose from the dead to live and be victorious for evermore. It can 
do two things: first, it can impart to China what she most needs, a 
power from beyond her own strivings and a faith that God is eternal, 
transcendental, always coming to man and to his world from another 
world than this. The immanentism of China must have this element 
of the transcendental to meet the demands of her high ideals. And 
secondly, Christianity can tell China that the decisive event in 
history nearly two thousand years ago can become contemporaneous 
with the decisive event in the life of an individual or a nation. Once 
these two things are communicated to China, her evangelization may 
go on without much further hindrance. 

The literati class is gone indeed, but an educated class has 
emerged in its place, as important as, or even more important than, 
the literati of the past, for they are educated men who are still 
responsibly aware that the task of governing their nation falls upon 
their shoulders. They are now open to the Christian message and 
to the influence of the Holy Spirit. In fact, more than two-thirds of 
China’s territory is to-day open to Christian evangelization. There 
are therefore unprecedented opportunities that may soon pass away 
if not strategically grasped for the glory of the Lord. There are open 
doors in non-Christian, as well as Christian, institutions of learning, 
from the middle schools up. There are ample chances to meet the 
teachers and students of such institutions and the intellectual 
elements in various walks of life. ‘The question is not how to 
communicate the Word to them, but, rather, who are available 
to do so? 

The Word, however, is not only to be given by speech; it must 
be imparted by the contagion of actual Christian living. It must also 
be expressed, interpreted and presented on the printed page. Christian 
literature is in a sad plight in China. Not only is there a dearth of 
that good literature of high quality which is necessary for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, but there is also a dearth of writers able to 
cope with the situation. The field indeed is white unto harvest, 
but the labourers are few, too few to be of any effective service. 

During the month of March of this year, one of the radical 
newspapers in Shanghai, the Wen Hui Pao, published in its supple- 
mentary sections at least eight articles on Christianity, written for 
the most part by admirers of Jesus who are not yet His disciples. 
One of these writers called Jesus ‘ a great hero’, but His present-day 
followers in China, who follow Him because of a livelihood, they 
call ‘sinners against Him’. Another broke into verse and said: 


Go, 

Go to Jerusalem 

And see the sun rise. 

Ah, one is dead, 

Changed into numberless points of flame ! 
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Still another wrote: 


Thou, son of man, 

The gates of Heaven opened for thy sake, 
What thou hast left us is 

A wordless gospel 

and multitudes aspiring to the good. 


When non-Christians write like that, they are not too far from 
the throne of God; but when the Christian Church is unable to face 
them and others with a more appealing message than much of the 
poor stuff now appearing in so-called Christian literature, the 
distance of Christians from heaven takes some measuring! 

In China’s current writings, such terms as ‘gospel’, ‘baptism’, 
‘cross’, ‘ransom’, ‘redemption’, ‘God’, ‘salvation’, frequently occur, 
whether they are used in the Christian sense or not. Are they not 
the signs of the times that should cause the true believer in Christ 
to think seriously on the question of evangelizing China through 
the printed page? Are we still incapable of seeing that in fine litera- 
ture, in addition to what has been done for the ordinary people, the 
Gospel may be strongly presented and clearly communicated to 
China, which has so long through the centuries been influenced and 
led by literary and artistic appeals? You will pardon me if I make a 
personal reference. Some years ago, I wrote The Life of fesus, which, 
soon after its publication, became the ‘best-seller’ among Christian 
books and was introduced by a non-Christian professor into the 
classrooms of a non-Christian university as a reference book on 
literature. This year, my book, An Interpretation of Christianity, 
appeared and it also enjoys a wide distribution. The field is white 
unto harvest. But what is the Christian Church to do about it? 

Turning to the Church, we see that the solution of the problem 
of communicating the Word lies in its being existentially grasped 
by the Church herself. In China, now, after more than ten years of 
war, of pain and suffering, the Church is physically exhausted and 
tired and at a low spiritual ebb. The consciousness of fellowship in 
agape is lacking. There is neither the sense of oecumenicity nor the 
vital sense of responsibility on the part of the church member that 
to be a Christian is to evangelize those who are still outside the fold. 
Consequently, before the Word begins to be communicated to the 
non-Christian, it must revitalize the Church herself and ‘reconvert’ 
her ‘in this generation’. Each Christian, each church member, must 
be made to realize that his duty is to communicate the Word to the 
outsider, the non-Christian. When church members cease to evan- 
gelize, the Church cannot, in the true sense of the term, begin to 
evangelize. The urgency of communicating the Word is confronted 
to-day as perhaps never before with the urgency of a reconversion 
of the whole Church, of a revitalization of her inner life. 
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The situation calls desperately for a more adequate leadership. 
For how are men to call upon Him in whom they have not believed? 
And how are they to believe in Him of whom they have never heard? 
And how are they to hear without a preacher? And how can men 
preach unless they are sent? As it is written: ‘How beautiful are the 
feet of those who preach good news.’ ‘The Church in China to-day 
is in dire need of a consecrated leadership in the work of communica- 
tion by preachers who are ‘ sent’. Inadequacy is spelled out every- 
where, in the educational institutions, in the Christian hospitals, in 
literature and in philanthropic work. Nowhere, however, is the 
need of leaders more urgent and more keenly felt and realized than 
at the very centre of the Christian community, in the Church herself. 
The call is for ministers of the Word. During the war, about twenty 
to twenty-three per cent of the Christian ministers gave up their 
posts for other occupations, for various reasons. The gaps left in the 
ranks wait to be filled. At present between the minister of the Gospel 
at forty years of age and the young person yet to be recruited, there 
is a break of fifteen to twenty years. How is this break to be spanned 
or bridged over? And those who are now in the ministry, faithful 
through trials and tribulations, are war-weary and at the same time 
utterly inadequate to meet the demands of the present situation. 
They were insufficiently trained and educated. They are not to 
blame for it. 

But what can a highly educated and truly consecrated man do in 
present-day China? To give an illustration, a student friend of mine, 
working in Kunming, Yunnan, once went to give a lecture on “The 
Nature of Man’, in a refugee university. Being an Anglican minister, 
he almost preached, comparing the ideas of Mencius and Hsun Tsu 
concerning man with the Christian conception. When he had 
finished, a young professor of philosophy came to him and enquired 
into the nature of the Christian Faith. He said that if Christianity 
were presented as my friend had presented it, he could with no 
insurmountable difficulty accept it. He needed religion very much. 
Again and again, this young philosopher persisted and talked with 
the young minister. For several months their conversation went on 
until the decision was made. The young intellectual received baptism, 
was confirmed and became a regular Christian. For some, this seems 
a miracle, but there are those who know that if there is leadership in 
the ministry, adequately prepared for such tasks, such conversions 
can happen almost daily. It is a matter of planned economy and of 
consecrated strategy. 

The problem of communication, of course, includes a study of 
language, symbols, means and methods. But all these dwindle in 
importance where the agents of communication are concerned who 
are enrolled to carry the Gospel to non-Christians. No communica- 
tion of the Word will be effective unless there are men and women 
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educated and consecrated for the task. When God speaks, He gives 
Himself. Can men and women speak without imparting themselves 
in actual examples of self-denial and self-sacrifice, when they speak 
for God who lived and also died in His only begotten Son? The 
situation to-day calls for men and women who are full of the know- 
ledge of the Word as recorded in the Bible, and who are aflame with 
the love of God for their fellow creatures. Mere intellectual presenta- 
tion is insufficient, for no man is converted by logical propositions. 
The Word of God, like God Himself, must be a consuming fire. 

The Word, in short, is not communicated merely in speech; it 
must be given in life, in actual living. It is the process of a fuller and 
yet fuller incarnation of God’s love in the agents of communication. 
Thoughtful people of China nowadays insist that what the Christian 
ministers say is related in reality to actual situations, to the human 
being in his relation to God and also in his relation to the social, 
economic and political problems which he has to face. What is 
preached must be that which can be seen as exemplified more or less 
truly in the life of the Church and of those who speak. Bank notes of 
words must be convertible upon demand, in the banking corpora- 
tion of life, into real gold. Before leaving China for the United 
States, I conversed with two leading Christian laymen, one the head 
of a Christian institution of learning, and the other a leader in 
Christian literature activities. Both of them were positive in their 
insistence on the importance of relating the Christian Faith to actual 
social and political life. They both said the same thing: ‘I can have 
nothing to do with a Christianity that is not realizable in actual 
existence which has everything to do with social, economic, political 
and intellectual affairs.’ And they, in their imperfect way and with 
their inadequate understanding, are trying to live the Christian life 
in actual, existential situations. 

The Word of God must be conveyed in theology as an inter- 
pretation of ‘the old, old story’, in the printed page and in the actual 
lives of those who communicate it. But it is a prophetic voice when 
uttered. This prophetic voice, demanded by the situation, at least 
in China, cannot be uttered unless there are the prophets and unless 
these prophets are backed up by a revitalized and reconverted 
Church which offers a spiritual fellowship that no death can destroy 
and no age can efface. And yet the situation does not wait for the 
Church, nor does the demand for prophetic utterances possess long- 
suffering and patience. The word ‘urgency’ is seen all over the place! 

So the prophet must appear, even to-day. His thundering forth: 
“Thus saith the Lord’, must go out against corruption, bondage, 
oppression, inequality, cruelty and slaughter. Without a united 
backing by the thousands and tens of thousands in the Church 
which, until now, has only been the broken body of Christ, he must 
stand and face the dangers of suppression, arrest and death. He must 
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bear his witness and if need be suffer martyrdom, for the distance 
between witnessing and martyrdom is very short indeed. There are 
unprecedented opportunities but there are also grave dangers. 

Fears have been expressed in some quarters that in Communist 
areas the preaching of the Gospel will not be permitted—as though 
preaching were the only means of communication! No Communist 
régime, however rigid and fierce, can prevent the fellowship of love 
and the communication of the Word by contagion and conversation. 
Doors in such areas, I believe, are not closed but left open, for the 
daring, the spiritually adventurous to enter. And also, fears are 
expressed that the powers of the Central Government of China 
might in various ways interfere with the utterance of the prophetic 
voice. Let it be said at once that Christianity does not have any 
interest in the maintenance of the status quo; its interests lie in the 
effective giving of the Word for the regeneration of the nation, in 
spirit and in truth. There may be arrests and imprisonments because 
the voice speaks and the Word of God is communicated in action 
and in actual situations, but come what may and what must, God 
has spoken in His Son. What is man that he should keep silent? 


T. C. CHao 











THE ARTICULATE WORD 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, Pu.D. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ee problem of Christian communication is two-fold. It arises 
from conditions which are external to Christianity and from 
factors which are within the Christian Church itself. On the one 
hand, Christian Faith must speak to a world whose thought and life 
are alien if not antagonistic to that Faith. On the other hand, the 
message it would declare was first formulated in a distant and very 
different past, has repeatedly been reformulated in the language of 
successive epochs, and yet must speak to-day to men almost wholly 
unfamiliar with that ancient speech. 
In each case, the problem is one of continuity or discontinuity. 
In the first instance, it is the issue of extrinsic continuity: con- 
tinuity or discontinuity between Christian Faith and its environing 
culture. In the latter instance, it is the issue of intrinsic continuity: 
the declaration of a Faith ‘the same yesterday, to-day and forever’ 
in ever-changing language. 


II. CHRISTIAN FAITH AND CULTURE 


As the Christian Evangel moves out into the world of any time, 
it confronts one overarching problem. In principle, the problem is 
the same in every era although its specific forms vary widely from 
age to age. It is: the relation of the Christian Gospel to the forms of 
life and thought in the environment in which the Church seeks ‘to 
live and to give life’. How far are the forms of life and thought in 
that environment akin to and congruous with authentic Christian 
life and thought? It is disclosed in the extreme and antipodal answers 
given to that question—unqualified continuity and radical dis- 
continuity. 

For the Christian Evangel to people in lands nominally Christian, 
it is the single issue of the relation of Christian life and thought 
to the culture of the day. For the Christian missionary Evangel, it 
is the double issue of Christianity’s relation to prevailing culture 
and of Christianity’s relation to non-Christian religions within that 
culture. 

This is the major perplexity for mission strategy always: How 
far, if at all, may pre-Christian views serve as ‘preparation’ for 
49° 
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Christian truth, how far may they be incorporated within Christian 
Faith? Again, how radical must be the break from pre-Christian 
custom and practice, how altogether ‘new’ is the new life in Christ 
for individuals and communities? Since Dr Hendrik Kraemer’s 
epochal The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, here has 


been the focus of missionary controversy. 


I. THE HISTORIC SETTING OF THE PROBLEM 


We have said that this issue is, in principle, the same in every 
age. 
This was a crucial problem for the Early Church. It forced itself 
upon the first Christians in two forms. On the one hand, was the 
new life thrust into the world at Pentecost assimilable to the pre- 
vailing life of the First Century; or was it radically different, to be 
held apart from the environing culture and shielded at all cost from 
dilution and contamination by it? On the other hand, was the new 
truth stemming from the Resurrection continuous with and the 
fulfilment of Judaism; or was it wholly other than the familiar 
precursor, springing from a radical incursion of God into history 
without precedent and without preparation? 

This was a crucial problem for the Apostle Paul. At different 
times, he seems to have attempted two contrasted answers to it. 
The Sermon on Mars Hill (Acts xvii) interprets the Gospel of the 
Resurrection as the fulfilment of the vague gropings of all men 
everywhere after ‘the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and 
find Him’. (Cp. Heb. 1, 1-2). But * reminds the Corinthians that 
the message he proclaimed at Corinth was ‘determined not to know 
any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified—unto 
the Jews a stumbling block and unto the Greeks foolishness’ 
(1 Cor. I, 2 ; I, 23). 

This was the crucial problem for the first Christian mission and 
the first Christian apologetic, moving out into the secularism and 
cosmopolitanism of the Graeco-Roman world. What was the right 
adjustment of Christian behaviour to the standards and practices 
of that world’s life? What was the true relation of Christian belief 
to the presuppositions of that world’s mind? 

This has been a crucial problem in each great critical or creative 
period since, as the Christian mind in successive eras has confronted 
unfamiliar thought forms in the environing culture and has been 
constrained to come to terms with them, or as the Christian move- 
ment has pressed forth into new lands or strange cultures and has 
made its accommodation to them. 

Both thought and life must come to terms with the Church’s 
contemporary environment. In the realm of belief, here is the source 
of two persistent tempers of Christian mind which appear in every 
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epoch and which, for lack of happier designations, we may call the 
‘modernist’ and the ‘traditionalist’ outlooks—those who seek to 
demonstrate Christian truth’s supremacy in its continuity with 
and fulfilment of the best of non-Christian thought and those who 
discover the authority of Christian truth in its contrast to and 
condemnation of prevailing viewpoints. In the area of life, here is 
the root of the familiar contrast between the ‘church’ and the ‘sect’ 
type of Christian community—those who intend to dwell within 
the enveloping culture in greater or less conformity to its secular 
ways and those who are constrained to draw apart from the sur- 
rounding pagan society, forming their own ‘gathered’ community. 


Thrice in the nineteen centuries, the Christian mind has con- 
fronted this problem on a grand scale: 

First, soon after the beginnings, when Christian apologists felt 
compelled to interpret their Message to minds deeply schooled in 
the prevailing Hellenism. The earliest structural theologies of the 
Church, both Alexandrian and Augustinian, so largely determinative 
upon all subsequent theology, were hammered out under insistent 
pressure from this necessity. The so-called ‘oecumenical creeds’ 
were the most influential outcome. 

Again, in the great Middle Ages, Christian apologetic faced a 
revived and regnant Aristotelianism and sought to rearticulate 
Christian truth in terms of its presuppositions and categories. The 
Thomistic system, still authoritative for the Roman Communion, 
was evolved to meet the new intellectual challenge. 

Once more, in the nineteenth century, as the ‘modern mind’, 
dominated by the historical and scientific outlooks, took form, 
Christian interpreters were called to the old task in a new situation. 
The theologies of our immediate background were the upshot. This 
is still the setting for most apologetic labours to-day. 

Thrice in the nineteen centuries, the Christian movement has 
confronted this problem on a grand scale: 

First, in the early centuries, when Christianity in both its inner 
life and its institutional structure faced the massive reality of Roman 
civilization. The adoption of Stoic ethics and the development of 
the hierarchical Church were the most important results of this 
confrontation. 

Again, at the end of the Middle Ages, with the disintegration of 
feudalism and the Holy Roman Empire and the emergence of 
individualism and nation-states, the Christian Church found itself 
within a society newly aborning. The Protestant Reformation, so 
closely linked to both bourgeois culture and nationalism, was the 
immediate response. The proliferation of sectarian multiplicity and 
the regnancy of ‘middle class’ private and social ethics within the 
Church were long-range results. 
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Once more, to-day, Christianity faces a radical reorientation of 
culture marked by the seeming obsolescence of capitalist and 
nationalist society and of the mores and structures which it had 
nurtured. This is the form in which the age-old problem presses 
most commandingly upon the Christian movement in our time. 


2. LESSONS FOR TO-DAY 


These historical reflections are vital for our theme. For one 
thing, they tell us how far our problem is peculiarly ours. In prin- 
ciple, it is as old as Christianity itself; in the specific forms in which 
we must deal with it, it is novel. More important, the Church’s 
age-long struggle with the problem furnishes valuable suggestions 
for our task. We may underscore two: 

(a) Both Christian thought and Christian life must, in each age, 
discover their relation to contemporary culture. But adjustment of 
thought and of life is not necessarily the same. With respect to the 
issue of continuity or discontinuity between itself and the enveloping 
culture, the answer the Church has given has not always been 
identical for both thought and life. Of the conviction of the Early 
Church regarding its life, there was little question: Christians must 
keep themselves unspotted by the world. But a powerful school of 
Christian apologetic interpreted Christian belief as the lineal con- 
tinuant and fulfilment of authentic Judaism. And in the following 
centuries, this position was broadened to discover Christian faith as 
the fulfilment of Hellenism as well as Judaism; this became the 
dominant view in the credal period. In contrast, the Church of the 
fourth century which was preparing to bind credal uniformity 
upon the minds of its adherents at Constantine’s behest and with 
some assistance from Rome’s strong arm was, at the same moment, 
accommodating its own structure and life increasingly to Rome’s 
pagan government and culture. In the centuries since, Christians 
most militantly ‘traditionalist’ in theological outlook have often 
been most blatantly ‘modernist’ in uncritical accommodation to the 
ways of life of their contemporary world. 

(b) The problem to which we are pointing is often viewed as 
mainly if not exclusively that of the intellectual interpretation of 
Christian truth in the face of prevailing thought forms. Actually, 
the Life of any time is a far more subtle and pervasive influence upon 
the reality and fortunes of Christianity than are the dominant 
schools of thought. Indeed, thought is as often a rationalization of life 
as it is the moulder of life, not only with individuals but also with 
peoples and generations. By the same token, the most serious 
obstacles to Christian Faith, the most insistent problems com- 
manding its labours, are to be discovered, not in the forms of thought 
which attract contemporary minds, but in the ways of behaviour 
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which dominate contemporary living. Here is warning, in our 
consideration of ‘the Articulate Word’, against disproportionate 
attention to the intellectual pattern of our epoch. 


III. THe LANGUAGE OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


The difficulties of Christian communication are due, however, 
not solely to factors in the world outside the Church. They arise 
in part from the language in which Christian Faith has been tradi- 
tionally articulated. This is not simply a matter of vocabulary, but 
also of meanings which historic words suggest. These difficulties 
are especially troublesome for missionary evangelism, and never 
more widely and more acutely than to-day. 

1. There is, first of all, the problem of language in the strict sense— 
the difficulty of translating words, phrases and meanings from one 
tongue into another. This has baffled every translator of the Bible 
in every age, every Evangelist since the first century. Assuming that 
contemporary Christians comprehend, and agree upon, the true 
connotation of pivotal Christian terms such as ‘God’, ‘salvation’, 
‘atonement’, ‘reconciliation’ (a large assumption), how can these be 
rendered into another speech which actually contains no precise 
equivalents? Again, where verbal synonyms are available, how can 
their inner connotations which are bathed in pagan sub-Christian 
or even non-Christian associations be so transformed as to convey 
authentic Christian meanings? This is primarily, though by no 
means exclusively, a missionary dilemma. Within the ‘Christian’ 
world, it is the task of reclaiming familiar and threadbare words to 
their true and full Christian significance, and not least within the 
Christian Church. 

2. There is also the difficulty of the datedness of traditional 
Christian language. The speech of Christian theology and even of 
Christian devotion took form at particular times and in particular 
situations, often to meet special immediate needs; words then 
familiar to all no longer have currency, or have since suffered drastic 
changes in meaning. One of the commonest, and most important, 
instances of this difficulty is the repetition in the creeds of the word 
‘person’, conveying to most layfolk a meaning almost: directly 
opposite to its original. 

Biblical imagery is crowded with such words, now freighted 
with hallowed reverence from centuries of devotion, but carrying 
to the uninitiated mind of to-day suggestions utterly different from 
their original significance, or no clear meaning whatever. To cite, 
again, only one illustration—but a crucial one—the first Christians, 
straining to convey their apprehension of Jesus to different audiences, 
employed a variety of terms drawn out of current usage—Messiah, 
Christ, Lord, Pleroma, High Priest, Logos—each rich with vivid 
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and immediate connotation for those to whom it was spoken. These 
were offered as alternative titles. In each instance, Christians had 
recourse to the Jloftiest term available within the speech of a par- 
ticular body of auditors. All were intended less to define than to 
suggest the meaning of Jesus. To-day, we continue to employ the 
same terms. But almost all of them are without previous habitat 
within the prevailing vocabulary. Often they are used less as inade- 
— springboards to assist imagination upward than as precise 
efinitions to hold thought in strait jacket. How many intelligent 
Christian layfolk even in ‘Christian’ lands have been sufficiently 
instructed in the ancient Hebrew sacrificial system to be able to 
repeat the phrases ‘blood of the Lamb’ or ‘blood of the everlasting 
covenant’ with authentic Christian meaning (not to say, without 
instinctive reactions of revulsion)? 

The handicap which the ancient Christian vocabulary imposes 
is, at the least, that it places the apprehension of Christian meanings 
at second remove; the hearer must be initiated into a vast and com- 
plex universe of discourse which was not originally Christian but 
 ignerpaye before he can be introduced to Christian Faith itself. 

he case is closely parallel to that of a man who, in order to learn a 
new language, must first master a third tongue which is neither 
his own nor that which he desires to understand. At the worst, this 
datedness of traditional Christian speech may mislead or repel the 
learner, when neither misunderstanding nor repulsion is necessary. 

3. The most serious difficulty with traditional Christian language 
arises, however, not from its datedness but from its intrinsic 
inadequacy. 

This difficulty dogs even the words of the New Testament. It is 
implied in what has just been said about such titles for Jesus as 
‘Messiah’, ‘High Priest’, ‘Logos’. The problem is present whenever 
Christian facts are expressed in the vocabulary even of pre-Christian 
Judaism. 

With all Christian language coined after the first century, the 
inadequacy is much more acute. The background was no longer 
Jewish but Gentile. The vocabulary and thought forms employed 
were no longer those of a near kinsfolk, Hebraism, but those of an 
alien Hellenism. For by now Christian Faith had passed through the 
first radical transmutation to which we called attention above— 
the domestication of Christian truth in the vocabulary and in 
harmony with the presuppositions of Greek philosophy. This 
process is widely regarded as one of the great triumphs of Christian 
a. It may be contended, on the contrary, that this domestica- 
tion, however necessary for immediate apologetic purposes, was not 
in the long run a triumph but a surrender. It involved the abrogation 
of authentic Christian belief in deference to the abstract meta- 
physical categories of the Greek mind. For example, when we essay 
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to instruct a non-Christian in the christology of the classic creeds— 
the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan and the Chalcedonian—we are not, 
quite simply, introducing him to the central certitude of our Faith. 
We are presenting to him the formulation of that certitude worked 
out by a succession of devout and conscientious Christian scholars 
of a certain epoch. The minds of those scholars were formed and 
controlled, not by the assumptions regarding God and man and the 
world and history which were axiomatic for Jesus Himself and for 
those who first apprehended the Fact to be explained, but by 
assumptions bred on alien soil and intrinsically incompatible with 
Jesus’ own thought. As William Temple said of the last of the great 
creeds: 


The formula of Chalcedon is, in fact, a confession of the bankruptcy 
of Greek Patristic theology. The Fathers had done the best that could be 
done with the intellectual apparatus at their disposal. Their formula had 
the right devotional value; it excluded what was known to be fatal to the 
faith; but it explained nothing . . . The formula merely stated the fact which 
constituted the problem; it did not attempt solution. 


The difficulties which many non-Christians (and not a few 
Christians) feel with respect to the historic creeds is not that 
they are beyond credence because of what they claim for 
Christ, but that they are incongruous with the reality of Christ. 
They are incapable of expressing the true Faith of the Church 
because they are rooted in premises radically contradictory to that 
Faith, 

This difficulty is hardly less with respect to recent formulations 
whether ‘modernist’ or ‘neo-orthodox’. Many younger churchmen 
feel an instinctive disinterest in contemporary Western theological 
discussion. The promises from which discussion proceeds and the 
vocabulary in which it is carried forward are almost wholly foreign 
to their ways of thinking. The issues of controversy seem to them 
not so much untrue as unreal. It all appears to have little direct 
relation to the faith they discover in the Bible. Their distaste, not 
to say distrust, is sound. For the Western Christian mind is a child 
of the Greek tradition. Even those who are sharpest in criticism of 

articular theologies—whether Alexandrian or Augustinian or 

homist or modern—move within the same context of ideas and 
terms, the universe of discourse common to almost all Western 
Christianity since its marriage with Hellenism. But authentic 
Christian Faith, offspring of Hebraism, can never find adequate 
expression in the categories of Greek metaphysics. It cannot be 
poured into such alien moulds. Rather, these forms of thought and 


expression must be broken and remade (converted) by the intrinsic 


nature of the Faith itself. 
1 In Foundations, pp. 230-1. 
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IV. CoNcLusION 


From these reflections, certain guideposts for the articulation of 
Christian Faith stand forth: 

1. To the familiar antithesis between the ‘modernist’ and the 
‘traditionalist’ readings of Christian truth and the ‘church’ versus 
the ‘sect’ types of Christian community, the answer is not ‘either-or’ 
but ‘both-and’. Within the fullest declaration of Christian belief 
and expression of Christian life, each has its rightful place to take 
and its invaluable gifts to bring. Each represents something of an 
extreme, yet an extreme scarcely avoidable. Rightly related, each 
serves to challenge and correct the other. The Church in any age, 
in any land, indeed in any community should embrace both schools 
of Christian interpretation and both forms of Christian practice. 
Thus, rather than by some artificial effort after a via media, is the 
whole Christian Evangel likely to be set forth. 

This is not to say that the two extremes embrace equal values 
and equal dangers, or, more important, that the values and dangers 
of each in the areas of thought and of life are parallel and equal. We 
have noted that the Early Church was far more jealous of purity of 
life than of rigidity in thought, but that through the centuries since, 
official Christianity has often cherished an opposite concern—far 
more alarmed over infection of Christian truth by current modes of 
thought than over perversion of Christian life by current ways of 
behaviour. Here, as usually, sound instinct was with the first Chris- 
tians. In penetrating an alien culture, the Christian mind should 
feel greater freedom in seeking to interpret Christian belief in the 
forms of thought familiar to that culture than Christian lives should 
feel in adopting as their own the standards and practices of that 
culture. This is no less true in the Christian approach to the thought 
and life of a new age. Indeed, the purer the Christian’s life in Christ, 
the greater his freedom in interpreting the fact of Christ. There is 
peril here in every direction. But there can be little question where 
the graver hazards lie. 

2. None of the great historic theologies of the Church, even that 
of the so-called oecumenical councils, can furnish a sound and 
enduring theology for world Christendom. For each of the great 
systems of Christian theology—Alexandrian, Augustinian, Thomist, 
Reformation, Modern—was wrought out to meet the peculiar 
problems of a particular crisis in the life of the Church. Necessarily, 
it was articulated in the vocabulary and assumptions of that time. 
Each was, in considerable measure, ‘Modernism’ to its own day as 
it sought to make its faith intelligible to the then contemporary 
mind. Each bears unmistakably on its face the marks of the secular 
outlook of the age of its birth. Each harbours within its bosom, in 

33 
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varying degrees, the substance of that age’s life—its paganism and 
its sin as well as its insight and power. The successive historic 
theologies served an indispensable, if precarious, function in their 
days; they become impediments rather than instruments of true 
Christian Faith when they are set forth as definitive formulations 
of Christian Faith for other days. Each was, to its own time, 
‘Modernism’ (and was usually so labelled and branded heretical). 
Like every Modernism, each has become, with the passage of time, 
revered traditionalism. But no Modernism can define essential 
Christianity; nor can a Modernism grown hoary with antiquity; 
but only that Faith which is, in reality, the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever. 

3. Where, then, is essential Christian faith to be discovered? 
Where is the common meeting-ground? Only one answer is possible: 
primordial Christian Faith. The faith of the first Christians, mot seen 
through the eyes of any subsequent period and interpreted in its 
favourite concepts and categories, but as it appears in the pages of 
the New Testament. This is a proposal which is, doubtless, not 
unattractive to Christians of the younger churches. It is the onl 

racticable guiding principle for Christian missions. It is valid, 

owever, not because it happens to appeal to Christians in new 
lands and of Oriental cultures, or because of practical exigencies, but 
because there is the true locus of authentic and basic Christian 
Faith. It is this, and not some later interpretation of it to a particular 
age and in the dated categories of that age, which is to be articulated 
afresh to the needs and in the language of to-day. 

4. Christian Faith must declare itself afresh in every generation 
and to every people among whom it newly moves. This necessity is 
laid upon it both by inner compulsion and by external circumstance. 
If it is to be a living word, it must issue direct from a human life 
newly possessed and transformed by the Eternal Word of Life. 
And if its words are to be comprehensible to new hearers, it has no 
alternative but to employ for its own purposes ideas and terms 
already familiar to them. But the Christian evangelist and Christian 
theologian should be keenly alive to the danger as well as the inevita- 
bility of this process. Concepts and words originating in a non- 
Christian context can never carry the fullness of Christian meaning, 
can never be wholly freed from earlier sub-Christian associations, 
can never be thoroughly recast for Christian usage. More important, 
Christian truth can never achieve adequate expression in a ‘universe 
of discourse’ whose underlying presuppositions are at variance with 
its own. That is decisive reason why any non-Christian philosophy or 
religion can never be more than a most inadequate and unsatis- 
factory, if not perilous, preparatio evangelica. It points no less 
decisively to the necessity of thorough grounding in the Old Testa- 
ment, the true preparatio evangelica. It may be desirable for the new 
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Christian to be educated in the categories and problems of classic 
Christian theology in order that he may trace its development, 
and also understand Christians of other traditions. It is essential 
that he be introduced to an inner understanding of Hebraism from 
whose loins his own Faith has sprung. 

5. Every fresh formulation of Christian Faith, however con- 
scientious its resolve to lay firm hold only of what is essential and 
unchanging, is inevitably, and usually largely unconsciously, swayed, 
coloured and in some degree distorted by insistent pressures from 
its immediate intellectual environment. Each pressure from current 
thought serves Christian apologetic as both corrective and corrosive. 
It discloses onesidedness and incompleteness in previous Christian 
interpretations which it challenges. And it lures to onesidedness and 
incompleteness the new Christian interpretation which it proposes. 
This recognition should warn Christian interpreters in our day 
against a too ready welcoming of dominant interests and emphases 
in current thought, even though they bring at certain points sound 
criticism and important corrective to the inadequacies of recent 
theologies. 

6. Rightly declared afresh to this generation, Christian Faith 
becomes immediately relevant (‘existential’) and authoritative. It is 
not the province of this paper to define to-day’s Christian message. 
But a suggestion may be offered. Men bring us two questions, 
whether for the healing of their own souls or of the sickness of their 
society: ‘How did we get this way??—‘What is the way out?’ They 
seek diagnosis, explanation; and they yearn for cure. It is their first 
question we must take with utmost seriousness and at its face value. 
Christian Faith offers not only the one and only cure, whether for 
individual soul or for society. It gives the only truthful analysis. 
And, for most modern men, it will not do to proffer prescription 
without first giving convincing diagnosis. This demands of us 
thought—hard, painful, persistent, profound effort of mind. We 
must understand the sickness of modern society more thoroughly, 
more truly and more compellingly than all other would-be physicians. 
Like the early Christians, we must out-think as well as outlive and 
outlove this befuddled, misled, hell-bent contemporary world. 
Indeed, it is only as we convince them of the truth of the Christian 
diagnosis of their and their society’s ills that some of them may be 
willing to receive the absurdity of the Gospel as cure. This brings 
us to two final points. 

7. Christian Faith has the answer to men’s questions, both of 
them. But it is never the answer which they expect and desire. As 
Bishop Neill has reminded us: Christianity identifies itself with men’s 
needs, but never with their desires. By the same token, Christian 
Faith identifies itself with men’s questions, but never with their 
answers. Our topic suggests that the Christian Message must make 
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itself intelligible, understandable to the minds of those who are to 
receive it. But it is sheer matter of fact that this Gospel was not thus 
‘intelligible’ to those whom it first gripped—it was ‘nonsense to 
Greeks and a scandal to Jews’—and that it has often been most 
compelling and effective just when it has been least ‘intelligible’, 
when its utterance in speech has seemed to outrage every intellectual 
assumption of those whom it claimed. It requires men to revise, 
remake, reverse their entire point of view, and so even to recast 
their questions. It demands an about-face ‘conversion’, not only of 
life but of mind. God-in-Christ comes to every man—Muslim and 
Jew and conventional church-Christian hardly less than Hindu or 
Buddhist or bushman—as Reality utterly different from any previ- 
ously known, shattering his comfortable complacencies and assur- 
ances and presuppositions. We see why that must be so. Only the 
world or my life seen through God-in-Christ can be rightly under- 
stood. Only when so seen, will individual or society accept the ‘glad 
tidings’ of salvation. 

8. Finally, and most important, discussion of the ‘Articulate 
Word’ should remind itself tirelessly what is the fashion in which 
the Word is principally to be communicated—not through ideas, 
or even speech, but through life. The very term ‘word’ is deceptive; 
it suggests a ‘spoken word’. The characteristic Protestant stress upon 
preaching aggravates the error. Certain contemporary schools of 
Christian theology which assume that the Word is expressed mainly 
through the sermon fall under the same condemnation. Preaching, 
theology, the Word spoken, the Word formulated, are not to be 
undervalued. But in the authentic Christian witness, these are always 
secondary not primary media of communication. 

This is no pious postscript; it is absolutely central and funda- 
mental. It carries us to the very core of the Gospel—that which 
gives it its uniqueness—that God, after seeking through all the 
earlier centuries to make Himself known to men through the words 
of prophets and seers, through Human speech, finally had recourse 
to the only medium of communication between Himself and men 
which could be effective—the medium of a genuine human life, not 
words uttered but a Life lived, the Word of Life become flesh. And 
that He continues to communicate Himself in the selfsame manner, 
through the same medium always—through human lives, the 
continuation of the Incarnation. 

Happily, this is a ‘language’ understandable by all; it requires 
no common medium of human speech, no common ‘universe of 
discourse’. The history of Christian missions clearly demonstrates 
that this has, in fact, always been the principal agency of evangeliza- 
tion—the truth demonstrated, God again incarnate, Christ (the life 
of God in the life of a man) continuing in the medium of human lives. 
That demonstration has never been given more clearly than in these 
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latter days in the discoveries by men of the Armed Forces. Christians 
of many lands—Fiji, the Solomons, China, Burma, India, Africa— 
have shown forth to those with whom they shared no common 
experience or assumptions, or even medium of human speech, the 
reality of God-in-life so as to be convincing, and sometimes 
converting. 

God’s favourite method of conversion and redemption is that 
employed by Him in His supreme self-impartation nineteen centuries 
since—incarnation. The only finally effective declaration of His 
Reality is demonstration—not words uttered but life lived, the Word 
of Life become Flesh. He works with power in the selfsame manner 
always—through men and communities in whom the Word of Life, 
Jesus Christ, dwells. 

Henry P. Van DuseEN 














THE HOLY SPIRIT IN FELLOWSHIP 
By LOOTFY LEVONIAN 


HE word ‘fellowship’ is common to the vocabulary of Christians 
and non-Christians. It has been so much used that it has 
almost become a platitude and lost its real significance. We are apt 
to forget that the Christian Church does not speak of fellowship as 
such, but of ‘the fellowship of the Holy Spirit’. The Apostolic 
Benediction is not a pronouncement of ‘grace, love and fellowship’ 
in general, but of ‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of 
God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit’. This, namely, the Holy 
Spirit, puts the fellowship of the Christian Church on a level quite 
distinct from all other fellowships. It is a fellowship created by the 
Holy Spirit, sustained by the Holy Spirit and directed by the Holy 
Spirit. This is what makes the fellowship of the Christian Church 
unique. 

This fellowship was brought into existence on the day of Pente- 
cost, when the believers received the gift of the Holy Spirit. On that 
day they had an experience which superseded all other differences 
of race or tongue, and united them in a bond of fellowship. They 
became of one soul and heart, bearing one another’s burdens and 
even sharing their material possessions. They were a community of 
kindness and charity, embodying the spirit of Christ. This relation- 
ship was so new that they coined a new word and called it ‘Koinonia’, 
a commercial term implying co-partnership. They had all received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit and had become joint-heirs in a great 
spiritual heritage. 

To become a Christian did not mean to those early Christians 
merely having a new personal experience, but membership in a 
community of men and women who had been linked together in a 
bond of love, and that not by virtue of ties of kinship and race, or 
even by identity of doctrine and ceremonies, but by the invading 
power of the Holy Spirit. So much so that they could say ‘In one 
spirit were we all baptized into one Body, whether Jew or Greek, 
whether bond or free, and were all made to drink of one Spirit’ 
(1 Cor. x11, 13). And going still further, they could say ‘Hence- 
forth we know no man after the flesh. . . . Old things are passed 
away, all things are become new’ (2 Cor. v, 17). A very daring 
statement for a Jew to make, yet it was true. 

And what was their message to the world outside? Lately the 
Kerygma has been emphasized as the proclamation of the mighty 
act of God, something that has happened in history at a particular 
time; the story of the death, resurrection and exaltation of Jesus 
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Christ; the coming of the Kingdom of God upon men, calling them 
to a decision, a crisis. This emphasis regarding the Kerygma pro- 
vides a salutary corrective to loose religious thinking, but on the 
other hand it leaves out or puts in the shade another important 
element without which the Kerygma would have lost its power, 
namely, the gift of the Holy Spirit to all believers. The Evangelists, 
and particularly the fourth Gospel, the early chapters of the Book 
of the Acts and the Epistles in general, make this very clear. 

Our earliest Gospel in its opening chapter summarizes the work 
of Jesus in the words of John the Baptist: ‘I baptized you with water, 
but He shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit’, a word which has 
been repeated by St Luke also with the addition of ‘with fire’ 
(Luke 111, 16) and verified by Jesus in His last words to His apostles 
as recorded in the Book of Acts (1, 5) ‘for John truly baptized with 
water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit’. 

The same outlook is found in the promises made repeatedly 
during Jesus’s ministry, and particularly in those wonderful words 
recorded in John, chapters x1v-xvi. John, in an earlier chapter 
(vil, 38) says that ‘the spirit was not given, because Jesus was not 
glorified’, which is confirmed also by the statement of Jesus Himself, 
‘If I go not away, the Comforter will not come to you’ (John xv1, 7) 
“seman to the gift of the Holy Spirit that was to occur after the 

esurrection. The earliest Apostolic Kerygma in the early chapters 
of the Book of the Acts dwells more on the theme of the Resurrection 
than on that of the Cross, because the giving of the Holy Spirit 
was connected with the event of the Resurrection. Jesus commands 
His apostles, just before His Ascension, to wait for the promise of 
the Father to receive the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and this promise 
was fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. On that day the Kerygma of 
St Peter, after mentioning the death and the resurrection of Jesus, 
culminates in the words, ‘having received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, He hath shed forth this which ye now see and 
hear’ (Acts 11, 33), and is concluded by the exhortation: ‘Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’ 
(11, 38). They did receive the Holy Ghost, and this fact is verified 
by the actual life of the apostles in the events described in the Book 
of the Acts, where we find repeatedly the phrase ‘they were filled 
with the Holy Spirit’. It is evident that the early Apostolic Church 
was conscious of the continual presence and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in all her affairs, and not only in her personal problems, as | 
in the case of Peter, Barnabas, Paul and others, but also at her 
meetings, such as in the decision to admit the Gentiles into the 
Christian Church, where it is stated, ‘It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us’. 


The most characteristic feature of the early Apostolic Church 
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was her experience of the Holy Spirit. In fact, the Church was a 
Church of the Holy Spirit, and therein lay the secret of both her 
inner solidarity and her power against the world outside. Without 
the experience of the Holy Spirit, it would have been impossible 
to pass from the Kerygma of historic events to the fellowship of 
Agape. ‘Pentecost presupposed Calvary, and could have had no dis- 
tinctive meaning without Calvary. Yet the meaning of Calvary became 
accessible only through the outpouring of the spirit at Pentecost.’! 

In the light of this life and experience of the early Church let us 
glance at our own condition to-day. What is the condition of the 
Church at the present time? It will be right, I think, to say that 
the Christian Church is still the greatest unifying power in the 
world, but can we say that she exhibits that inner solidarity and 
fellowship of Agape, the characteristic mark of the early Church? 
A recent report, Zowards the Conversion of England,* gives rather a 
gloomy picture in this regard: 


Christ intended His Church, and its individual members, to be His 
living epistles known and read of all men . . . yet herein lies the tragedy of 
the failure of the church-people generally to display to non-worshippers a 
supernatural quality of moral power and of brotherly kindliness. . . 
Herein too lies the tragedy of the division of Christendom itself. Quite 
undoubtedly the spectacle of rival churches presents one of the great 
obstacles in the way of the acceptance of the church’s witness. . . . We are 
faced with a variety of religious denominations . . . which . . . only succeed 
in neutralizing each other’s influence on the minds of the people. 


The Apostle Paul speaks (in Eph. 1v, 5) of ‘One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all’. Our Lord in His 
great Prayer prayed ‘that they all may be one’ (John xvii, 21). 
‘Neither for those only do I pray, but for them also that believe on 
me through their word, that they all may be one, even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.’ 

A very great ideal for the Church, and yet what unhappy 
antagonisms and schisms have separated the Church into conflicting 

roups! 
: This lack of fellowship among the Christian churches stares us 
grimly in the face in the lands of the Near and Middle East, where 
Islam has overpowered Christianity and tried to establish another 
fraternity to take the place of the Christian Church. The Apostle of 
Islam, in his active life of ten years, succeeded in bringing about a 
confederation among the tribes of Arabia and forming a congrega- 
tion of Allah (Umma), into which he invited the Christian and the 
Jewish communities also. Islam has never given up that idea, and 
there is to-day an Islamic brotherhood challenging Christianity by 


? Thornton: The Common Life in the Body of Christ, p. 104. 


* London: Press and Publications Board of the National Assembly of the 
Church of England. 1946. 
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superseding all distinctions of race, colour, nationality and social 
caste. It is indeed a very sad picture, on the occasion of an official 
festival in one of the capitals of the Near Eastern countries, to see 
the representatives of the various Christian churches, such as the 
Greek Orthodox, Armenian Orthodox, Syrian Orthodox (Jacobite), 
Assyrian (Nestorian), Roman Catholic, and the various groups of 
Uniates such as the Maronites and Greek Catholics, waiting their 
turn to pay their respect to the ruler of the country, while the 
Muslims, a much larger community, are represented only by 
one person. The contrast is indeed challenging. These Christian 
churches have not even agreed to celebrate the Birth and Resurrec- 
tion of their Lord at the same date: a scandalizing phenomenon to 
the non-Christians! Why is this? How have these conflicting divisions 
been created? These ancient churches trace their origin to the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and even call themselves Apostolic. 
They have affirmed in their creeds all the great facts of the life of 
Jesus, and have been repeating them for ages continually. And yet 
how was the one Body of Christ broken and its Fellowship dis- 
integrated in those early centuries? There may be many reasons, 
religious and political, but the true answer must be sought in the 
fact that the Church, in her struggle for self-defence and to fortify 
her position, lost sight of her essence as a spiritual body and a vital 
organism, and was thus divided within herself and defeated from 
outside. Let us explain this further. 

Christian religion in its essence is a spiritual religion. In fact, 
it is this quality that makes it sui generis among the religions of the 
world. Other religions are either predominantly materialistic in their 
organization, or semi-spiritual, whereas Christianity is essentially 
spiritual. But the spiritual looks hazy and obscure, and men want to 
see things in concrete and tangible form. Hence the Church, in her 
effort to concretize the spiritual and to express it in definite forms, 
has forfeited her essential nature as a spiritual body. 

This has happened in the history of the Hebrew religion also, 
as may be seen in the process from the personal faith of Abraham 
in God to the legalistic religion of the Christian era. The same thing 
may be seen again in the religion of Islam, from the early zealous 
faith of its Founder in one God, to the religion of the Shari’ah with 
all its minute regulations. 

Spirit is life, and life can neither be defined nor put into concrete 
moulds, either of language or of ritual. Fluidity is an essential qualit 
of the spiritual, yet this does not mean unreality. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, yet thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth. So is every one that is 
born of the spirit.’ The life of a tree needs a bark, but a bark that is 
bound to break and to be renewed, not an iron bark. The Church 
was justified in trying to defend herself and to fortify her position 
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against the religious and political movements threatening her very 
existence, but in her anxiety she built an iron wall around herself. 
The Church became a castle rather than an army on the march. 
Theology was needed, but a theology in which the spiritual end of 
love and fellowship is always kept in sight. It is impossible to 
analyze the essentials of the Christian faith, such as redemption, 
justification, forgiveness and reconciliation, in the crucible of an 
intellectual laboratory and express them in absolute formulas. God, 
Christ, the Cross, Eternal Life, the New Birth, Prayer, these things 
cannot be weighed, measured and presented in concrete forms. They 
relate to personality and personality is more than the body or its 
definitions. The Church, by attempting to define these things too 
strictly and imposing her definition upon others, has forfeited the 
freedom of the religious life and opened the way for aggressive 
dogmatism with disastrous results. 

I once saw a man standing at the corner of a street in Athens, 
with a big weighing machine, advertising it with the motto ‘Gnoti 
seauton’, ‘Know Thyself’, the great word of Socrates. You give a 
penny and you know yourself! We cannot acquire spiritual knowledge 
in that way. God has given us minds and certainly we shall make 
every effort to understand Him intellectually and express our ideas 
in human words and forms, but always with a sub-conscious feeling 
that what we know and express is only in part, a patchwork. Religion 
is to be in a Presence, in the Presence of God. Christian religion is 
to realize the Presence of Jesus Christ. It is a personal communion, 
a fellowship of love, and communion and love cannot be adequately 
expressed in logical terminology. Yet it is a genuine experience of 
the soul; the most real experience, indeed. 

Jesus said, ‘Lo, I am with you always’. ‘When two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in their midst.’ The 
Disciples realized that unseen Presence with them, and this moulded 
them into a fellowship which withstood all attacks from outside. 
If the Church is to find the secret of true Christian fellowship, she 
must recapture this spiritual quality again. The main problem to-day 
before the Christian Church is not that of Modernism or Funda- 
mentalism, Liberalism or Conservatism, Orthodoxy old or new 
(these are passing phases), but whether the Church is essentially a 
Spiritual Body, no her fellowship a Fellowship of the Spirit, or not. 
What is needed both in the East and in the West, in the younger 
and the older churches alike, is a new consciousness of the reality 
of the Holy Spirit. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE HOLy SPIRIT 


What does the Holy Spirit do? What is the function of the Holy 
Spirit in promoting fellowship? The Holy Spirit leads, teaches, 
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helps our infirmities, comforts, strengthens, gives us love, joy, 
patience, goodness. 

But there is another function which is most relevant to our 
modern conditions. Jesus says, ‘When he is come, he will convict 
the world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment’ 
(John xvi, 8). 

These words are interpreted as related to the world only, the 
Paraclete convicting the persecutors of the Church in regard to 
their sins. But if the Church has become worldly, then naturally 
he will convict the Church also of sin and of righteousness and of 
judgment. He will convict those who crucified Christ, yet if the sin 
of which we need to be convicted is of the same nature as that of 
those who crucified Jesus, he will convict us also. 

One of the questions in the world after this war is: ‘Who is the 
sinner?’ Who is the culprit who will have to go down on his knees, 
and be humiliated? Somehow there is an undertone in the mind of 
some Christian communities of the victorious nations, a sense of 
‘We are not responsible, they are! They must be brought down to 
their knees and placarded as sinners!’ 

Therein lies one of the main obstacles to the fellowship of the 
Church at the present time. It makes some of us feel more righteous 
than others (and perhaps that is not very objectionable), but it 
separates us from sharing the burden of the sin of our brothers, and 
leads to an exclusiveness which is not of the Spirit of Christ. 

For a legalistic religion, the question is ‘Who is the sinner?’ 
and how should he be punished? In Christianity the question is one 
of redemption, not of condemnation; of forgiveness, not of punish- 
ment. God our Father seeks to find the sinner, not that He may 
punish him, but that He may redeem him and forgive him. 


How To ForGIveE? 


This question of forgiveness is one of the most difficult problems 
in the world to-day. How can we forgive those who have wronged 
us? How can we overcome the sharp sense of resentment in us? 
How can we forego the demand of legal justice and be reconciled 
with our enemy? We say that we are willing to forgive the transgressor 
if only he is willing to repent and make due compensation. So we 
remain resentful, feeling that we are quite justified in our resent- 
ment. This is the vicious circle that poisons men’s relationships with 
one another. Resentment breeds resentment reciprocally, and we 
go on in the spirit of mutual vengeance and hatred. 

This vicious circle can be broken down only if we realize that 
to require the penitence of the offender as a necessary antecedent 
of our forgiveness is to misunderstand the essence of forgiveness. 
The late William Temple, speaking on this point, said: ‘It is a 
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common error to hold that, according to the Gospel, repentance on 
the part of an offender must precede forgiveness on the part of the 
offended person’. He reminds us of the words, ‘While we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for the ungodly’, and adds: 


The Gospel does not offer ‘unconditioned’ forgiveness to those who 
repent. The condition is the cross of Christ. The Gospel offers forgiveness 
through the Cross; not to those who repent, but to those who forgive. .. . 
The condition of my accepting the forgiveness which God offers is not to 
say, ‘I am sorry I did it and I will not do it again’, but that ‘from my heart 
I forgive any one who has injured me’. ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those that trespass against us.”! 


It is one of the deepest meanings of the life of Jesus Christ that 
in Him the vicious circle has been broken in the relationship between 
God and man, and then between man and man also. In Jesus, God 
has taken the initiative in proclaiming His forgiveness to men, and 
in the Cross He has given His full assurance. God has forgiven 
freely, and we must forgive freely. ‘Freely ye received, freely give.’ 

The Christian Gospel is more than ‘God will forgive you if you 
repent’. Almost any ruler will be willing to forgive the rebel if he 
comes humiliated and broken. The Christian Gospel is that God 
has forgiven us in Christ while we are rebels, and it is this Good 
News that will draw all men to Him. The Christian also is called 
to forgive those who may have injured him. 

Will this power of divine forgiveness ultimately triumph in the 
world? 

The desperate need of the people is for divine forgiveness to 
alter our motives, the divine light to enlighten our darkness, His 
spirit to burn up our ill-feelings, so that we may be reconciled to 

od and to one another. Jesus began His public ministry by calling 
men to receive forgiveness, and He finished His ministry praying 
for His persecutors. ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ And the Apostle, following His example, writes from the 
prison, saying, “Be ye gracious to one another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you’ (Eph. Iv, 32). ‘Put on, therefore, as God’s elect, holy and 
beloved, a heart of compassion, kindness, loveliness, meekness, 
long suffering, forbearing one another, and forgiving one another .. . 
even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye’ (Col. 111, 12f.). 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 


The Christian fellowship requires more than willingness to 
forgive the brother who has injured us; it calls us to bear his burden 
and suffer with him. St Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians, speak- 
ing about his own sufferings, says, “Ye are partakers (Koinonoi) of 

1 From a Preface to Stephen Hobhouse’s Christ and Our Enemies. 
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the sufferings’ (2 Cor. 1, 7). Speaking about the Church as a — 


he says, ‘Where one member suffers, all the members suffer wit 
it? (1 Cor. x11, 26). Going further, he speaks of the Christian as a 
co-sufferer with Christ; he speaks of ‘the fellowship of His sufferings’ 
(Phil. 111, 10). St Peter speaks of Christians as ‘partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings’ (1 Peter Iv, 12). St Paul even describes the Christian as 
one who has been crucified with Christ and, adding his own testi- 
mony, says, ‘I have been crucified with Christ’ (Gal. 11, 20). 

Adolf Deissmann has drawn our attention at this point to a gram- 
matical construction which is illuminating. He says that St Paul, in 
speaking of Christ as ‘crucified’ and of himself as ‘crucified with 
Christ’, never uses the aorist tense; he always uses the perfect tense. 
toravpawévog and not araspwhsig: ‘He who is crucified’, not ‘He 
who was crucified’. The Cross of Christ is not merely an act or an 
event of the past, but of present experience also. Christ is not only 
the one who bore the Cross to Golgotha, but is still the bearer of the 
Cross. So that when St Paul speaks of himself as one crucified with 
Christ, he does not refer to an act at Golgotha with Christ (that 
would not have been true), but to an experience which is continuous 
with Christ. He does not say ‘I was crucified with Christ’, but ‘I 
have been crucified with Christ’. This indicates that the Cross is 
not a bare fact in the historic past but something whose influence 
is continued into the present, and the ‘Crucified’ is a reality which 
can be experienced every day. So St Paul ‘suffers with Christ’ 
(Rom. vill, 17), is crucified with Christ (Gal. 11, 20), dies with 
Christ (Rom. vi, 8), is buried, is raised and lives with Christ, and 
suffering is not an anomaly in his life but, being the suffering of 
Christ, is a normal part of his state as a Christian. 

When the Church realizes this experience of sharing the burden 
of the sin of the world with Christ, and suffers with Him for the 
redemption of mankind, there can be no other feeling but that of 
Fellowship, a Fellowship of sacrificial love that will drown in its 
depth all other distinctions. At the foot of the Cross of Christ, 
there can be nothing but Fellowship and unity of heart and 
soul. 

‘The Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, 
and the Communion of the Holy Spirit be with you all.’ The last 
phrase, ‘the Communion (Koinonia) of the Holy Spirit’, has been 
usually understood as the believer’s companionship with the Holy 
Spirit, but St Paul prays also that the Fellowship which has been 
created by the Holy Spirit in the Church may continue and abide 
with them. The Koinonia has two aspects: on the one hand it is a 
personal union with Christ through the Holy Spirit, and on the 
other it is a fellowship with those who have shared that same experi- 
ence and been transformed into the same image. “The Unity of the 
Church is in two directions, horizontal and vertical; fellowship with 
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man involves fellowship with God, and both depend upon participa- 
tion in the gift of the Spirit.’ St John also says: “Truly our fellowship 
is with the Father and with His son Jesus Christ. . . . If we walk 
in the light as he is in the light, we have fellowship with one another’. 

Jesus made the fellowship with the Father live before our eyes. 
The Church is created to make it still live, so nothing but a living 
fellowship can really preach the Gospel of the Love of God. 

It is said that the fifty-six Doric columns surrounding the 
Parthenon, that masterpiece of architecture built as a dwelling place 
for Athena, the goddess of Athens, are not completely perpendicular 
but have a slight inclination, so that if they could be extended or 
lifted upwards for about a mile they would all join at one point. 
‘If they could be lifted upwards’—that is what the Church needs 
for a living fellowship: to be ‘lifted up’ from our own denomina- 
tional, racial and even religious passions, toward the Polar Star of 
the Church who is ‘lifted up to draw all men to Himself’. 

May the Holy Spirit, the spirit of forgiveness and love, so invade 
the Church that the broken mirror of Christendom will be renewed 
to reflect in full the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 


Lootry LEVONIAN 


1 Thornton, The Common Life in the Body of Christ, p. 95. 
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CHRISTIAN MEDICAL EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


By R. G. COCHRANE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


eo the past four years, in which the Vellore Christian 

Medical College has developed into an efficient medical 
college for men and women on an all-India basis, there has been an 
increasing volume of criticism on three points, namely: the expense 
of the project; the staff, particularly with regard to the recruiting 
of missionary staff from other hospitals; the policy of organizing 
bigger and better hospitals to the detriment of the simple type of 
medical work. 

It may be well to deal with these matters since they all affect 
future missionary strategy. It is always salutary from time to time 
to take stock of our position and to ask whether we are permitting 
ourselves to be side-tracked from the path of Divine guidance. 
Excellent work, full of promise, may come to an untimely end 
through neglecting this precaution. 

It must be remembered that the development of medical mis- 
sionary work in India has been very different from that in China. 
It only needs to be pointed out that the history of the General 
Hospital, Madras, goes back to the year 1664, that in 1777 the 
present site on which this hospital is standing was chosen and that 
by the nineteenth century Madras University had established a 
degree in medicine. In China, however, it was the medical missionary 
who initiated medical training and the Government which sub- 
sequently, by the power of the missionary example, established its 
own colleges many years later. From the beginning, then, both in 
mission and in government colleges in that land, there was only one 
standard which was equivalent to the University grade. 

In India, owing to the need for medical assistants for mission 
hospitals, medical missionaries were encouraged to found not 
medical colleges of the M.B., B.S. or university standard, but medical 
schools training a lower category, known as the Sub-assistant 
Surgeon’s category. The medical men and women from such schools 
could seldom take senior administrative posts and were always under 
the handicap of being assistants all their days. Such men could never 
rise in government service to the more senior posts. This aroused 
a feeling of inferiority and hence agitation to abolish the lower 
diploma has continued for many years. This was done in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras in 1938, and recently also in the Presidency of 


Bombay. The other provinces in India are almost certain to follow 
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suit. It is, therefore, only a matter of time before the medical schools 
financed and organized by missions will have to close down or 
upgrade to the higher standard. The Women’s Missionary Medical 
College, Vellore, was faced with this alternative in 1938, and Dr Ida S. 
Scudder, with the real foresight of the pioneer, and greatly daring, 
made preparations to upgrade her school. I need not detail the steps 
which were taken in association with the Christian Medical Associa- 
tion of India to accomplish this task.! The fact remains, however, 
that the cost of a University School of Medicine has never been 
appreciated and the missions are now faced with an expenditure far 
beyond what they originally contemplated. Compared, however, with 
what it would cost a Government, the total sum is well within 
reasonable limits. 

It is estimated that to secure a standard of efficiency which will 
meet the requirements of the University of Madras with respect to 
medical and nursing education, a sum of 40 Lacs is necessary 
(approx. £320,000), and of this amount 15 Lacs or £120,000 (approx.) 
has either been spent or will be spent within the next two years. 
The balance of £200,000 is estimated to cover the following: 


Estimate to complete building, etc., 


to satisfy minimum standards 

for final recognition as an M.B., 

B.S. college : : ‘ . £60,000 
Nursing school project . : . 104,000 


Additions to the college not immedi- 
ately required but ultimately 
necessary . . : : ; 40,000 


Total ‘ . £204,000 


In addition to the above sums, in order to maintain the hospital 
and college at a level of efficiency commensurate with university 
standards, during the next three years, that is, until more private 
wards are built and income is thereby increased, a sum of {24,000 
annually above that already available must be found. The annual 
recurring income is estimated at {£45,000 and the actual estimated 
expenditure over the next three years will rise from £52,000 to 
£70,000 (approx.). The first criticism is that such sums appear 
to be fantastic and yet there is no place for inefficiency and low 
standards. Either the Vellore Christian Medical College must be 
of the highest grade or else it is not worth undertaking this project. 
In due course the college will gain such prestige and value in the 
international sphere that its future continuance will be welcomed by 
the National Government, but until that time comes, these sums must 


be found. 


* For an earlier article on the initiation of this scheme, see an article in the 
July 1945 issue of this Review. 
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The second criticism which is frequently heard is that the Vellore 
Christian Medical College is always looking for the best qualified 
staff from other mission hospitals. In discussing these problems the 
question which constantly arises is: ‘Are we really desirous of having 
a Christian medical college or is this the responsibility and dream of 
the few who are pressing their opinions on the many?’ If a medical 
college is vital for the continuance of Christian hospitals in India, 
then it is precisely the men with experience, the necessary qualifica- 
tions and Christian character who will multiply their usefulness a 
hundred-fold by joining the staff of the medical college and teaching 
Indian students so that they, in as short a time as possible, shall be 
adequately trained to undertake full charge and responsibility in 
the Christian hospitals. Wherever possible, then, it is to the advantage 
of the missionary societies concerned to make available men and 
women who have shown an aptitude for teaching and scientific 
learning to take positions of responsibility in the Christian medical 
college. 

The third criticism, which at its face value appears to be well 
taken, is: ‘Is it not time we ceased thinking in terms of advanced 
medicine and got down to the simple medicine of the villager, or 
we shall sell the pass to Ayurvedic physigjans and to the numerous 
quacks who are ever ready to dupe a gullible public?’ Before answer- 
ing this question two points need to be discussed, namely: How did 
mission hospitals arise? What are our objectives in the Christian 
medical enterprise? 

In India, as in China, medical missions arose to meet a human 
need and to bring the redeeming Gospel of Christ to needy men 
through the ministry of healing in response to the Lord’s command 
to preach, to teach and to heal. In view of the appalling need of the 
people, mission hospitals were usually established wherever the 
evangelistic missionary had his headquarters. Frequently, as the 
work became more stationary and the mission hospital a permanent 
institution in the district, a reputation was often established around 
an individual; its continuance was not always a matter of strategy but 
of sentiment, even though in some cases Government had established 
a separate hospital and was perhaps able to do better work than that 
of the mission hospital. It is the opinion of the writer that medical 
missions in some places might be able to do better work and save in 
money and staff by combi.ing their forces rather than by continuing 
to maintain separate hospitals. 

As to the second question, in view of the increasing development 
of the State medical service and the rising desire of nations such as 
India to organize medical relief, it is well to ask ourselves what now 
are the objectives of medical missions? 

Manifestly it is quite impossible for medical missions to con- 
template meeting human need everywhere. Frequently one hears 
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the statement that of course a particular hospital is necessary because 
of the great need. If we were to establish mission hospitals on the 
basis of need alone we could multiply them a thousand-fold within 
the next hundred years and still not meet the need. Therefore it 
would be well to endeavour to reiterate what seem to the writer to 
be fundamental principles: 

(1) Medical missions are not in India, or for that matter in any 
country, to do the work which Government should be doing. 
Therefore, whenever Government has or can establish a reasonably 
adequate service, the need of a mission hospital may no longer 
exist. Generally speaking, this would mean that, except in special 
circumstances, no mission hospital should be continued where there 
is already a government hospital. The task of the Christian mis- 
sionary, usually a person of experience and influence, is to press 
Government to improve its hospitals rather than to encourage what 
appears to be a rival concern in the town. Even if there is room for 
two or more hospitals, on that basis missions would speedily be 
bankrupt. 

(2) The Christian medical enterprise has always been as a torch 
lighting the way and has pioneered in India, particularly in the 
fields of leprosy, tuberculosis and medical relief to the villages. 
Medical missions have set such an example that the phrase ‘we must 
work with the missionary spirit’ is one of the commonest expressions 
in the new India, which sees the challenge of the undernourished, 
impoverished and disease-stricken masses and longs to meet the 
need and knows not how. Therefore, as the official organizations 
gradually respond and take up the challenge, so certain pieces of 
work will in a greater degree become the responsibility of Govern- 
ment. There are, however, other activities which should increasingly 
engage the attention of the medical missionary, particularly rural 
medicine, care for the deformed and derelict, and for the mentally 
unstable and the psychotic. In a non-Christian country, becoming 
increasingly materialistic, the Christian enterprise is challenged to 
relate medicine to the Gospel of Christ and to train and send out 
Christian doctors, in government, private and mission service, with 
such ideals that the function of medicine shall not be prostituted 
to baser ends. A growing purpose of the Church of Christ in the 
East is to maintain the Christian ethic in the whole field of medicine. 

Since efficiency is the hall-mark of a good institution, it is unwise, 
uneconomical and unsound to tolerate what is manifestly poor in 
quality and so afford national governments an opportunity to attack 
Christian work on account of its inefficiency. Therefore the sounder 
policy should be to concentrate on fewer and better hospitals rather 
than to multiply them, and so demonstrate how certain needs should 
be met, so that they shall act as a stimulus to national governments, 
preventing that tendency to be content with standards which are so 
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low that no scientific work can be done. It will thus be apparent 
that the greatest contribution that the Christian enterprise can make 
is the firm establishment of a first-rate medical college, for without it 
Christian doctors cannot be trained in an atmosphere which will be 
a challenge constantly to relate the practice of their profession to the 
message of the Gospel. Before outlining what the writer believes to 
be the functions of such a college, some indication may be given of 
what would happen if the Vellore Christian Medical College were 
not firmly established, for unless it weathers the financial storm of 
the next three years, it will not be able to continue. ‘To-day, partly 
on account of the low spiritual life of the communities in the West, 
partly on account of increasing economic stress, European medical 
missionaries will become fewer and fewer and as yet there are not 
sufficient Christian nationals with collegiate training to take their 
place. This will mean not only that mission hospitals will cease to 
exist, but that the Christian ethic will fast disappear from the land. 
What applies to the Christian doctor applies increasingly to Christian 
nurses. ‘Therefore, for this reason alone, it is imperative that the 
Vellore Christian Medical College should continue and become so 
firmly established that financially it will not be in the grave danger 
which at present confronts it. Further, should it be found impossible 
to maintain the Christian Medical College at Vellore, the closure of 
this college would result in the final eclipse of Christian medical 
education in India, for confidence in the ability of the Christian 
Church to maintain medical educational establishments would be so 
affected that the doors of Ludhiana and Miraj would also quickly 
close. 

In establishing the Christian Medical College at Vellore, what 
are our objectives? These are two-fold: to create a Christian medical 
profession of the highest standards and integrity in the country; and 
to be a teaching centre not only for undergraduate but for post- 
graduate study in such fields as rural medicine, leprosy, mental 
diseases and nursing education. 

To-day, when there are few opportunities in India for Christian 
young men to enter the medical colleges and when the old, lower- 
grade diploma has either been abolished or only affords a back-door 
into medicine, the urgency of training Christian doctors of university 
grade hardly needs to be stressed. The challenge before the authorities 
in Vellore is not the training of doctors, but the training of Christian 
doctors. Men and women are needed who do not just belong to the 
Christian community, but whose lives are based on a personal 
experience of Jesus Christ as Saviour and who have a deep con- 
viction that the Christian way of living is the one sure way which 
leads to individual peace and integrity and is a positive solution to 
the grave national problems in India which threaten to disrupt and 
destroy the life of the country. 
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To-day, as a result of the Bhore Commission’s report and of the 
growing realization that the life of India largely lies in the villages, 
rural work is increasingly being emphasized. Rural work, however, 
is exceedingly difficult to organize. On the one hand, there is the 
person who is satisfied if the school teacher is supplied with simple 
medicines, but brings no permanent solution to the village problem 
through better hygienic, economic and health conditions of the 
village. On the other hand, there is the individual who, knowing the 
state of the villages, wants to bring to them all the resources of the 
West in money and personnel, and by concentrated mass attack 
raise the villages to a level which is far beyond what the villager 
himself understands, with the result that, when the driving force has 
left, the villager shakes himself and reverts to his pristine lethargy. 
What is needed is a comprehensive study of village conditions and a 
co-ordinated training centre where, over a period of years, rural 
medical work can be organized in co-operation with all the forces of 
the Christian Church. In this way a training centre will be developed 
for those who are called to village work. Rural medical workers will 
not then be isolated individuals, unattached to a general hospital, 
neither will they be so engaged in the overwhelming duties of the 
hospital that their rural work becomes but first-aid to the villagers, 
a third or fourth best endeavour, unsatisfactory and unsatisfying, 
and therefore ultimately given up. Too frequently village work is 
left to poorly paid and inadequately trained individuals. Rural work 
should not be undertaken in order to keep up appearances and 
assuage the missionary conscience which has been increasingly 
disturbed for the last twenty-five years. To organize village work 
needs the best trained and the most statesmanlike minds. Just as 
kindergarten work cannot be left, as it used to be, to ill-paid, ill- 
trained teachers, so the challenge of the village, about which many 
speak so glibly, will never really be faced until the best trained, the 
most alert individuals throw their whole personalities into this work. 
They alone can set up a training centre which will demonstrate to 
the Government at large, and missionary societies in particular, the 
way to meet the rural problem. Here concentration of our efforts is 
necessary, not dissipation—better five villages organized properly 
than a hundred villages spasmodically visited. If the medical college 
succeeds in training doctors for village work alone and nothing else, 
its establishment will be eminently worth while, and it is just here 
that the challenge must be met—or we fail. 

The necessity for stimulating the Government and setting up an 
organization for adequate training in leprosy work, a disease which is 
endemic and prevalent and hitherto so greatly neglected by medical 
schools in India, is something which need not be stressed. All that 
will be said is that the time when we were satisfied with establishing 
a home for crippled and derelict cases without adequate medical 
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facilities or nursing staff is, we may hope, rapidly passing. Leprosy 
homes, even though many will continue to house the advanced cases, 
must be medically efficient or they will no longer receive the support 
and commendation of governments, which are increasingly insisting 
on adequate standards. 

Mental diseases and the study of the maladjusted mind afford a 
persistent challenge which in India and in the East has been too long 
neglected. An adequate mental diseases unit is a need which brooks 
no delay if the study of psychiatry and psycho-neurosis in India is 
not to develop solely along the lines of a materialistic philsophy. 

In nursing education much criticism has been levelled at what 
are called grandiose schemes, but unless there is an efficient school 
of nursing of university grade the mission hospitals will never be 
able to replace their missionary staff by adequately trained Indian 
sisters. In the not too distant future, nationals may be required to 
occupy posts as medical and nursing superintendents of hospitals, 
and unless the University nursing school at Vellore is supported to 
the full we shall fail in what should be one of the most vital con- 
tributions of the Christian medical enterprise. 

Enough has been said to show that it is indeed Vellore or perish. 
Mission boards can no longer afford to be parochial. It is no longer 
a question, can we give enough, but what must we do to save the 
Vellore Christian Medical College financially. The need is urgent. A 
narrow, short-sighted policy will spell ruin. If Vellore fails it will be, 
not because it was not God’s will that it should succeed, but because 
of our stupidity in not meeting this challenge sent by God to our 
day and generation. 

R. G. CocHRANE 


Further particulars about this enterprise may be obtained from Dr Cochrane at the 
Christian Medical College, Vellore, Arcot District, S. India; Miss Sarah S. Lyon, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or the Rev. S. H. Dixon, Edinburgh House, 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1.—EbIrors. 











ST FRANCIS’ FARM 
By PAUL OSBORN 


— Report, Towards the Conversion of England, is largely con- 

cerned with attempts to bridge what it so rightly describes 
as ‘the wide and deep gulf between the Church and the people’. 
This gulf has been formed by the inability of generations of people 
to link up their work and their worship, and that inability is due to 
the failure of the Church over a very long period to show the con- 
nexion between these two activities; for the Church has in modern 
times largely withdrawn from that vast area of human activity which 
we may call ‘labour’. There are encouraging signs of a limited re- 
entry into the sphere of human toil in the establishment of such 
movements as ‘Jocism’ on the Continent and the ‘Industrial Chris- 
tian Fellowship’ in the Anglican Communion. On the whole, how- 
ever, though the Church has much to say about character, she seems 
to have little to say about man’s efforts to earn his daily bread—his 
work which occupies the major part of his earthly life. 

What justification, it may be asked, has the Church for setting 
an example in human labour—in showing how to work? Surely the 
work of the Church is to preach the Gospel, not to turn out crafts- 
men. It is the belief of those who are engaged in the St Francis’ Farm 
scheme for training people in an atmosphere of Christian work and 
worship, that the Church’s withdrawal from the sphere of labour 
has provided a major contribution towards the creation of the present 
deplorable labour situation—a situation in which the glorifying of 
God through craftsmanship has been replaced as an incentive to 
work by the profit motive exercised in an industrial scheme of mass 
production. In this way the sense of vocation dies and happiness and 
self-expression give place to boredom and frustration, bringing in a 
train of evils which all the efforts of modern industrial research are 
powerless to eradicate. ‘There is no cure except the restoration of a 
sense of vocation—that man is ‘called’ by God to labour to God’s 
Glory and to offer that labour to Him in the corporate worship of 
the Church. 

Let us go back to the beginning. The Book of Genesis tells us 
that there was a time when man in his innocence was in perfect 
communion with God and lived a life of effortless praise. Then came 
sin, and as a result, there entered into human life that toil which 
ever since has lined the face of humanity. ‘By the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread.’ If man was to be redeemed, his labour had to 
be redeemed. Thus, when God became Incarnate, it was necessarily 


as a working man; and when on Calvary those hands which had toiled 
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at the carpenter’s bench were lifted on the Cross there was lifted, 
too, the curse of Adam, and all human toil was sanctified, dignified 
and consecrated. Throughout His Incarnate life it was never for- 
otten by His followers that Jesus was a worker. Though He had 
eft His bench in Nazareth, His status remained, in the minds of 
those who listened to His teaching, that of a worker—‘Is not this 
the carpenter?” And when He gave Himself to the apostles as He 
gives Himself to us in the Holy Sacrament, it was in the forms of 
bread and wine. Not corn and grapes, but bread and wine; what 
man by his labour has made of the harvest gifts of God. 

For centuries His Body the Church sustained this connexion 
between work and worship which was established by her Incarnate 
Lord. Not only were her first ministers working men who could say, 
like St Paul, ‘these hands have ministered to my necessities’, but 
she became the inspiration of all honest toil. Not only ‘was her 
teaching the basis of the ‘just price’ tradition and the craftsmanship 
of the medieval guildsman, but by her own art and architecture she 
left a legacy of inspired labour which we still possess, if we have 
forgotten how it was inspired. The religious orders, too, then as now 
the heart of the Church’s spiritual power, gave innumerable examples 
of how to labour by St Benedict’s teaching that ‘to work is to pray’ 
and for example, by the Cistercian farming communities. Thus life 
and all the activities by which it is sustained were like a great pyramid, 
with God at the top transcendent over the whole world. 

Those past ages were not perfect. Probably there was as much sin 
as there is to-day, but they were ages when men feared God and when 
they knew that His eye was ceaselessly upon their activities. They 
had not tried to banish Him as they have to-day. But now, so godless 
is that life which, in spite of modern science, still requires honest 
toil to sustain it, that the Church must teach men how to work. Only 
so will she teach them how to worship. 

And so we come to St Francis’ Farm. The ideal which is set 
before those who have established this farm, near Dorchester, in the 
county of Dorset, and who hope to extend its activities, is a simple 
one. It is just that we and those who join us may teach ourselves 
how to live. By living we mean a dedication not only of the spiritual 
faculties, but of all mental and bodily faculties, so that the labour of 
the hands is offered in union with the thoughts of the mind and the 
prayers of the soul. Christians are called to be ‘holy’, and holiness is 
not just piety but wholeness—the offering of the whole man. 

This is not a religious community in the technical sense. Although 
each may have his or her rule of life and each may share a simple 
corporate rule if that seems desirable, we do not take the vows of 
religious orders, nor do we have a common fund. Indeed we believe 
that the right of property and its disposal is derived from God and 
should remain inviolable, and it is our intention that in extending 
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our activities by the acquisition of more land, those who join our 
company may be able ultimately to own smallholdings on such land. 
Thus by ownership we may learn stewardship. Such holdings will 
not be entirely independent, but interdependent, for we shall co- 
operate in such things as the ownership of agricultural machinery 
which is too expensive for a smallholder to buy; while such economic 
co-operation will be sustained by that spiritual fellowship in which 
we shall try to do all our work to the glory of God and dedicate it 
to Him in our corporate worship, above all at the Eucharist, which, 
as Father Jellicoe used to point out, begins on the farm. 

If work is not merely to be connected with worship but is even 
to be a part of it, then it must be done well; for the Church must 
never be, for she never used to be, associated with the second-rate. 
We shall therefore try to run our farm as well as we possibly can. 
We have a pedigree herd of Jersey cattle and we have been accepted 
by the County Agricultural Committee as a dairy training farm 
under the Government’s vocational training scheme, while the 
County Council has licensed us for the production of tuberculin 
tested milk. In this way we try to meet the technical side of our 
responsibilities towards those we train and those who buy our 
produce. 

We have mentioned those who are training on our farm; but as 
we have only been here eighteen months, our training scheme is only 
just beginning. Within a week, however, of our arrival here we were 
joined by two of the Juniper House boys who went from Juniper 
House at the Friary of St Francis to help the Friars in starting up 
St Francis School for maladjusted boys at Hook, about five miles 
from here. One of these boys is now looking after the small herd of 
cows which has been given to the school and the other is still with 
us and is getting on well and is a great help to us. Besides them we 
have had a serjes of afternoon training visits from those of the mal- 
adjusted boys who hope one day to go on the land. We also have a 
Government trainee who was in the R.A.M.C. and now wants to 
take up farming. We hope that among those training there will 
from time to time be some who because of physical or other dis- 
abilities would find it difficult to fit in on most farms, but for whom 
a Franciscan fellowship is a help in overcoming such disadvantages. 

So far we are limited in our training scheme by two factors: 
One is that, as yet, we can offer only training in dairy farming, but 
as and when skilled assistance in other branches of farming is forth- 
coming we shall be able to offer a greater variety of training, which 
will include pig and poultry keeping, market gardening and other 
ventures. The other limitation is that of accommodation, and we 
shall soon need more land as well. To get over this difficulty we have 
made an appeal, strongly backed by the Bishop of Salisbury, which 
has met with a most encouraging response, and as a result of which 
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we hope to start building cottages quite soon and acquiring more 
land. This will be of enormous help as regards accommodation, as 
there are quite a number of people, mostly young (ex-service and 
others), but some not so young, who share our ideals and are very 
keen to join us. 

Although it has not developed in any organized way as yet, we 
ought not to leave out that side of our activity which reminds us that 
disciples who learn should also be apostles who are sent forth. We 
believe that when priest and laity thus share the life of the country- 
man there is a real opportunity for evangelism, and we have accord- 
ingly offered ourselves to the Bishop for such work of this kind as 
he shall direct. 

In these and other ways there will gradually be built up, we hope, 
a group of Christian workers on the land, living no abnormal life 
but a life which is healthy because it is holy, natural because it is 
supernatural. 

As what we are doing is carried on in close touch with the 
Society of St Francis and some of us are Tertiaries (members of the 
Third Order) of that Society, perhaps we may end with the words 
of our holy Father St Francis: ‘And I worked with my hands and 
wish to work, and all the other Brothers I strongly wish that they 
may work at labour which is of an honest nature.’ 


PauL OsBorN 








MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION IN THE 
DUTCH REFORMED CHURCHES OF 
THE NETHERLANDS 


By A. H. OUSSOREN 


HE Dutch Reformed Churches are different from the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The former are the ‘secession’ churches of 
1834 and 1886, which were combined at the Synod of Amsterdam in 
1892. Since the war, a remarkable revival has taken place, and the 
co-operation between the Dutch Reformed Churches and the Dutch 
Reformed Church is gradually gathering momentum. The total 
number of adherents in the Dutch Reformed Churches was esti- 
mated in January 1947 as 635,573. The figure is limited to the 
Netherlands and does not include people who never attend church 
and who are only nominally members. 

Our name is the Dutch Reformed Churches: De Gereformeerde 
Kerken in Nederland. Our principle is that the local church as such 
is independent of other churches in the neighbourhood. One of the 
articles of our Church Order reads: 


No church shall have any authority over any other church and no 
minister, elder or deacon shall have any authority over any other minister, 
elder or deacon. (Art. 84 of the Church Order.) 


We do not, that is to say, favour a large society of churches, 
with local departments. We do not wish to be regarded as one big 
church, after the manner of the Germans at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, with a supreme head—the Kaiser. We prefer, 
rather, to believe that we are in accordance with Scripture in making 
the local church self-governing and self-supporting. One of the 
causes of the secession of 1834 and 1886 was the very fact that King 
William I wished to copy the German model and we preferred to 
maintain the old form of Presbyterian church order. We did not 
wish to abandon the old form or change the old scriptural doctrines 
of the Reformation for the rationalism and liberalism which were 
being promoted at that time by almost all the universities in the 
Netherlands. 

This liberty of the local churches, however, should not be 
regarded as something that ignores all existing rules. The elders 
of a local church are not to be thought of as the local despotic kings 
of Canaan, who could do with their people whatever they wished. 
On the contrary, when the churches meet in so-called ‘classes’, or 
combinations of churches, then they get the advice of the ‘classes’ 
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and are expected to listen to it as long as it is not against Scripture 
or confession. 

So much by way of general introduction to the organization of 
the missions in the Dutch Reformed Churches. This organization 
is on the same lines as that of the churches. We do not have one 
main missionary centre from which everything is directed. We have 
local churches, which carry out their own missionary work, maintain 
their own missionaries, their own field and their own administration. 
Our ‘missionary centre’ is quite different from the headquarters 
maintained, for instance, by the British and American societies. 
The centre is entrusted by the Synod with propaganda for the 
missions in general, and at present with a temporary, emergency 
task of an administrative character in connexion with the situation in 
Indonesia. 

The missionary churches are those of Amsterdam, Delft, Heeg, 
Middelburg, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Zwolle and MHardenberg. 
Amsterdam has two missionary pastors, nine doctors, one ‘missionary 
sister’ and seven missionary nurses. Heeg has two missionary 
pastors, five doctors, one missionary sister and five missionary 
nurses. Middelburg has two missionary pastors, two doctors, one 
missionary sister and two nurses. Rotterdam has two missionary 
pastors, two doctors, three missionary nurses. Utrecht has two 
pastors, four doctors, two missionary nurses. 

All these churches work on some special field in the centre of 
south Java. Each church has its own field, quite separate from the 
others. They co-operate to a certain extent, but the missionary 
— at home maintains an official relationship only with its own 

eld. 

The churches of Zwolle and Hardenberg have their own field 
on Soemba, an island east of Java. They have five pastors, two 
doctors, one supervisor of the hospitals, three nurses, one language 
specialist, four teachers. 

All these churches, however, have far more missionary teachers, 
pastors and nurses than is indicated here. They have their ‘panditas’ 
and ‘goeroes’—Javanese auxiliary missionaries. Our mission field 
of Middelburg, for instance, has about twenty large mission schools. 
Missionary work is done by the same church in some fifty villages. 
In the hospitals maintained by the church of Middelburg more than 
125 people are cared for daily. According to the statistical review 
of 1936, the number of persons baptized in that year was 229. The 
number of Sunday schools in the same year was ninety-six, and the 
number of teachers 164. There are about twenty-five ‘goeroes’ on 
the field administered by Middelburg. 

The number for the other fields would be on much the same lines. 
It can thus be readily understood that every effort is made to render 
these churches self-governing and self-supporting as soor. as possible. 
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When the Japanese occupied Indonesia and all our missionaries 
were imprisoned in very bad camp conditions, these churches were 
able to stand on their own feet. They had learned to walk and we, 
as the ‘mother’ church, were only too glad that we had educated 
our ‘children in the Lord’ in this way. 

That is the present situation. They walk by themselves. They 
do not want our help so much as formerly. There may, of course, be 
some kind of co-operation in the future, but we do not yet know 
how matters are likely to develop. We cannot yet reach our field, 
and we have to wait until some deputies of our General Synod have 
given their report. When that is available, we can decide whether 
we have to look for some other field or whether the churches can 
continue their work on their own field, either in co-operation with 
the Javanese or through some other means of rendering assistance. 
But of one thing we are sure: these churches have ‘grown up’, and 
we are happy indeed that it is so and that they will fight their own 
fight for the Kingdom of God. 

Our missionaries are trained at the Free University of Amsterdam 
and at the Theological High School of Kampen. Professor J. H. 
Bavinck is our missionary professor and is connected with these two 
educational institutions. We have also other missionary courses 
elsewhere. Some are at Baarn, under the Rev. Dr H. A. Wiersinga, 
Professor Bavinck’s assistant. Some courses are given at Groningen, 
where the Rev. P. van Strien is in charge, some at Rotterdam under 
the Rev. G. Bouwmeester, while the writer of this article lectures at 
Middelburg and Goes. These courses are for nurses and for all who 
take an interest in missions. 

At present we have a temporary centralization, due to the situa- 
tion in Java. All the missionary churches have one deputy on the 
Reconstruction Committee and the General Synod has two. 

It is a hardship not to be able to do the work we long to do. 
But we are sure that God, who greatly blessed our work in the past, 
will do so again in the future. ‘This committee has much to do, for 
reconstruction work is always difficult and full of strain. Our 
churches, moreover, do not favour this centralized system of work, 
believing, as they do, that it should be done by the local churches. 
In 1896, at the General Synod of Middelburg, there was a sharp 
conflict among the members on the question of centralization or 
decentralization. ‘Those who upheld the latter principle won the day 
and they have since proved to be right. 

We regard it as a favourable sign that the Reformed Church 
(Hervormde Kerk) has gradually changed its opinion on the method 
of missionary organization and that a few years ago that Church 
too decided that the local churches should carry the responsipility. 
As has been said above, co-operation between these two churches 
of the Reformation is gaining ground and we hope that in the 
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future we may be able to act as one in the maintenance of 
missionary wor: 

What, it may be asked, are the foundations of the principle of 
local missionary activity? Here, in brief, are some of them: missionary 
societies, as such, have done an enormous amount of good work, but 
it was the Church that was sent into the world. We have neglected 
that task for many centuries, but our Lord gave His commission 
to His disciples to preach the Gospel as representatives of the Church. 
He commanded them to baptize, and it is our belief that only 
ordained men have the right to do that. It was not some society, but 
the local church of Antioch, which sent missionaries. At Tambaram 
in 1938 many people expressed the conviction that the Church and 
the mission have to be one, and that missionary work must rest in 
the Church. A church cannot do without missions, nor missions 
without a church. 

We have no reason to be proud of the way in which this missionary 
a. has been put into effect. On the contrary, we must acknow- 

dge humbly that our church has made big mistakes. But we 
believe in telling our people this: The missionary task is yours. 
Others may do the work, but it is your duty. 

The organization of our churches in the Netherlands, then, is 
a system of local missionary work. We are happy that in general 
affairs we have deputies of the Synod who have their special tasks, 
but they are neither masters nor managers, but people with a 
mandate from the Synod to fulfil a particular task. In these difficult 
times we appreciate them very much. They are usually people with 
considerable experience as missionaries and people with a deep 
insight into the problems of missions. Each province in Holland has 
a deputy of this kind. Their work is of extreme importance at this 
particular time, but we hope that soon circumstances may be such 
that all the missionary work can be done once more as before. 

Our churches appreciate connexions with the missionary work of 
Great Britain and America and other parts of the world, for we 
believe that God gave us the commission to preach the Gospel in 
the whole world and that it is best done by contact between mission- 
aries and students of the different countries and by mutual con- 
sultation on methods old and new. 

A. H. OussorEN 









REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
DIARIES OF THOMAS BAINES 


THE NORTHERN GOLDFIELDS D1aRIES OF THOMAS BAINES, 1869-1872. 
Edited by J. P. R. Watuis. (Government Archives of Southern 
Rhodesia. Oppenheimer Series: 3.) Three Volumes. Vols I and II: 
First Journey, 1869-1870; Vol. III: Second Journey, 1871-1872. 
Illustrated. Maps. London: Chatto and Windus. £4, 10s. per set. 
1946. 


Seger eens BAINES was an East Anglian, dogged, clear-sighted, 
honest and a good companion. He was born at King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, in November 1820; he died in May 1875, at Durban, Natal. 
He travelled much in wild parts during the fifty-five years of his life, 
seeking his fortune and that of his employers, and making ends meet 
and finding relief for his soul by lecturing, painting and writing. 
Baines’s Goldfields Diaries are not the first of the documents 
dealing with the early history of Southern Rhodesia to have been 
published, thanks to the enterprise of the Salisbury Archives and of 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer. Nor is the section of Baines’s Diaries here 
under review the first of his writings to be printed. Baines indeed 
left the record of his earliest adventures in Southern Africa almost 
ready for the publication which has never yet taken place; but his 
Explorations in South-West Africa was published by friends in the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1869, while his Gold Fields of South- 
East Africa was put out, by friends again, in 1877, shortly after his 
death. The Editor assures us that the best of Baines is to be found 
in his voluminous Diaries, the section of which dealing with his 
travels in Matabele-Mashonaland is now published for the first time. 
The text of the Diaries has been compiled for the most part 
from various sources: one in the Southern Rhodesian Archives, 
another in the Oppenheimer Library, the third in the Library of the 
Royal Geographical Society. The text of the Diary of the Second 
Journey has, however, been taken solely from the Oppenheimer 
copy. Each of these copies is more or less imperfect, for all that 
Baines was a painstaking, methodical man. He always carried a little 
notebook and hard pencil when on trek, to take notes and make 
drawings as he went along. He diligently took his bearings, noted 
topographical features and, whenever he could, made meteorological 
observations and determined the altitude of his camp. He worked 
up his formal Diary and drew maps, great and small, far into the 
night; but, since he wrote in three or four carbon copies which do 


not always fit at the top or bottom, there has often been a call on 
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the Editor’s ingenuity. On the other hand, though his handwriting 
was apt to become microscopic when he was pressed for room, it 
is rarely hard to read and, seeing that he usually explained everything 
minutely, there has mercifully been little need of footnotes. The 
Editor has frequently regularized Baines’s spelling of Bantu names, 
but always in a reasonable and anglicized form which, recalling the 
ruination of some recent books by the elaborately phonetic render- 
ings of such names, is a further matter for thankfulness. But why 
does the Editor allege, in footnotes, that good Afrikaans words are 
‘South African Dutch’ ? 

Baines was slow to swallow travellers’ tales; he had travelled too 
much for that. For the rest, his record is fresh since he made it on 
the spot; it is readable since he wrote the Queen’s English; it is 
faithful since he was interested in everything he saw or heard and, 
unlike so many of the missionaries of his day, he had no prejudice 
against tribal customs as ‘ye beastlie devices of ye heathen’, and 
assuredly did not ride in ‘doctrinaire blinkers’. Nevertheless, he 
had his little ways. He was frankly sanguine of solving the myste 
of the unicorn and, after all, in view of the queer beasts with whic 
Darkest Africa abounded, why not? He did record many animal 
abnormalities and, consorting as he did with elephant hunters from 
Henry Hartley downwards, had almost as much to say as Rudyard 
Kipling of the sagacity of those ponderous and unforgetting quad- 
rupeds they tracked. Moreover, he puzzled and amused his com- 
panions by his eternal scribbling, scribbling, or taking shots at the 
stars, or asking questions. They could not see the use of it all. But 
Baines could. He held it his duty to tell his distant employers and 
his mother all that he was doing, to make maps for the use of others 
and to advance the cause of science; as to painting, that was good 
fun. And that, as Mr Churchill tells us, is the best of all reasons 
for trying to paint. 

Baines was no studio artist, but he could paint. His drawings 
are as bold and alive as those of the Bushmen, presumably because 
he and they drew from the life and saw things clearly and simply. 
Some of his oil-paintings are well-known, especially these which he 
painted on his Transvaal and Rhodesian treks. Among these is the 
only extant picture of Pretoria in its very early days, a pleasant little 
village all set about with willows and roses. His sketch-book is now 
in the Library of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington; 
his zoological drawings could teach zoologists much, were they more 
easily accessible; one of his larger maps, astonishingly accurate con- 
sidering the difficult conditions under which it was drawn, is in 
safe keeping in Durban, awaiting the time when that affluent 
borough shall see fit to build a museum in which to show it. 

Baines had had a long and varied apprenticeship before ever he 
went on his journeys to Stwishelo- Madenstend. Knocking about 
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King’s Lynn as a lad and listening to his father and the other sailor- 
men talking, he heard much about ships and even learned how to 
make a small boat. He was, however, articled to an ‘ornamental 
painter’ and, in 1842, sailed for Capetown, where he set up as a 
Marine and Portrait Painter. Presently he went, paint-box and all, 
into the little-known Kaffraria beyond the eastern frontier of the 
old Cape Colony. There he was fired with the ambition to find the 
rumoured Great Lakes far to the northward in the interior, and 
when he heard that David Livingstone, Oswell and Murray had 
discovered Lake Ngami at least, conceived the ambition (which he 
shared with Livingstone himself) of discovering the source of the 


Nile. He even made an attempt to do so in 1850, but was turned | 


back by Boers on the Western Transvaal for the ‘high crime’ of 
trying to sketch their dorp of Potchefstroom (fourteen houses, no 
less), without leave. 


Safely back on British soil, Baines attached himself in the 


capacity of artist in the British regulars who were waging a so-called 
‘Kaffir’ war. He then tried his fortune in the South Seas. Sailing for 
Sydney in 1855 he went as artist and storekeeper with an expedition 
to seek gold along the Victoria River in Northern Australia. In the 
course of his duties he sailed for Timor to fetch supplies in a crazy 
schooner, the Tom Tough. The crew proved to be mutinous, so he 
finished his arduous voyage in the ship’s long-boat. 


After a short visit to England, Baines set out, as artist and | 


storekeeper once more, with David Livingstone on the famous 
Zambezi Expedition. Unluckily, Charles, David’s brother, was also 
of the party and, as his manner was, made mischief. He trumped 
up a charge which led Livingstone to send Baines back to Capetown 
‘sick and penniless’ and, in spite of his subsequent discovery that 
the accusation had been baseless, to refuse even to acknowledge his 
indignant letters. 

Thereafter Baines sojourned for a time at Walfish Bay, whence 
he presently accompanied James Chapman to the Middle Zambezi 
and painted, inter alia, a picture of the Victoria Falls, which Living- 
stone had recently discovered. Fever defeated Chapman’s party, 
which fell back to its base in Damaraland. There Baines stayed for 
a while with Charles John Andersson. 

Baines lived in London during most of the ’eighteen-sixties, 
disappointed that he had been rejected as a volunteer for the expedi- 
tion that was being organized there to find Livingstone somewhere 
in East or Central Africa. In due time, however, he got his chance 
to return to Southern Africa. By 1868 all England was ringing with 
news, first, of the discovery of the diamonds that were soon to make 
Griqualand West famous and, then, of the gold reported at Tati, on 
the Transvaal’s north-western frontier, and in Mashonaland farther 
north. 
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Durban was at once in high feather, for it saw itself as the 
natural port of entry for men and goods bound for this new land of 
El Dorado. Among the many development companies that were now 
floated was the South African Gold Fields Company, which invited 
Baines to lead an exploring party to the supposed gold fields in 
Lobengula’s dominions. It proposed at first that Baines should put 
eal under Sir John Swinburne, a near relative of the poet, a 
man who was already in Southern Africa and, as chairman of the 
London and Limpopo Company, which had secured a concession 
from Msilikazi, late King of the Matabele, to work the gold fields 
at Tati, a pioneer of the not over-scrupulous forces of the latter 
day empire-building capitalism that was destined to overthrow the 
Matabele monarchy. 

Baines, however, decided to lead his own party and sailed for 
South Africa in December 1868, taking with him C. J. Nelson, a 
Swedish mining engineer. At Durban he enrolled also R. J. Jewell 
as clerk, secretary and photographer and, since the Matabele were 
Zulus, Zulu interpreter. So, off they went by waggon through Natal 
in the rain, over the steep passes of the Drakensberg, and across the 
treeless plains of the Orange Free State and Transvaal to Potchef- 
stroom. All this early part of the Diaries is omitted here; which is a 
pity, since, to South African readers at all events, such of Baines’s 
notes of conditions in the two Republics as do appear are quite as 
interesting as his detailed observations on Matabele-Mashonaland. 
Be this as it may, the published Diaries begin with Baines’s joyous 
entry into Potchefstroom, a sizable town now, with its five churches 
and other conveniences of civilization. Baines was a very loyal 
Englishman. One of the several portraits of him given in these three 
volumes, and to my mind the best, shows him standing with his 
rifle in his hand and his Queen’s flag behind him. Presently he was 
to note that ‘this morning I painted the Royal Arms on Nelson’s 
waggon, having already done the same on mine; and I added the 
Union, as I have not another flag for him’. Now, on approaching 
Potchefstroom, they ‘put the waggons into ship-shape and hoisted 
the colours’, and in due time outspanned alongside some German 
traders, and thus had the satisfaction of seeing the British red, white 
and blue, not exactly flying, but at least ‘hanging in the gentle air’ 
beside the new North German red, white and black. 

This time Baines was not driven out of Potchefstroom. Rather 
did he find old friends there and make new unes: the apologetic 
Republican official who had discreetly let him get away in 1850; the 
Rev. William Richardson, the local Church of England clergyman; 
the ex-British soldier who was now Chief Constable; Forssman, 
the Swedish Surveyor-Gencral, who always took his rifle and 
hunting knife on his official tours, because many of the free-born 
Transvaal burghers regarded the surveying of their extensive farms 
35 
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as an unfriendly act. Baines gained a further light on democracy as 
interpreted in the Republic from Roselt, editor of the local Transvaal 
Argus, who told him that he was about to close down since the 
Pretoria authorities held his printer, and not himself, responsible 
for ‘objectionable’ passages in his journal. ‘It will not be well for the 
young Republic’, observed the judicious Baines, ‘that the only news- 
paper it possesses should cease to exist because the liberty of the 
press is not among the liberties respected by the State.’ 

The absence of some liberties to which Baines, as a good East 
Anglian, had always been used led naturally to enquiries about 
the Transvaal’s alleged system of slavery. It is safe to say that there 
was no full-blooded chattel slavery there in 1869, but it is equally 
safe to say that there was more ‘virtual slavery’ than there should 
have been under the guise of ‘apprenticeship’. The brother of the 
Surveyor-General explained anxiously to Baines that the law was 
good, that the President, Marthinus Pretorius, was well-intentioned, 
and that there were legal limits to the number of Native dependants 
that a white man might have. He even showed him the printed 
official form which bound him, as master, to care well for a Bantu 
girl ‘apprentice’ till she should be twenty-one. But he admitted 
frankly that the law was weak, that men at a safe distance from the 
nearest official disregarded it habitually, that many masters passed 
on their official forms, with the ‘apprentices’ attached, from hand 
to hand, and that many ‘apprentices’ were cruelly treated. Baines 
made no comment beyond painting a picture of a party of ‘slave’ 
raiders with their human spoils; but it is worth noting that the 
British and Cape Colonial authors of the Pretoria Convention of 
1881, which restored independence to the Transvaal after a brief 
British Occupation, felt obliged to bind the Republican Government 
to forbid all forms of slavery. 

After human liberties, finance and justice. Baines had already 
learned that two British silver shillings would buy a £1 Orange Free 
State note. Now he found that one such shilling would buy six 
Transvaal paper shillings. Presently he had to pay half-a-crown’s 
te on a single letter to England which would to-day have cost 

im only twopence-halfpenny. Finally, two of his Coloured servants 
were fined fifteen shillings, nominally for making a row when in 
liquor, but actually, Baines believed, because he, their employer, 
was known to pay always in the ‘hard money’ that was so difficult 
to come by north of the Vaal. 

But for all this, the good folk of Potchefstroom were cordial 
enough, and interested in simple things. Baines noted how he 
painted a picture for a friend there, ‘much to his satisfaction and to 
that of all the inhabitants, who have never before seen a work of 
art begun and completed in Potchefstroom’; and how the farmers 
came trooping in from miles around to blink at the glare of Watson’s 
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magnesium wire and gape at his massive camera, ‘the wonderful 
“portret” machine’. 

And so forwards, by way of Rustenburg, to the Tati Gold Fields. 
Here it was still the day of small things: some thirty Europeans all 
told with their dusky tails of Bantu and Coloured servants. Never- 
theless, the diggers were determined to run their little community 
decently, regardless of the rival claims to sovereignty over the 
Tati District by the Matabele and the Bamangwato, and still 
less by the adjacent Transvaalers, who had recently claimed half 
Bechuanaland, including Tati, and nearly all Matabeleland. Baines 
was presently to jeer at the equally extravagant and impotent 
claims of the Governor of Portuguese East Africa to a large slice of 
Mashonaland. Meanwhile he assisted a Tati mass-meeting to revise 
and adopt local codes of civil and criminal law. 

So much for Tati and the South African Republic. The text of 
the Diaries as published here records henceforward Baines’s doings 
in Matabele-Mashonaland. It tells at first hand the story of the 

radual change-over from the earlier, warlike relations of the Mata- 
bele with the Europeans to the more fatal financial dealings which 
were to culminate twenty years later in the grant of the sweeping 
Rudd mineral concession and the overthrow of the Matabele power 
by the British South Africa Company that Rhodes had based 
ultimately on that famous scrap of paper. Once he had ceased to 
fight the distant Zulus and the more imminent Trekkers, Msilikazi 
had admitted Europeans ‘by few and few’ on sufferance and, usually 
for a limited time, because he and his folk, ‘the Intoosahs (or ‘give- 
me-a-present people’)’ found their visits profitable. Now, reports of 
gold were bringing the white men in larger, though still manageable, 
numbers. Baines met some of them: London Missionary Society and 
Wesleyan missionaries, the true pioneers here as in so many other 
parts of the tropical world, traders, hunters, gold-seekers. But 
already the danger signals were out. Not only had a Poor White 
from the South recently introduced venereal disease, but others of 
higher social standing were raising legal complications. Down in the 
South was a certain Levert, who had been given the usual verbal 
grant by Lobengula, in presence of his councillors, to dig gold, and 
also a deed couched in unfamiliar lawyer’s language. Levert, armed 
with these promises, was now trying to usurp authority at Tati. 
Much more dangerous, from Baines’s point of view, was Sir John 
Swinburne away to the north in Mashonaland. He was making 
tortuous attempts to establish a gold monopoly in all Southern 
Rhodesia and, to the peril of every white man in the country, going 
far beyond the limits of the concession which he lawfully held. In 
due time, he lied to Lobengula and tried to put the blame on the 
astounded Baines. 
Lobengula, insecure as yet upon his throne, but shrewder than 
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most of his followers, was worried by all this. He remembered that 
in 1859 Msilikazi, his father, had been nervous of granting land at 
Inyati to his first missionary; he himself was now insistent, when 
he gave leave for another station at Hope Fountain, that the 
missionary might have the use of the land but that the sovereignty 
over it must remain with himself. This was, and is, the customary 
Bantu idea of landholding. 

Baines had much to say of Lobengula, and especially of the 
difficulties which attended his accession. There can be no doubt 
now that Msilikazi had had Kurumane, his true heir, murdered; 
but at the time many of the Matabele believed that Kurumane was 
still alive in Natal. Lobengula would not accept the throne until all 
doubts had been removed. In the end Lobengula yielded to the 
pressure of his indunas and warriors and was duly crowned. Even 
so, he showed merciful and statesmanlike qualities by treating with 
great forbearance those who still stood by Kurumane. He had to be 
badgered into taking strong measures with the die-hard Zwong 
Endaba regiment, and only when its leader had declared that he 
could now ‘talk only with the assegai’ did he allow the bloody 
business to go forward to its appointed end. 

Apart from this battle, Baines recorded nothing of the cruel side 
of the Matabele system, presumably because he never saw nor heard 
of it; perhaps also, because the influence of the famous missionary, 





Robert Moffat, had already mitigated its ferocity. Rather does he 
stress Msilikazi’s humanity, the limits which were set by the 
councillors and warriors to Lobengula’s despotism, and the Mata- 
bele’s superstitious horror of the needless shedding of blood. He 
would have agreed with those who, in Rhodes’s time, held that | 
‘poor old Loben’ was not given to ‘monstrous blood-lust’ and have | 
rejoiced to learn that he had helped more than one European to 
escape the wrath of his Matabele soldiery. Above all, Baines insisted 
that Lobengula was a man of his word. For the rest, Baines tells 
far more than do most travellers of the despised Mashona, the 
‘dogs’ of the Matabele, noting his belief that, whereas the ancient art 
of gold-refining had lived on in the eastern parts of Mashonaland | 
near the vague Portuguese frontier, it at only recently been 
revived in the western parts in response to enquiries of gold-seekers | 
like himself. 
Meanwhile, Nelson, the engineer, had long since faded out of | 
the picture, for, as soon as he had realized that the Gold Fields | 
Company wanted merely large and quick returns for a minimum of | 
outlay, he had transferred his skill and activities to Tati. At length | 
Baines and the remainder of his party returned to Durban. Presently, 
in May 1871, his Company asked him to go north again, but gave 
him no help because it was already {500 in debt. Undismayed, 
Baines raised money himself, enrolled Jewell once more and Stephen 
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Gee, a good waggon-driver and Zulu linguist. He set off very ill- 
provided but encouraged by his appointment by the Natal Govern- 
ment as its unofficial envoy to Lobengula with the assurance that it 
would remain neutral in the matter of the supposed Kurumane’s 
claim to the throne, and cheered by its promise that it would forward 
his correspondence to him and thus save him the Transvaal’s 
exorbitant postage dues. 

Baines’s diary of this second journey is less detailed and shorter 
than that of his first. It is none the less full of good matter for 
zoologists, anthropologists and historians. Finding that the original 
articles of association merely gave his Company power to prospect 
but not to dig for gold, Baines was at pains to have this matter set 
right and, on the latter part of his journey, busied himself with 
opening up a new road into Southern Rhodesia from the Transvaal. 
Dingaan’s Day, December 16, 1871, saw him on his way home at 
Pretoria, whose Church Square was already filling with the waggons 
and spans of the burghers and their families flocking in for Nachtmaal 
(Holy Communion). Thence he rode on ‘a little south of east among 
the rugged hills of the Wittewaters Rand, and saw several quartz 
reefs, but with the little prospecting we could do we found no gold’. 
Meanwhile, he noted that the Boers in those parts were already 
using the Westley-Richards repeating rifle with its long range. But 
what have rifles to do with gold quartz? Baines rode down into Natal, 
put up in ‘the pretty village of Greytown, which is thickly em- 
bowered with Australian gumtrees’, and next day jogged on to the 
Plough at Pietermaritzburg, there to await letters and his waggon. 

Here end the Diaries. But Baines’s story was not ended. The 
expected letters brought him little comfort. He had known for some 
time that all was not well at headquarters, and now he learned that 
all efforts to float a company to work the Mashonaland claims he 
had so laboriously gained had failed, and then, that the long-delayed 
gold-crushing machinery had at last arrived from England by sea 
to lie rusting on the sea-beach at Durban for lack of money to pay 
the carriage up-country. Left in the lurch thus, Baines shouldered 
the Gold Fields Company’s local debts. Some creditors did not 
press him, mainly because they liked a truly white man; but others 
did, and it was 1874 before he began to find his feet again. His 
spirits had, however, risen when a gift of clothes reached him from 
his sister overseas ‘to replace those worn out in the Company’s 
service’; he had journeyed to Northern Natal to examine a reported 
gold-strike on the Tugela River; in 1873 he had ventured into 
Zululand to see Theophilus Shepstone crown Cetewayo King. 
More than once Baines found local men who were ready to back 
him; but his Company would not allow anyone else to work the 
claims it could not work itself. At length Baines’s bank balance was 
large enough to warrant his buying mining machinery and arranging 
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to share the expenses of yet another trek to the North with the 
Rev. W. Greenstock, an Anglican clergyman who proposed to spend 
his sick-leave spying out Southern Rhodesia as a prospective mission 
field. 

Baines never made this third journey. He died of dysentery on 
May 8, 1875. He lies buried in the old cemetery at Durban beneath 
the memorial that friends raised to him later on. Few memorials, 
in that city of memorials, have been better earned. 


Eric A. WALKER 
St Joun’s CoLLece, CAMBRIDGE 





CULTURAL TRADITIONS AND WORLD UNITY 


Tue MEETING OF East AND West: AN INQUIRY CONCERNING WoRrRLD 
UNDERSTANDING. By F. S. C. Norturop. Illustrated. New York 
and London: Macmillan. $6.00. 30s. 1946. 1947. 


N this wide-ranging, closely-argued, well-documented volume of 
over five hundred pages Professor Northrop has attempted two 
things: first to analyze the chief cultural traditions which are meeting 
and often clashing in the present-day world and secondly to set 
forth an ‘inclusive’ philosophy of culture which can reconcile the 
existing conflicts of ideas and provide ‘scientifically grounded intel- 
lectual and emotional foundations for a. partial world-sovereignty’. 
It is at once apparent that this second objective involves several 
far-reaching assumptions. It assumes that it is possible to arrive at 
a single philosophy or outlook which will really serve to bridge over 
the deep divisions which have existed throughout the life of civilized 
mankind between different groups of the human family and particu- 
larly, as the title of the book indicates, between the Eastern and the 
Western peoples. Indeed, this is to understate the author’s ambition: 
for he is aiming at constructing much more than a bridge. He 
claims to have discovered a working principle, a way both of thinking 
and of feeling, which, when applied both in the East and in the West, 
will bring about not simply an adjustment but a real harmony 
between them and indeed between all peoples, from the most 
primitive and intuitive to the most advanced and sophisticated. 
The author’s declared aim also assumes that such a harmony 
between East and West should be ‘scientifically grounded’ or, in 
other words based upon, or, at least, very closely related to, the 
latest discoveries in the realm of the physical sciences. Himself an 
investigator in the physical field, Professor Northrop lays great 
stress on the influence which, from Plato and Aristotle onwards, 
prevailing views on the physical constitution of the universe have 
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exerted on men’s philosophical and religious ideas. He considers, 
for instance, that the Roman Catholic orthodoxy of to-day, based as 
it is on St Thomas Aquinas and, through him, on the Physics of 
Aristotle, has been cmciend out of date ‘by all the developments in 
modern physics, biology, mathematics and mathematical logic since 
the time of Descartes and Newton’ and, in particular, by the ‘con- 
ceptions of nature and man’ held by present-day ‘scientific experts’, 
such as Einstein, Planck, Schroedinger and Dirac. He holds Angli- 
canism and Free Church Protestantism to be both equally out-dated, 
the former because its ‘organic hierarchic conception of man and 
the nature of things’ goes back, through Richard Hooker, to Aristotle 
and the latter because it is steeped in the philosophy and physics of 
John Locke, for whom every man was a ‘mental substance’ with no 
organic relation to any other man—an outlook which leaves no 
place for community, still less for the social rules which we call 
laws or for churches as the repositories of God’s rules. 

A third assumption is that the new working principle can be 
applied in the political realm as a solution for the confusion and 
unsettlement of the day. He points out that World War II, unlike 
World War I, affected the East quite as much as the West and 
sane a declaration made at Yale by Mr T. V. Soong, as Chinese 

oreign Minister, to the effect that China would willingly cede ‘such 
of its sovereign powers as may be required’ to secure ‘an effective 
world instrument to dispense and enforce justice’. 

This third assumption, which leads to the establishment of a 
‘partial world-sovereignty’ through the influence of the author’s new 
principle, is clearly unwarranted. As he himself admits, in a con- 
cluding chapter entitled ‘Practical Wisdom’, ideas must be given 
time to make their way. But in the political realm to-day the im- 
minent danger of a competition in atomic armaments leaves us no 
such margin of time. The political issue should therefore be excluded 
from the consideration of Professor Northrop’s thesis. Practical 
statesmanship must find a method for placing both political and 
atomic power under a single constitutional authority long before the 
leaven of Professor Northrop’s idea has begun perceptibly to affect 
either the East or the West. It is indeed a dangerous fallacy to 
imagine that such a measure of practical statesmanship must be 
delayed until political thinkers throughout the world have become 
agreed on its theoretical implications. Alexander did not wait to 
convert Aristotle nor did Augustus stay to consult the philosophical 
schools of his day. 

The two other assumptions seem equally open to question. How 
closely the faith of the modern educated practising Roman Catholic 
is bound up with the ideas of St Thomas about the physical universe 
it is not for a non-Catholic to estimate; but Protestants, accustomed 
as they are to free discussion and to the welcoming of fresh ideas in 
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every field, are not likely to be convinced by Professor Northrop 
that their principal difficulty consists in the fact that, enslaved to 
Hooker or John Locke, they are paying insufficient attention to 
Einstein, Schroedinger or Dirac. Besides, what guarantee have we 
that, within a few generations, or even years, these latest generaliza- 
tions about the nature of the universe may not themselves be super- 
seded? It is part of true religion to value and reverence truth in every 
sphere. But it is quite another thing to tie up the eternal values of 
religion so closely with the continuing work of scientific discovery 
as to expose the humble believer at any moment to a revolution in 
the established order of his inner life. This is not how the greatest 
men of science, men such as Pascal, Newton and Pasteur, conceived 
the relationship between the understanding of Nature and the life 
of the soul. 

These critical reservations on the author’s main objective must 
be taken as a measure of the interest aroused in the reviewer by the 
analysis of the various cultures which takes up the greater part of 
the book. Starting, curiously enough, from Mexico, the author leads 
us successively through the United States, Great Britain, Germany 
(but not France), Communist Russia (but not the real Russia or the 
rest of the Slav and Eastern Orthodox world) and Roman Catholicism 
to a summing-up of Western civilization as a whole. He then passes 
to the East where he discerns a fundamental unity behind Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, Buddhism and Hinduism in their common 
intuitive aesthetic character. Separate sections are then devoted to 
India (including Muslim India), Japan and China. 

There is no space in a brief notice in which to expound the 
author’s remedy and the elaborate scientific reasoning through which 
he leads up to it. To put it very briefly and roughly, he holds that 
the Western view of life has been built up out of concepts or doctrines 
resulting from theoretical reasoning, while the East has always pre- 
ferred to rely on direct intuition. While the West has ‘postulated’, 
the East has apprehended. A true view of life, embodying a true 
religion, should be a blend of what the author calls ‘the theoretical 
component’ and ‘the aesthetic component’. He has attempted to make 
the meaning of these two terms more clear by enriching the volume 
with a series of photographs of Western and Eastern art. A further 
important element in his theory is that the relationship between the 
aesthetic and the theoretical components (i.e. between thought and 
the objects of thought) should be conceived of as taking place not, 
as we are in the habit of thinking, through a three-termed relationship 
(thinker, material substance, idea left in the mind) but through what 
he calls a two-termed relationship in which both the thinker and the 
object are in a single ‘aesthetic-theoretic continuum’ or ‘world of 
discourse’. In this way, to quote the crucial passage of the exposition, 
‘the event which is knowledge is the purely naturalistic interaction 
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between one factor in the aesthetically immediate-theoretically de- 
signated complex of things and other such factors’. ‘Thus, the author 
claims, ‘the form of the object passes into the intervening medium 
to affect the form of the knower’s living body, which, according to 
Aristotle, is the soul’. 

It was impossible to avoid mentioning this essential part of the 
book, but its fuller exposition and its far-reaching implications must 
be left for the reader to discern and think out for himself. Whatever 
his verdict on the theory itself, he will be left with the feeling that 
Professor Northrop, harmonizer of cultures though he is, is a true 
American both in his capacity to assimilate so many varied cultural 
elements in his living body, or soul, and in the daring with which 
he has gone forth, as a pioneer, to preach a new crusade under the 
sign of world unity. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL IN BORNEO 


Diz MISsSIONARISCHE VERKUNDIGUNG AUF DEM MISSIONSFELD. By HANS 
ScuArer. Basle: Basler Missionsbuchhandlung. Frs. 4.80. 1946. 


N this book the writer does not discuss sermons, but conversa- 

tions in which he took part during his missionary work from 

1932 till 1939 with the Dajaks of the missionary posts situated on 
the river Katigan in South Borneo. 

In the first chapter he compares the Dajak’s conception of the 
missionary as distinguished from his conception of the government 
official. There is difference, but also conformity. To the Dajaks both 
are strangers who come to rule, the government official politically, 
the missionaries in a spiritual sense. The missionary will find his 
place, if he is conscious that he is not called by the Dajaks, but only 
tolerated. He must free himself from the idea that he is living among 
a primitive people whom he must endeavour to raise to a higher 
cultural level. 

The Dajak has a totalitarian or absolute religious conception of 
the world, in which his idea of God reigns in every sphere of life. 
This conception the missionary must study. In the second chapter 
Dr Schirer considers the preacher of the Gospel, God, the Creation, 
the Fall, the covenant with God, the Atonement and the problem 
of the propagation of the Gospel. There is also reference to the 
fundamental motive, the form and the reaction to the preaching. 

Dr Schirer states emphatically that the preaching or presentation 
of the Gospel must be very simple, the missionary using expressions 
known to the Dajak and taken from his spiritual knowledge. The 
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missionary must listen before he speaks. His conversation must not 
be forced in any way. Nor must it be a monologue, in which he 
merely teaches, but a dialogue, in which the voice of the Dajak is 
heard and has its place. In the conversation the divine Gospel 
message must be the centre. It is the message from God, which comes 
to the Dajak and calls him. Therefore, in Dr Scharer’s opinion, one 
must not first preach the “Torah’. This is not biblical and in no way 
evangelical. The separation of Law and Gospel results in a new 
religious thought-system, which does not differentiate itself in 
fact from that of the heathen. The message of Jesus Christ is: ‘God’s 
Kingdom is at hand . . . repent’. Cause and ground for penance are 
found in the fact not that man is bad but that the dominion of God 
has come nearer. 

The missionary may not withdraw himself from this message. 
If he does so, then he will be a religious propagandist, who pro- 
mulgates his own religious experiences and so presents to the heathen 
a system of religious thought. If the missionary uses the Dajak’s 
language and religious expressions, then, in Dr Scharer’s opinion, 
this has nothing to do with the ‘religious approach’. The Bible gives 
no justification for establishing a connexion with, or making an 
adjustment to, a heathen religion during discussion. 

Only in the Bible do we find ‘and the Word was made flesh’ 
(John 1, 14 and Phil 1, 7). In bringing the missionary message 
(and every conversation should be a testimony), this is repeated, 
revealing to the Dajak, through the Holy Spirit, that the real God 
also becomes really man. If by this means the Dajak comes to realize 
that he is a soul sought for and saved by God, then it is not the result 
of the manner of the missionary’s approach, but the work of the 
Holy Spirit, who opens eyes and heart. 

It is remarkable, Dr Scharer comments, how the young Christians 
speak about their earlier life and their old religion. They do not say 
that they looked for God and do not admit that they did not find 
peace in their own religion. They say: ‘We know now, for the first 
time, that our life and our religion were sin against God, from whom 
we had fallen away and whom we did not seek.’ The Dajak, Dr 
Scharer reminds his readers, does not accept the message of the 
Gospel because the missionary proves its truth but because, listening 
with the missionary for the proclamation of the Gospel, he comes 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr Scharer records how the Dajak Christian community has 
cut itself off from the old national culture, as is always the case in 
mass conversions to Christianity. There are, however, somewhat 
scanty indications in this book as to how the Church is to work out 
her relationship to the old heathen environment. Although the 
danger for the Dajak Church lies in trying to reconcile or ally the 
Gospel with her culture, it none the less remains the Church’s task 
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to acknowledge the national culture in such a way that the tension 
between Gospel and culture still remains. ‘The young Church, giving 
guidance, must continue to deliver her message, as God’s Word, 
to the people among whom she is established. We should like to 
hear more on this point. 

This book nevertheless makes an important contribution to 
missionary knowledge, and it can be warmly recommended to the 
missionary. 

C. W. NorTIER 

LEIDEN, HOLLAND 


BUDDHISM AND THE GODS 


La RELIGION POPULAIRE DANS LE CANON BoupDHIQUE PALI. By JosEPH 
Masson, S.J. Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon. 1942. 


—s the two other French books reviewed in the July number 

of this Review, this is another surprising revelation of 
excellent work which could be achieved even under German 
occupation. Published under the auspices of the Oriental Institute 
of Louvain University in 1942, it is beautifully printed on excellent 
paper. What is more important, it embodies clear results of thorough 
and competent research into a matter on which the history of 
religion has needed more light. We do not know nearly as much as 
we need about the relation between Hinduism and Buddhism, or 
about the strange history which ended in Buddhism, which was 
born within Hinduism and at the start had no intention of a breach 
with it, leaving the land of its birth and becoming a quite separate 
faith. A whole group of important questions still awaits answers, and 
it is feared that most of the materials from which such answers could 
have been derived have perished. But the scriptures of both religions 
remain, and if there is co-operation between scholars in Sanskrit 
and in Pali something of value may be discovered. Hitherto Sanskrit 
and Pali scholars have worked too much in separate compartments. 
This book, by one who works in both languages, is a good example 
of the value of the combination. The definite question which Dr 
Masson has sought to answer is: Granted, as it must be, that even in 
the Buddhist scriptures there is an admixture of popular religion 
(really inconsistent with Buddhist principles and making the system 
a syncretism), is that admixture early or late? Can we by a close 
examination of it gain any light upon the subsequent change of the 
character of Buddhism as it travelled away from the country of its 
origin? Limiting himself to the Pali Canon, the author has examined 
in it every reference to gods or demons or to the spirits in natural 
phenomena. He has first studied the names, natures and functions 
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of these beings in the P4li scriptures, and then examined their 
previous history, which in most cases is indicated by references to 
the same beings in Sanskrit literature. Curious things come to light 
incidentally, as for instance that Brahma, very seldom worshipped 
in Hinduism as compared with Vishnu and Siva, plays the foremost 
part among the many Hindu gods in the Buddhist scriptures. Even 
that foremost part is sufficiently humble. The gods are impermanent 
beings, ignorant of the most essential truth, to acquire which they 
become disciples of the Buddha. A good human Buddhist is inde- 
pendent of them, their equal, in fact may become one of them by the 
operation of the laws of transmigration. The Buddha himself had 
certain previous divine existences, but now is exalted far above the 
gods. The author quotes with approval a pregnant saying of de La 
Vallée Poussin, that Buddhism was always both a yoga and a bhakti, 
but the monks added to it ‘the buddification of the Hindu deities, 
which all become moral persons devoted to the Buddha’. 

Pursuing these names through the Pali Canon and estimating the 
force of many casual references was a considerable labour in itself, 
but the tracing back of the Sanskrit equivalents of the terms through 
the Upanishads and through enormous books like the Rig Veda 
must have made the task colossal, since in most instances little help 
could be got from dictionaries and indexes. It is the more remarkable 
that one of the chief impressions left by the book is that of Gallic 
clarity and conciseness. At the end of each minor investigation, as 
at the end of the book, the conclusions reached are stated plainly 
and interestingly, with no word wasted. There is even a diagram 
embodying the lists of gods in the Pali Canon, and indicating the 
number of scripture citations, which should save any serious student 
of these matters an immense amount of labour. 

To give the results of such research apart from the evidence upon 
which they are based would be rather like telling the culmination of 
the plot of a novel without indicating the course it has previously 
, taken. The book itself deserves detailed examination as a model of 
careful inquiry and of moderation in statement. But with that proviso 
we can say that it proves that Buddhism was never merely a rational 
or moral system as some of its own adherents suggest. Although the 
Buddha himself avoided decisive pronouncements about the gods, 
and in his own mind treated them as unessential, by the time any 
of the classical forms of Buddhism were enshrined in scriptures 
many of the old gods were back with their places and functions 
changed, and new gods had been added to their number. After all, 
the monks who were the ‘scholastics’ of this new religion were in 
touch with ordinary people, if only through the begging bowl (some 
of them were ordinary people themselves), and through the cumula- 
tive evidence as to whether such and such passages are ‘early’ or 
‘late’ can be felt the pressure of popular opinion. On the whole, the 
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later the passage the more prominent is the réle of the various divine 
beings. The common man believed the Four Noble Truths and 
tried to obey, but he could not leave his heaven empty, so gradually 
came to people it with the Buddha himself as supreme object of 
reverence, surrounded by an admiring host of the old gods and new 
ones too. Orthodox Buddhism might have little use for the gods, 
but after all, one cannot have too many protectors, so he did what 
he could to secure their favour. ‘To the ordinary student of the history 
of religion this is a striking indication of how impossible it is for 
humanity to satisfy its deepest aspirations without worship of a 
living divine. Again, the course taken by this evolution within 
Buddhism during the period covered by the Pali Canon, roughly 
300 B.C. to the Christian era, makes much less startling the other- 
wise inexplicable changes which the new system underwent as 
Lamaism in Tibet and as Mahayana Buddhism farther East. It was 
in some measure syncretistic from the start, but inconsistent 
elements gained an increasingly important place within it even during 
its scholastic period in India, so it is not surprising that the same 
hospitable attitude towards the common beliefs of the surrounding 
population led to revolutionary changes during its missionary 
expansion. 

There is much still hidden from us in the story of Buddhism, 
especially the history of its expulsion from India. Possibly an 
examination such as Dr Masson has given to Sanskrit, of references 
in early vernacular literatures (there are a good many in Tamil) 
would throw some light. The present book has not only illuminated 
the problem it attacked, but given an example of a fruitful method 
which can be applied to others too. 

Incidentally, here is one more welcome illustration of help 
available to all from the scientific labours of Roman Catholic 
missionaries. 


GODFREY PHILLIPS 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 





THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND BUDDHISM 


ETERNAL LireE—Now. (A PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH TO THE 
Buppuists.) By D. T. NiLes. Colombo: Ceylon Printers. 2s. 1947. 


wo this book of 96 pages Mr D. T. Niles has put the 
religious world into his debt once more. The foreword 
by Bishop Lakdasa de Mel, commends the book both to Buddhists 
and to Christians for its refreshing objectivity. 
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Small in volume though it is, it is a book whose contribution to 
its subject may only be characterized by the word unique. The 
treatment required a profound knowledge of Buddhism; but the 
book is not a work of pure scholarship, a mere study of Buddhism. 
A work of a Christian scholar on any non-Christian religion, when 
it is not a merely objective and disinterested analysis or statement, 
has a tendency to slip into many pitfalls. It might be a shallow 
attempt, dealing only with the fringes of the subject, without any 
real effort to understand what it is that has endeared the religion to 
millions of human beings. It might grapple with deeper issues, but 
in a haughty and unsympathetic spirit. It might on the other hand 
try to evolve an easy and popular syncretism such as used to be in 
vogue some years ago, or it might do none of these things. It might 
just ignore the whole environment and talk to a Buddhist as if there 
were no such thing as Buddhism. The author has avoided all these 
pitfalls. The book is true to its title. It is a presentation of the 
Christian Faith to a Buddhist, but in terms that a Buddhist will 
understand. While the author never modifies his basic message, he 
is always understanding and never discourteous. 

Those who have heard Mr Niles speak know the force and 
perspicuity of his style. Though the book is definitely a ‘source 
book’, a book for the thinker, which he who runs had better not 
read, it is written with an incisiveness of language which leaves 
nothing to be desired in point of clarity. Comparisons and contrasts 
are summed up in pointed phrase or challenging antithesis. The 
author makes full use of his command of dialectical statement, which 
is always stimulating to read but which, employed on a subject of 
this kind, requires a rare degree of intellectual keenness. 

The more one reads this little book the more one wonders at the 
amount of thinking that must have gone into the building of its 
argument. The author has an intensive mind that turns a question 
over and over again till all its aspects are laid bare. He quotes hardly 
anything except the Bible or the Buddhist scriptures. There is no 
effort to enliven or attract by apt illustration, anecdote or even the 
opinion of any other authority who may have written on the subject. 
What we see is the result of the author’s own profound grappling 
with the fundamental issues that arise when Christianity confronts 
Buddhism. We may well feel grateful that it is Mr Niles who under- 
took the task; for he proceeds with his argument with such penetra- 
tion, such philosophic acumen, such depth of religious insight and, 
it seems to the present reviewer, such irrefutable logic as to make 
of his little book a valued treasure for all students of Eastern religions. 
We heartily recommend it to readers of this Review. 


S. KULENDRAN 
JaFFNA, CEYLON 
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CASTE IN INDIA 


CasTE IN INp1A. By J. H. Hutton. London: Cambridge University Press. 
18s. 1946. 


ROFESSOR GODFREY PHILLIPS, in his The Old Testament 
in the World Church, drew the attention of those who are 
working in the villages of South India to the importance of Dr 
Hutton’s report on the 1931 Indian Census, for this report demon- 
strates a number of cultural affinities which link the Dravidian people 
of South India with the ancient inhabitants of not only South- 
western Asia but also the Mediterranean countries. Professor Phillips 
has therefore made the important suggestion that perhaps a large 
part of the religion of South-west Asia of the time which preceded 
the events out of which came the Old Testament Scriptures—and 
which these scriptures attack—is still alive to-day in many Indian 
villages. 

The value of Dr Hutton’s latest book is increased with the in- 
clusion—by way of appendices—of some of the most important 
parts of his Report, namely, an appendix (II) on the position of the 
exterior castes and a chapter (XI) on Hinduism in its relation to 
primitive religions in India. This forms Part Four of the book. 
Part Five consists of a good bibliography and glossary. Part One and 
Part Two are descriptive—firstly, of the people and the geographical 
divisions of India, and secondly, of the working of the caste system. 
There is a strange omission of Karnataka désa—or the Kanarese 
country—in his description of the people and regions of India. 

It is in Part Three that Dr Hutton not only surveys institutions 
analogous to caste in other countries but examines the traditional 
and a number of the more recent theories of the origin of caste and 
gives some of his own conclusions. The higher esoteric philosophy 
of Hinduism, he points out, is entirely outside the scope of this 
volume, and in his search for relevant matter he has in fact gone 
rather to the other end of the social scale. He therefore closely 
examines the cultures that survive in India least altered—namely, that 
of the tribal peoples of the Naga Hills—maintaining that what has 
divided and isolated groups of people is their complex beliefs in 
mana, that is to say, soul stuff or life matter, taboo and magic. 

Some of the most interesting parts of the book are those in which 
Dr Hutton considers historical and geographical causes. Many roads 
of migration have led into India and have ended there, with the result 
that layers of culture lie one on top of the other. It was, however, 
the pressure of the Aryan invader, with his definitely graded social 
classes, or varnas,—not to mention the Dravidians with their occupa- 
tional class system—which gave the impress of social precedence 
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and religious sanctions to a society already divided into groups. An indic 
example of this situation is the existence of left-hand and right-hand ‘Mo 
castes, particularly among the medium and lower strata of Dravidian Chri 
society in South India. Dr Hutton has followed other ethnologists the : 
in connecting it with the introduction of the patrilineal principle in prop 
India. In Greece and Italy, and also in Asia Minor, the cult of the at H 
mother goddess and the custom of inheritance through the female likeh 
preceded a change to the patrilineal system. s 
In India the change came about with the invasion of the Aryans, the 1 
who were driven from the ice-bound northern climes, and who— parti 
as pastoral people—had observed the exclusive importance attached of w 
to paternity in breeding. The matrilineal system, however, still Chu 
survives in the remotest part of South-west India among the people thei 
of the Malabar coast, where there is scarcely any social division into for « 
right-hand and left-hand castes. This is not the case with other for 1 
Dravidian people—those who speak Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese not 1 
—among whom the change ‘from the matrilineal to the patrilineal unti 
system has taken place. epis 
The people who first yielded to this new conception of the mini 
importance of paternity were the left-hand castes, while the right- have 
hand castes opposed a change which they ultimately had to accept. inva 
This, briefly, is Dr Hutton’s hypothesis, and it will interest and of tl 
stimulate many who, through the Christian Church in South India, to tl 
know this stratum of society best. While there has been much evid 
ethnological work carried out among the tribal peoples of India and whit 
its invaders of the Rigvedic period, there is much that we still need equ: 
to know about the people from whom the Christian Church is being dens 
gathered in South India, people who once formed the matriarchal- past 
medium-stratum of society but who are now regarded as outcastes doe: 
and untouchables. que 
N. C. SARGANT chu: 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM chu: 
the 
THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN perf 
serv 
WOMEN IN THE CuuRCH. By F. D. Bacon. London: Lutterworth Press. be { 
8s. 6d. 1946. in t 
wis] 
os gaol thoughtful church-people in Britain to-day are asking and 
themselves whether, in view of the serious shottage of diff 
clergy and ministers, the Church is not aggravating her man-power take 
problem by failing to make a full use of the ministry of women. type 
‘The two official reports on Women’s Work in the Church (1943) and wh 
Training for Service (1945) point to an increasing awareness within tion 
the Church of England of the importance of this question, and i 
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indications of a like awareness could be cited from other churches. 
‘Modern society’, says the 1943 Report, ‘will not be won to the 
Christian allegiance and drawn into the fellowship of the Church by 
the activities, however heroic and devoted, of one sex alone.’ ‘The 
proposed establishment of the William Temple Memorial College 
at Hawarden as a women’s theological college shows that action is 
likely to follow discussion. 

The writer of Women in the Church would seem to agree with 
the view of the 1943 Report. His book is not written to advocate a 
particular point of view upon the vexed question of the ordination 
of women, although his own standpoint seems to be that those Free 
Churches which have admitted women to an equality with men in 
their ministries ‘will receive honour from the Church of the future 
for doing so much to overcome an apostasy which had persevered 
for nearly sixteen centuries’ (p. 133). Despite this sentence he does 
not really think that there was an equality of the sexes in the ministry 
until Constantine’s time! He attempts to state fairly the case of the 
episcopal churches which have preserved the historic threefold 
ministry of men. He clearly perceives that the argument that women 
have succeeded in the other professions in the modern world is 
invalid as an argument for the priesthood of women, since the task 
of the Church is not to follow secular fashions or to conform itself 
to the pattern of the world. Moreover, he candidly notes that the 
evidence supplied by the Congregational and Baptist Churches, 
which for some time have admitted women to full ministerial 
equality with men, does not encourage the view that even in those 
denominations there is as yet any very marked enthusiasm for women 
pastors of congregations. One of the merits of the book is that it 
does not limit the discussion of the ministry of women to the 
question of their ordination to the priesthood (in the episcopal 
churches) or to the charge of a congregation (in the non-episcopal 
churches). It is this tendentious limitation which has so bedevilled 
the whole discussion in recent years. 

The truth is that there are ministries which women can and do 
perform—in teaching, in parochial work, in nursing, in the social 
services—which are ministries of the Church of God which cannot 
be performed +4 men and without which the fulness of the ministry 
in the Body of Christ cannot be accomplished. We could indeed 
wish that the author had spent more time in detailing the splendid 
and irreplacable work which is being performed by women in many 
different spheres of church-work to-day, or the plans now being 
taken in hand in the different churches to recruit and train the new 
type of church-worker of to-morrow. But we must be grateful for 
what we are here given. The book contains a great store of informa- 
tion concerning the place and the work of women in the Church 
since mae Testament times; and, even if the presentation of this 
3 
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material is discursive and unsystematic, it avoids being dull or merely 
academic. (If anyone wants precise, scholarly and systematized 
information concerning the history of women in the Church, we 
would recommend him to go rather to the relevant articles in 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible and the other standard works.) 
As a general introduction to a vast theme, this book will serve its 
pros it would be found useful in discussion groups. Its style is 

omely and unpretentious; the author has no snobbish dislike of 
split infinitives or anxiety about elegance. He bluntly tackles pro- 
blems of great delicacy—such as the attitudes of the episcopal and 
non-episcopal churches towards the doctrine of Apostolic Succession 
—and he achieves an impartiality and plainness of statement which 
should be a great help to those not-very-well-informed persons who 
cannot for the life of them see why there should be any objections 
to the ordination of women. There is a short chapter on Lay Work 
(six pages) and another on the Mission Field (five pages): a rather 
fuller treatment of what women are in fact doing in these spheres 
to-day might usefully have supplemented the historical and theo- 
logical material and would probably have advanced more effectively 
the cause which the author clearly has at heart. 

ALAN RICHARDSON 
DuRHAM 





ANOTHER NEW TESTAMENT RENDERING 


THe New COVENANT, commonly called THE New TESTAMENT OF OUR 
Lorp AND Saviour, Jesus Curist, Revised Standard Version, 
translated from the Greek being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 
revised A.D. 1881 and A.D. 1901 compared with the most Ancient 
Authorities and Revised a.D. 1946. New York and London: 
Nelson. $3.00. 12s. 6d. 1946. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Members of the Revision Committee. New York 
and London: Nelson. 1s. 1947. 


ITHIN living memory there have been several one-man 
attempts on the New Testament: Joseph Rotherham as long 

ago as 1872, Richard Francis Weymouth in 1902, Farrar Fenton and 
James Moffatt in 1913, Edgar J. Goodspeed (for Americans) in 1931, 
S. H. Hooke (in Basic English) 1941, Ronald Knox (from the 
Vulgate) 1945, and now comes this new Revised Standard’ Version 
from the United States, the avowed object of which is to present an 
accurate translation of the New Testament which, while preserving 
the simple classic English style of our Authorized Version, shall 
embody the best results of modern scholarship and express the 
meaning in words understandable to the twentieth-century reader. 
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Among the members of the Committee who were assigned to 
the New Testament were Edgar J. Goodspeed and the late James 
Moffatt, both of whom, as we have seen above, had previously made 
their own independent translations. Moffatt and Burrows and Weigle 
are the only three members who were assigned to both Old and New 
Testaments, and we have to wait four more years before we get the 
Complete Bible. 

The volume now published is not merely a revision of our 
Authorized and Revised Versions, which in turn were revisions of 
former translations, but embodies the best results of modern 
scholarship, takes advantage of newly discovered MSS. and, instead 
of adhering to—say—Westcott and Hort’s text, or Nestle’s, examines 
each reading on its merits, neither adopting nor rejecting it by rule 
of thumb. 

To those who have given the matter serious consideration, it can 
be safely said it is obvious that a word-for-word translation is out of 
the question, if the general reader is expected to be able, without 
effort, to arrive at the gist of the meaning. Often the sense of the 
original can only be adequately expressed by a paraphrase, some- 
times only by reconstruction or re-interpretation. The ideal trans- 
lation is one which makes the reader forget that it is a translation 
and makes him think he is reading something original. Such a trans- 
lation needs neither commentary nor footnotes. 

But to come down from generalities to particulars: As Professor 
Craig points out in the Introduction published separately, one Greek 
word deliberately used by Paul three times in 1 Cor. xiii, 8-10 is 
translated by three different words in the Authorized Version. This 
the R.S.V. rectifies. On the other hand, parallel examples can be 
given where this Revised Standard Version translates different Greek 
words by the same English one, as for example in John xxi, 15-16 
following our Authorized Version and Moffatt (but not Rotherham, 
Weymouth, Goodspeed, Hooke or Knox who differentiate between 
them). Yet in the same passage they have marked the differences 
between the Greek for ‘feed’ and ‘tend’, and ‘lambs’ and ‘sheep’. One 
more instance may be given. In John Iv, 6, 11, 12 the same English 
word ‘well’ is used for two different Greek words—a distinction 
observed in Goodspeed’s version. 

When we come to words which are archaic or antique or have 
changed their meanings in the course of time, opinions will differ. 
It is not always easy to see the reason for some of the changes which 
have been made. One would have thought, for example, that it was 
hardly necessary to alter ‘fatherless’ to ‘orphans’ especially when the 
widow was apparently still living (Jas 1, 27). On the other hand, in 
John 111, 21, the word ‘wrought’ (which is now old-fashioned, if not 
archaic, except as a technical word) is left, where ‘done’ satisfies 
Weymouth, Hooke, Knox and Fenton. Again, to talk of girding one’s 
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loins is scarcely a twentieth-century expression, yet the Revised 
Standard Version, Knox and even Moffatt repeat the Authorized 
Version phrase, which Hooke and Goodspeed paraphrase legiti- 
mately by ‘being dressed for a journey’. 

And so one could go on, but this is not the place in which to 
make a complicated analysis of the differences between the Revised 
Standard Version and other versions. The examples given are not 
carping criticisms, they are simply intended to show how impossible 
it is for one translation of the Bible, or any part of it, to please 
everyone. Indeed it is hardly too much to say that no one can really 
appreciate the Bible in a translation without having at least sufficient 
knowledge of its original languages to be able to check the emenda- 
tions of the learned. 

In conclusion, those who buy this Version should obtain at the 
same time the introduction (published separately but not uniformly 
at 1s.) which, in seventy pages, gives from different angles the main 
principles which have guided the conflators in their task. 

Two more comments may be made. The type is clear and easy 
to read, but for purposes of quick reference it would have been 
better to number all the verses marginally and in the same type as 
those which begin a verse. It was a good idea to accentuate proper 
names and print them in syllables. 

In short, this is a book, compiled by recognized scholars, which 
all students of the Bible should possess and read side by side with 
the Authorized Version of 1611. 

A. D. POWER 


LONDON 


Tue Poem or Jos. A Literary Stupy witH A New TRANSLATION. By 
WILLIAM Brown STEVENSON. London: Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. 1947. 


Y trae book of Job has been called ‘the greatest work of Hebrew 

literature that has come down to us, and one of the greatest 
poetical works of the world’s literature’. This rendering, by a well- 
known and universally acknowledged authority on Hebrew, is not 
one of the now common translations into modern English, nor is it 
based on our Authorised Version. As Professor Stevenson explains 
in an Appendix, it is based on a revised version of the Massoretic 
text; whole lines are transferred from one place to another, grammar 
and vocabulary are freely departed from, and the chief concern of 
the translator has been to express in clear English what he supposes 
was the meaning of the author. The poem is rendered in a rhythmic, 
but not strictly metrical, form, and the translator does not attempt 
the impossible by trying to reproduce the assonance so often found 
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in the original. Many passages are omitted altogether, for example, 
chapters 28 and 41 and the whole of Elihu’s speeches 32-37, which 
are regarded by most scholars very much in the same light as one 
would look upon a sequel by another hand and in an inferior style 
to Hamlet, or some other classic. In all, the book is reduced by about — 
one-third. Here are a few examples of well-known passages for the 
reader to compare with the A.V.: 

3:7. ‘When miscreants cease molesting, and tired-out men take rest.’ 
5) ‘Men are born to misery as surely as sparks fly high.’ 
7 


‘My life is more frail than cob-webs which perish for want of 
strength.’ 
141 ‘Earthlings born of women shortlived and replete with wrath.’ 
20 ‘My bones cling to my flesh. I get off with the skin of my teeth.’ 
19*8-25 ‘T would that my words were written with a pen of iron on lead. 
I would they were traced in a book, or for ever engraved on a rock. 
I am sure that my Goél lives and will yet stand forth on the sod.’ 


His vocabulary may not always meet with general approval, as 
for instance in some of the examples quoted above, where he prefers 
‘miscreants’ for the word generally translated ‘wicked’, because he 
thinks that in this poem the word has a special meaning and refers 
to a certain class of tyrants; and ‘molesting’ is another word which, 
though it properly means to ‘tremble’ (with rage) and which in 39" 
he does translate ‘frenzy’, he considers should have the significance 
of persecution. On the other hand ‘vexation’ (5) by which he trans- 
lates a word never so translated in the A.V. (but generally by some 
such word as ‘wrath’, ‘anger’, or ‘grief’) is a more suitable word. 
‘Resentment’, a word not found in the A.V. is his translation (5?) for 
a word which has the more usual sense of ‘jealousy’ or sometimes 
‘zeal’. A few words like ‘Goél’ (Redeemer), ‘Sheol’ and ‘Abaddon’ 
(the nether world) are transliterated, and so are, with less reason, 
‘tehom’ (the deep) (381°), and ‘Shaddai’ which many would prefer 
to see translated ‘Almighty’. But, like all who have ever tried to 
translate the Bible or any portion of it, Professor Stevenson realizes 
the futility of trying to please everyone. 

It would be impossible, without a good deal of research, to 
account for the textual changes assumed by the translator, and we 
must wait to know the why and wherefore of these till the promised 
publication of a discussion of them appears in due course. 

Meanwhile, it may be said with confidence, that this translation 
ought to appeal to all classes of Bible students, whether they know 
the original language or not, and thanks are due also to the Schweich 
Lectureship Trustees who enabled the book to be published at such 
a reasonable price. 


A. D. PowER 
LONDON 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Catt For Forty THousanp. By JoHN J. Consrpine, M.M. New York: 
Longmans. Illustrated. $3.00. 1946. 


oe visitor’s highway through Latin America has been covered 

so often and by so many with the serious intention of telling 
the rest of the world about it, that one may well ask, ‘Can anything 
new, new enough to be at least entertaining if not particularly valu- 
able, be said about it?? A unique answer to the question is Call for 
Forty Thousand, unique because the author’s purpose is neither to 
write a travelogue nor to be entertaining. 

Father Considine is a Roman Catholic writer, writing from a 
serious Roman Catholic viewpoint. As Visitor Extraordinary to the 
Maryknoll missions of Latin America, his purpose is to examine 
the state of the Faith south of the Mexican border. In spite of this 
weighty task, made more weighty by the conclusions with which he [ 
is faced everywhere, he will be a rare reader, in the Faith or out of 
it, who, once catching hold of the thread of narrative, will not hang 
on to the very end. 

The reasons are, first that the author has a happy faculty of 
expressing his own feelings in simple, direct fashion and second the 
fact that most of his own feelings were those of profound enjoyment. 
He had a great time everywhere, with everyone he met and every- 
thing he saw. With the orange dome of the Manaos opera house, 
one thousand miles from the mouth of the Amazon, as a pivot-post, 
he sketches with interesting clarity the ‘great hollow core’ of the 
southern continent. With curiosity to know the worst, he climbs 
the mule trails of the Andes; pokes his way into the river-maze of 
the Beni; explores with a keen eye the complex social and economic 
conditions of the ‘southern states’, Chile, Argentine, Uruguay and 
southern and coastal Brazil; has an exceptionally good time in 
Colombia, ‘the House on the Corner’; takes special care that the 
least is not slighted by generalizations, by covering the nebulous area 
of the West Indian Crescent from Trinidad to Jamaica; looks care- 
fully into the Isthmus countries and ends up in Mexico fresh as 
from a morning walk. 

Few writers on Latin America have been able to mix so acceptably 
such a wealth of good information with diverting and genuine 
pleasure in such things as the good cooking of Brother Stanislaus, 
the social distinction between a llama and an alpaca, the Quechua 
cook of Cochabamba and innumerable other minor incidents. But all 
this is only by the way for Father Considine and also by the way for 
those who will profit most by Call for Forty Thousand. Curiously 
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enough, this profit is as great for Protestant readers as for Roman 
Catholic. 

Here is a surprisingly clear picture of a North American Roman 
Catholic mind hard at work in the Latin American religious and 
social atmosphere; a process decidedly worth noting. Wherever 
Father Considine travels, he is reminded of the glory that once was 
when from sea to sea and from the Rio Grande to the Cape, no one 
could question the supremacy of the Faith. In every country he 
finds, in varying degree, poverty, ignorance and social unrest and 
at the same time varying degrees of weakness on the part of the 
Church to do anything about it. His diagnosis of the problem is 
everywhere the same; too few priests, ‘thousands, tens of thousands, 
possibly . . . forty thousand too few’. 

One of the surprising turns of the book is that the writer, a 
product in his social and economic thinking of a democratic and 
liberty-loving culture, proposes for the reformation of the product 
of a decidedly non-democratic and Catholic culture, more, much more 
of the same. Wherever he meets the evils of class division, injustice 
in land rights, mass illiteracy, prevalence of social immorality and 
the paralysing effect of established political procedure, he assumes 
with naive oversight that all these things were better when ‘the 
achievements of the Spanish Jesuits, the Franciscan and Dominican 
friars . . . were stupendous’, so stupendous that their political and 
economic activities precipitated wholesale expulsion and expropriation. 

In spite of what Father Considine has to say about ‘God's poor’ 
—a most inept tag after what history has to say of responsible 
parties—‘the unimportant people’ of Chile, the ‘Indian millions’ 
of Peru, the sick of Venezuela and the slums behind Culture, he 
indicates plainly his complete contentment when he finds them all, 
poverty, ignorance and ill-health, attending faithfully to the demands 
of the Church. With statistics, he repeatedly supports his appeal 
for more priests to implement the ‘social program of the Church’ 
but in practically every country where the proportion of priests is 
high, as in Ecuador and Mexico, and therefore where his satisfaction 
is greatest, he overlooks the fact that social and economic conditions 
are more aggravating. 

So consistently, or inconsistently, does he follow in this line of 
reasoning that a reader does not need the bias of another faith or 
social viewpoint to be certain that ‘God’s poor’ would ultimately 
fare as badly under U.S. Roman Catholic-inspired revival as under 
the degenerated Latin-American Church. 

Father Considine himself does not expect forty thousand mis- 
sionary recruits in answer to his call, but it is a fair guess that among 
those who will thoughtfully read his presentation and be influenced 
to go upon a religious crusade, a goodly number will be from the 
Protestant as well as the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Whatever may be the case, the writer of Call for Forty Thousand 
has earned the sincere gratitude of Protestant students of Roman 
Catholicism in Latin America for a most readable and informative 
survey. 


Eart C. MERRICK 
La Paz, BoLivia 





BRAZIL—‘A CULTURAL MOSAIC’ 


BRAZIL: PEOPLE AND INsTITUTIONS. By T. LyNN Situ. Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State University. Illustrated. $6.50. 1946. 


+ leaps rather massive book on Brazil’s people and _ institutions 

is written in masterly fashion by Dr T. Lynn Smith, of 
Louisiana State University. It is divided into seven main parts, 
under the following heads: Introduction, Cultural Diversity, the 
People, Levels and Standards of Living, Relations of the People to 
the Land, Institutions, Conclusions. 

To write a book on Brazil is a daring and full-size adventure. 
It is really a feat, for Brazil, as the author suggests in the title to one 
of his chapters, is a ‘cultural mosaic’. Few Brazilians know their 
own country, it is so vast and varied in its cultures and its local 
situations. What may be true in the South may not be true in the 
North. It is dangerous to present all-inclusive conclusions for the 
country as a whole, for Brazil is really not just one country, but 
many countries in one. 

The author of such a book as this not only requires to be a con- 
scientious student who knows his subject well, from consulting 
books and other written materials, but must know in loco the actual 
history and situation. He must have access to first-hand materials 
and see with his own eyes many of the facts which have led him to 
certain conclusions and statements. It is true that Dr Lynn Smith 
did not stay very long in Brazil, but modern travel facilities enabled 
him to cover a considerable proportion of the territory; and as he 
was also able to speak and read Portuguese, he had access to first- 
rate written material and personal interviews which were of immense 
value. The result is a volume which, in the main, contains a fair 
analysis and an impressive presentation of the social situation in 
Brazil. We cannot expect an exhaustive account, but the. picture 
here given is as close to reality as anyone could present it within 
the limits set by space and time and by the fact of the writer not 
being a native of the country. 

Dr Lynn Smith takes us up and down the country and portrays 
the different aspects of the land and the people. He gives us an idea 
of the contrasts which we may unexpectedly encounter while 
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travelling in such a vast country, where the people, especially in 
the hinterland, are widely scattered and where the scale of the 
regions is enormous. We feel that we are travelling in a country 
where there are as yet incalculable opportunities for the future and 
where several cultures and peoples are amalgamating to form a new 
type of population. 

The author has acquired a reasonable understanding of the 
people. In his third section he describes their distribution, racial 
composition, characteristics, fertility, mortality, immigration and 
internal migration. Reliable statistics are used, and it is only to be 
regretted that the complete findings of the 1940 census were not 
available in time. The present reviewer would only challenge some 
statements relating to religious applications. For instance: “The 
Brazilian people are, of course, almost all members of the Roman 
Catholic Church’. The majority are no doubt of Roman Catholic 
descent and are related to the Roman Catholic Church, but that is 
a very different matter. The data, moreover, as to the number of 
Protestants, of their congregations and constituencies, are somewhat 
out-of-date. The Protestant population, it is stated, ‘is probably as 
high as 250,000’. The 1940 census, however, is likely to reveal a 
Protestant population of over one million, to say the least. The 
statement, too, on page 703, to the effect that ‘Protestantism is very 
largely a missionary activity’, could have been true, say, fifty years 
ago, but not now, for there are to-day several national organizations 
completely, or almost completely, led by national elements. Dr 
Lynn Smith seems, in fact, to have overlooked the Protestant 
problem and contribution. This, in the reviewer’s judgment, is a 
great weakness in the book, for the Protestant churches have 
written a significant chapter in the recent history of Brazil, especially 
as regards deepening the religious spirit and raising educational 
standards and facilities. On the other hand, Dr Lynn Smith’s 
analysis of the several religious trends, customs and rites is interesting 
and authentic. Specially commendable are the chapter on ‘Religious 
Institutions’ and the whole of Part VI, on ‘Social Institutions’. 
Parts III and VI form, in fact, the most important part of the book, 
though the author’s main concern was with knowledge of ‘the 
Relations of the People to the Land’, which forms Part V, and 
which has great value for the sociologist. This is the most technical 
part of the study and is carefully done. 

Part IV, on ‘Levels and Standards of Living’, is relatively brief 
but of great practical value, especially for missionaries, who are 
concerned, among other matters, to raise the standards of living 
of the people whom they go to evangelize and serve. 

Brazil is, indeed, as Dr Lynn Smith insists, the land of the 
future, though it still needs to learn and to apply what it learns. 
There is a great task to be performed in education, in technology, 
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in sanitation and in the system of distribution, quite apart from 
the whole challenge in the field of religion. But the nation is set 
toward that purpose and in the long run Brazil will stand among the 
nations of the world as a member capable of contributing greatly to 
the welfare of humanity. 

Except for the few qualifications indicated above, Dr Lynn 
Smith’s book is highly to be recommended for the serious study of 
Brazil—a land that is truly rich in opportunities and possibilities. 


SANTE UBERTO BARBIERI 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
BuENos AIRES 


THE CHANGING SCENE IN CHINA 


THE CHANGING ScENE IN CHINA. By GILBERT Baker. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 6s. 1947. 


6 Neg series of pen sketches which Mr Gilbert Baker has given us 

in this book do what he intended to have them do. They tell 
concretely and vividly the story of the rapidly changing scene in 
South-west China during the war years and they show the Church 
functioning in the midst of that upheaval. All who are interested in 
China need to have this record of those difficult days, since, as 
M. Henri Barbusse once said, ‘Men are creatures who sometimes 
remember but most often forget’. 

There in Kunming one sees the mistakes, the misunderstandings, 
the bewilderment, the prejudices, the bravery, the sacrifice and the 
goodwill that attended the conflict of civilizations—the ‘down river’ 
people from wealthy Shanghai or cultured Peiping and the back- 
ward, more primitive people of the interior provinces; the technically 
trained and aggressive West, in the persons of great numbers of 
American soldiers suddenly dropped out of the sky, and the ancient 
slow-moving East. 

The clever use of the ‘Seven ages of man’ for an outline of the 
book makes it possible to cover the important elements in the scene 
—children, students and professors, young men and women, 
soldiers, officials. Each group is placed in the setting of war days 
in the hinterland of China. All were trying to find themselves in a 
strange environment and to live their lives when nothing was as it 
had been. The Church, though with inadequate personnel in numbers 
and training, set itself to meet the varying needs of individuals and 
groups. 

The writer of this review lived in the home of Mr and Mrs 
Baker for some weeks in the spring of 1944 and had the privilege 
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of seeing at first hand the situation which is so well depicted. The 
Bakers kept open house for soldiers, chaplains, refugee missionaries 
and Chinese leaders. We gathered there for social times and dis- 
cussion and on Sunday knelt together at the altar of the Church. 

The reading of this book plunges one into the new day which 
has come to the interior and to all parts of China. The scene is still 
own gr, The Church can only meet this new situation by a 
united Christian forward movement in the education and training 
of leadership for the Church, in public health and hospitals, in the 
widespread distribution of the right kind of Christian literature, 
in a student movement that follows the students wherever they go 
and in the bringing of large numbers of dislocated and weary people 
into the fellowship of the Church. Only so can the scene change for 
the better. As the author says in the last chapter—‘A God-given 
opportunity has been offered. The coming years will show whether 
Chinese Christians and their fellow-workers from other lands can 
rise to the challenge of the hour, and be used in God’s eternal 
purpose for their country’. 

RowLanD M. Cross 
New York City 





ESSAYS BY AFRICANS 


Our AFRICAN Way oF Lire. Edited with a Preface by CULLEN YOUNG 
and Hastincs Banpa. London and Redhill: Lutterworth Press. 


5s. 1946. 


i ne double attraction of Our African Way of Life is that it 
explains important anthropological facts in an easy story- 
form, and that it is anthropology written subjectively by Africans 
themselves, not objectively by observers of another race. 

The explanations in the preface are helpful in making all three 
essays comprehensible to an English reader, who would otherwise 
find the structure of a sociology based on the female rather than the 
male very strange indeed. Our European relationships of uncles, 
aunts and cousins seem so fundamental to us who have grown up 
with them, that it comes as a shock to find that the most important 
relationship for a Chewa boy is that with his father’s sisters. In 
Europe, where numerous relations by marriage are a doubtful 
blessing, and mothers-in-law the subject of jokes, it is interesting 
to read in the last essay of the young man who was stabbed to death 
because he proposed marriage to a girl, having himself no sisters or 
family. The girl’s people could not envisage her happiness in a 
home where there was no mother-in-law or sisters-in-law to 
talk with! 
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In Europe our transition from the Stone Age has taken many 
hundred years; and every new thing has come in the right order. 
Our ancestors learnt to use wheelbarrows and carts before they 
ever saw a train or a motor-car. Similarly they became familiar with 
the process of hand-spinning and weaving before they invented 
modern textile machinery. In Africa to-day these changes are not 
following their right sequence. African women wear clothes of 
printed artificial silk. Who can explain to them how it is made, when 
the only idea of spinning that they have is making cord by rolling 
with the palm of the hand on the thigh? It is too big a gap. Likewise 
an African man can be an expert driver and motor mechanic in a 
country where even the paint on the wings and the petrol and oil 
are completely new and foreign materials, imported ready-made. 

The simplicity of the old way of life is fast disappearing. There 
will soon be few young men who, on marriage, will consider they 
have an adequate establishment when they have provided two hoes, 
an adze, an axe, a knife, a spear and some arrows and a bow, large 
and small baskets, a forked post to hang things on, bark-cloth 
hammers, a porridge stick, a wooden pestle and mortar, and clothes 
of skin or bark for man and wife. The wife makes the cooking pots. 
If that is done and a mat made for sleeping, there will be few in the 
next generation who will say with the young husband in Kambalame’s 
essay, ‘We have achieved everything now, only hoeing remains’. 

There is no way to stem the tide and slow things up so that the 
new ideas may come to them more gradually. Whether it is good for 
them or bad, all the peoples living in the world to-day have got to 
be cognisant of the ways of their fellow-men, however distant. 
There seems to be no quiet corner where a backward tribe may live 
unheeding and unheeded by the rest. Nor is it possible for missions 
or Colonial governments to spoon-feed civilization to them in 
measured doses at suitable intervals. They have got to swallow it in 
a rush, as it comes, and the essays in this book show how remarkably 
wide-awake they are and aware of what they are losing and what 
they are gaining. We shall be gravely to blame if we allow Africans 
to adopt our civilization wholesale, without at the same time taking 
every care to teach them discrimination, so that they may learn to 
adopt the good and reject the bad in what they learn from us, and 
similarly to keep alive the good in their own ancient customs. This 
book shows how reasonable and how lovable are many of these old 
customs; as good as and better than many of our ways. Is it education 
or religion, or commercial training that they need to help them 
through these years of rapid development? Or must they go back 
and learn the long way round by studying husbandry, peasant 
crafts and simple things first? 


Nancy KING 
Mosui, TANGANYIKA 
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THE UNITED STATES MOVES ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Tur UniTepD States Moves across THE Paciric. By K. S. LATOURETTE. 
New York: Harpers. $2.00. 1946. 


this book of three chapters Professor Latourette deals with 
‘a trend which is as old as the westward movement of the 
American frontier’. 

The three chapters deal, first, with the Far Eastern drive of the 
United States; second, with the Far East which has to be reckoned 
with; and, third, with the policy to be pursued in the coming years. 

The United States is more deeply involved than ever in the 
Far East, and the real issue is ‘what procedures the Government 
of the United States shall pursue in that region’. The historical 
survey contained in the first chapter sets forth how successive 
administrations have sought to adhere to certain principles and 
attitudes. In 1900 Secretary of State Hay declared it to be the policy 
of the United States 


to seek a solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace to 
China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity . . . and safe- 
guard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese Empire. 


All along the road which led to Pearl Harbour, the United 
States Government strove to prevent the alteration by force of the 
status quo in the Far East. The final proposal to Japan made on 
November 26th, 1941, for a settlement of the differences between 
America and Japan, suggested adherence to these principles: 


(1) The principle of inviolability of territorial integrity and sovereignty of 
each and all nations; (2) the principle of the non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries; (3) the principle of equality, including equality 
of commercial opportunity and treatment; (4) the principle of reliance upon 
international co-operation and conciliation for the prevention and pacific 
settlement of controversies and for improvement of international conditions 
by peaceful methods and processes. 


The second chapter gives a full and accurate account of China 
and Japan as they have to be reckoned with in the policy to be 
pursued in the Far East. Much must necessarily depend upon the 
restoration of peace and stable government in China. Much also 
depends upon the temper of the Japanese people and the possibility 
of a sound policy of re-education. All these factors are set forth in 
detail. It is recognized, also, that Russia presents the greatest enigma 
in the work of establishing peace in the Far East. Much also may 
depend upon Korea, that strategic peninsula, and its securing unity 
and independence in the near future. 
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The third chapter is of supreme importance both for govern- 
ments and for churches. Professor Latourette no doubt represents 
a large body of public opinion in the United States which is deter- 
mined that its Government shall continue to work for the ‘open 
door’ policy in the Far East and for the sanctity of treaties. He 
recognizes that the policy to be followed in the Far East concerns 
the whole world. He pleads for some form of international organiza- 
tion. “The Charter of the United Nations is a hopeful beginning 
but is not the last word.’ The international organization must be 
world-wide in its scope. The membership must be all inclusive: 
enemies as well as neutrals must find a place in it. Provision must be 
made for a growing body of international law and for the settlement 
of disputes according to that law. The principle of international 
trusteeship of colonial powers for dependent peoples must be recog- 
nized. Further, the principle of progressive autonomy for subject 
peoples should be admitted. And, finally, the international organiza- 
tion must be empowered to bring about agreement in those economic 
and financial acts of national governments which have widespread 
international repercussions. Military establishments of all nations 
must be controlled and there must be pledges for progressive dis- 
armament. ‘Individuals in all lands must be assured religious and 
intellectual liberty.’ 

While this book is mainly concerned with government policy 
and attitudes in the Far East, it emerges here and there that the 
work of the Christian churches is of supreme importance and may 
do much to influence governments in carrying out the right policy 
in relation to the Far Eastern peoples. For the churches, through 
their missionaries, interpret the United States to the peoples among 
whom they labour, and also these peoples to the United States. 
While governments confer to secure friendly relations, and to carry 
out policies agreed upon, the representatives of the world-wide 
Church are providing leaders for the new world that is to be; are 
inaugurating movements which make possible the work of recon- 
struction among peoples sorely stricken and greatly impoverished; 
foster new education movements; render outstanding service in the 
creation of the medical and nursing professions, in public health, 
in improved agriculture and forestry and in a variety of community 
activities; and all the time are interpreting to great bodies of people 
Christ’s ministry of reconciliation, which is the one guarantee of 
world peace. 

Hence this book is an indirect challenge to the Christian churches 
in every country to buy up the unique opportunities provided for 
them in the providence of God in the situation of the Far East. It 
is to be heel that they will study it carefully. 


H. C. MatTrHew 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

















EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue papers delivered at the Whitby meeting of the International 
Missionary Council which the Review is privileged to publish 
are by: The Right Rev. S. C. NEILL, Assistant Bishop to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Co-director of the Study Department of 
the World Council of Churches; the Very Rev. JoHN BaILurr, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh; the Rev 
Davip GNANAPRAKASAM Mosgs, Professor of Philosophy and Vice- 
Principal, Hislop College, Nagpur, India; the «i WALTER 
FreyTaG, Ph.D., Director of Missions of the German Evangelical 
Missionary Council and Lecturer on Missions in the Universities 
of Hamburg and Kiel; the Rev. Tsu-CHEN Cuao, Litt.D, Dean of 
the School of Religion in Yenching University; the Rev. Henry P. 
Van Dusen, Ph.D, President of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; Professor Lootry LevoniAn, Dean of the Near East School of 
Theology. 





Ropert G. Cocurane, M.D., F.R.C.P., Principal of the Christian 
Medical College, Vellore, S. India, contributes an article on the 
needs of this vital union project which we warmly recommend to our 
readers. 


The Rev. Paut Osporn, of the Church of England, is a member 
of the group engaged in an experiment in Christian community 
living at West Chelborough, Dorchester. 





The Rev. A. H. Ovussoren is President of the Zeeland and 
Braband branch of the Mission of the Reformed Churches of the 
Netherlands. 





Reviews of books are by: Eric A. WALKER, F.R.Hist.S., Vere 
Harmsworth Professor of Imperial and Naval History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge; Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN, Emeritus Professor of 
International Relations in the University of Oxford, at present 
Visiting Professor, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut; the Rev. 
C. W. Nortier, of the Nederlands Zendeling Genotschap; the Rev. 
Goprrey Puituips, lately Professor of Missions, Selly Oak 
Colleges, Birmingham; the Right Rev. S. KULENDRAN, Bishop of 
Jaffna, Church of South India; the Rev. N. C. SARGANT, at work 
with the Methodist Missionary Society in the Mysore State, India; 
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the Rev. Canon ALAN Ricuarpson, of Durham, England, formerly 
Study Secretary of the Student Christian Movement; A. D. Power, 
a member of the Society for Old Testament Studies; the Rev. 
Eart C. Merrick, of the Canadian Baptist mission in Bolivia; 
SANTE UBERTO BarBieRI, Professor of Missions, Union Theological 


Seminary, Buenos Aires; the Rev. RowLAND M. Cross, Secretary of | 


the China Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America; Miss Nancy Kinc, Headmistress of the African Girls’ 
School, Machame, Moshi, Tanganyika; the Rev. H. C. MaTTHEWw, 
Secretary of the Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church of 
Australia. 





The January issue of the Review will contain a detailed account 
of the Whitby, Ontario, meeting of the International Missionary 
Council. Based as it will be on the first-hand accounts of the situa- 
tions prevailing in many areas of the world which were presented 
at the meeting, and on personal discussion between delegates from 
older and younger churches on immediate tasks and needs, it will 
take the place of the annual Survey which is generally published in 
the January issue. 





In June last the International Missionary Council’s Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews held an enlarged meeting at 
Basle, Switzerland, with an attendance of some sixty delegates, 
drawn from many countries. It is hoped that an account of this 
meeting will also appear in the January issue of the Review. 





The price of the British edition of The Christian Message in a 
Non-Christian World, by Hendrik Kraemer, recently re-issued by 
the International Missionary Council, is 17s. 6d., not 15s. as 
stated in error in the July issue of this Review. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edin- 
burgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), DrW. F. Dankbaar (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. 
Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), 
Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 
(Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 569. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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II. MissIoNaRY BIOGRAPHY 561 

III. THe O_psr CHurRcHES 562 

IV. THe Lanps or THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES 000 


=, 562; Korea, 562; China, 562; South- 
ast Asia, 563; India, Burma and Ceylon, 
563; Near East and North Africa, 564; 
W. Africa, 564; E. and Ce Africa, 564; 
South Africa, 565; Madagascar, 565; America 
and the West Indies, 565; the Pacific Islands, 

565; Fields General, 565. 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MISSIONS ‘ ° 


‘ 566 
VIII. Missionary Megtuops ‘ 


566 


ll. Missionary Biography 


fue ALBERT SCHWEITZER JUBILEE Book. 
Edited by A. A. Roback. 508 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers. 
$7.50. 1946. 466. 
A presentation volume for Dr Schweitzer’s 
seventieth birthday. 


DirFicutt Star. Katherine Burton. 
x+239 pp. New York: Longmans. 
$2.75. 1947. 467. 


IX. THe YOuNGER CHuRCHES . 567 
X. Comity, CO-OPERATION AND 
UNITY. " 567 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 567 
Religions of Primitive People, 567; China, 


567; India, 567; Buddhism, 568; Islam, 5683 
Judaism, 568; General, 568. 








XII. Socia, AND Po.iTicaL RELA- 
TIONS OF MISSIONS 568 
XIV. New Missionary MaGazines_ 569 


A gracious biography of Marie-Pauline 
Jaricot, foundress of the Pontifical Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. ; 


JUNGLEMISSIONZR. Johannes Bredstrup. 
180 pp. Copenhagen: Reitsels Forlag. 
1941. 468, 

A Danish Methodist missionary’s account 
of his work in tropical Africa. 


WILLIAM GIRDLESTONE SHELLABEAR. 


Raymond L. Archer. MW, 1947 (July), 
177-84. 469. 
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lll. The Older Churches 


WoMEN IN THE CuHurCH. F, D. Bacon. 
146 pp. London and Redhill: Lutter- 
worth Press. 8s. 6d. 1946. 470. 

See review, p. 544. 


Het VERZET DER HERVORMDE Kerk. H.C. 


Touw. 2 vols. 683 and 393 pp. — 
Hague Boekencentrum. Es 6.50. 
1947. 471. 


The story of the tragic and heroic struggle 
of the Dutch Church against Nazism during 
the war, written by order of the General 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church ; with 
complete authentic documents. 


Het ZENDINGSBEGRIP VAN Kart BARTH. 
I.P.C. van ’t Hof. 135 pp. Hoender- 


loo: Zendings&tudie-Raad. f. 2.45. 
1946. 472. 

The cen | 4 principles in the theo- 
logical system of Karl Barth. 


Russi, a short history. Helen Gay Pratt 
and Harriet L. Moore. vi+282 pp. 
New York: John Day. $3.50. 1947. 
473. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Russia : 
From Tsarist Empire to Socialism (1937 
publication), by Helen Pratt, with two 
additional chapters bringing it up-to-date. 

+St Francis’ Farm. Paul Osborn. IRM, 
1947 (Oct.), 518-21. 473a. 

+MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION IN’ THE 
DutcH REFORMED CHURCHES OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. IRM, 1947 (Oct.), 522-5. 
4736. 

tIn MemortaM LaureENcE Binyon. Basil 
Gray. Ars Islamica (Detroit), 1946 
(Part 11-12), 207-9. 474. 

+UniTep States RELATIONS WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. Raymond L. 
Thurston. The Middle East Fournal 
(Washington, D.C.), 1947 (July), 292- 
306. 475. 

+U.S. LEGISLATION AFFECTING ASIATICS. 
Fred W. Riggs. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), pt I, 1947 (Apr. 23), 88-91 ; 
pt II (May 21), 115-17. 476. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 


Churches 
Japan 
Back Fountains. Oswald Wynd. Gar- 
den City, New York: oubleday. 
374 PP. $2.75. 1947. 477. 


A striking novel of traditional Japan and 
her western educated sons and daughters, 
picturing Japanese life in war and surrender. 
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StTarR-SPANGLED Mikapo. Frank Kelle 
and Cornelius Ryan. 282 pp. New 
York: McBride. $3.50. 1947. 478, 

Uncensored report on General Ma. 
Arthur’s occupation of Japan, by ace 
reporters assigned to Tokyo. 

+THE OccuPATION OF JAPAN. 
K. Rosinger. FPR, 
5°-9. 479. 


tASPECTS OF PERSONAL CHARACTER IN 
Japan. Douglas G. Haring. Fa 
Eastern aoe (N.Y.), 1946 (Nov), 
12-22. 

+LaBor come IN 
Miriam S. Farley. 
131-40. 481. 

tJaPan’s TextTiLte INpustry. James G. 
Lorrens. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y), 
1947 (June 4), 124-7. 482. 


Lawrence 
1947 (May 15), 


OccuPieD Japan, 
PA, 1947 (June), 


Korea 
+tRussia Looxs at NorTHERN Korea, 
John N. Washburn. PA, 1947 (June), 
152-60. 483. 
Chine 


Tue Spirit OF CHINESE CULTURE. Francis 
M. Wei. xiv+186 pp. New York: 
Scribners. $2.75. 1947. 484. 
A review is in preparation. 


THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION IN CHINA. 
Israel Epstein. viii+442 pp. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown. $3.50. 1947. 
485. 

A history of the Sino-Japanese war, 8 
political record of America’s relations with 
China during the last century, and 1 
chronicle of the changes in the economic 
and social structure of China at present in 
operation. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHINESE WOMAN, 
Buwei Yang Chao. Put into English 


by her husband, Yuenren Chao. xvi+ 
327. pp. New York: John Day. 
$3.75. 1947. 486. 


Engagingly written life of a Chinese 
medical woman and her reactions to both 
eastern and western culture. 

tA CLoserR View oF CHINA’s PROBLEMS. 
Francis L. K. Hsu. Far Eastern 
- ~geaied (N.Y.), 1946 (Nov.), 50-64. 
487. 
+CHINESE PHILOSOPHY AND THE SOCIAL 
Scrences. Derk Bodde. PA, 1947 
(June), 199-204. 488. 
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+THE CHINESE MinpD: ITs Taoist Sus- 
sTRATUM. By Lin Lung-chi. 
of the History .# Ideas (N.Y.), 1947 
(June), 259-72. 489. 

+Cuina’s Prospects AND U.S. Poticy. 
John K. Fairbank. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1947 July 2), 145-9. 490. 

¢THe CuinA Market. Dorothy Bork. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1947 


(July 2), 150-3. 492. 
¢JaPAN’s ‘SPECIAL TRADE’ IN NORTH 
CHINA, 1935-37. Burke Inlow. Far 


Eastery Quarterly (Ithaca, N.Y.), 1947 
(Feb.), 139-67. 492. 

¢SomeE Economic DocuMENTs RELATING 
TO THE GENESIS OF THE JAPANESE- 
poem Récime in NortH CHINA. 

T. K. Koo. Far Eastern Quarterly 

(N.Y.), 1946 (Nov.), 65-77. 493. 

+THe Ko Lao Hui 1n Szecuuan. Liao 
T’ai-oh’u. PA, 1947 (June), 161-73. 
494. 

+THe RELIABILITY OF CHINESE HISTORIES. 
Homer H. Dubs. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(N.Y.), 1946 (Nov.), 23-43. 495. 

+Time To Get Out or Cuina. - Nathaniel 
Peffer. Harper’s Magazine (N.Y.), 
1947 (July), 49-56. 496. 

¢StrucTuRE OF CuHINA’s CONSTITUTION. 
Joseph P. Chamberlain. Far Eastern 
Survey (N.Y.), 1947 (May 7), 100-6. 497. 


¢tMostems IN NortTH-West CHINA. 
Charles Notson. MW, 1947 (July), 
208-13. 498. 


South-East Asia 


Vie SociaLe ET RELIGIEUSE EN ANNAM. 
Gustave Langrand. 118 pp. Cartes. 
Lille: Editions Univers. 100 frs. 
1945- 499. 

Monograph of a village of the South- 
Annam coast. 

TERROR IN Laos. Germaine Krull Ivens. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1947 
(June 4), 121-4. 500. 

tAuB-ARET AND THE TREATY OF JULY 15, 
1867, BETWEEN FRANCE AND SIAM. 
Lawrence Palmer Briggs. Far Eastern 
Quarterly (Ithaca, N.Y.), 1947 (Feb.), 
122-38. 501. 

¢THeE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION _ IN 
Mataya. D. R. Rees-Williams. PA, 
1947 (June), 174-8. 502. 

+MALAYA IN TRANSITION. Max Seitelman. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1947 (May 
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+Po.iticaL THOUGHT IN MALaya. Max 
Seitelman. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
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Thompson Adloff. Far Eastern Survey 
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TASPECTS OF PLANNING IN INDONBSIA. 
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178-83. 507. 
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Eastern Quarterly = N.Y.), 1947 
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See also 469 (W. G. Shellabear of Malaya). 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


I’ve SHep My Tears: a candid view of 
resurgent India. D. F. Karaka. 280 
pp. New York: Appleton-Century. 
$3. 1947. 509. 

The emergence of India’s new values, new 
direction and new order. 

FLasHes ALONG THE BurMA Roap. Harry 
I. Marshall. 123 pp. New York: 
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Challenging series of stories illustrating 
Christianity as practised in Burma. 
+Burma Compromise. Clarence Hender- 
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Near East and North Africa 


THe AraB AWAKENING. By George 
Antonius. New York: Putnam’s. 1946. 
472 pp. $4.50. 1946. 516. 


Although this is a new edition of a former 
work it should be noted as a late contribu- 
tion. The last chapter, ‘Iraq, Syria and 
Palestine After the War’, is very oe 


THE SHADOW OF THE SworD. James 
C. de Wilde. New York: uerido. 
156 pp. $2. 1946. 5127. 

The title is from the phrase of Muhammad, 


‘ Paradise lies in the shadow of the sword ’. 
The author is a business man of wide experi- 
ence and calls attention to the tremendous 
importance of the Muslim lands. 


TRANSJORDAN: AN EcONOMIC SURVEY. 
By A. Konikoff. London and New 
York : Research Institute of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 120+16 pp. 
16s. 1946. 5178. 

An interesting review of the land and its 
resources. ‘The author takes the position 
that it should be a part of Palestine. 


PALESTINE MIssION: a personal record. 
Richard Crossman. viii+-210 pp. Lon- 


don: Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d. 
New York: Harper. $2.75. 1947. 
519. 


A personal and informal reaction to con- 
ditions and problems encountered as a 
member of the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry regarding European Jewry and 
Palestine. 
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186 pp. New York and London: 
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$3.50. 1947. 521. 


Surveys the world forces now at work in 
this turbulent area. 
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528, 
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Archie Roosevelt, Jr. The Middle East 
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See also 596 (Islamic and Western Thought 
in Turkey). 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 

+POLYGAMIE UND TAUFORDNUNG IN - 
MISSIONSKIRCHE VON KAMERUN. 
Scheibler. EMM, 1947 (Mai), 56-86 
535. 

See also 466 (Dr Albert Schweitzer) ; 592 
(Islamic Influence on a Sudanese 
Religion). 
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South Africa 
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A review is in preparation. 
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reactions to the contemporary problems 
these Indians face. 
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The life of Brazilians of the Negro race, 
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ceremonies among the Negro women of 
Bahia. 
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Pearson. 211 pp. New York: Whittlesey 
House. $2.50. 1947. 544. 

Animated narrative of the varied experi- 
ences in Colombia of an American doctor’s 
wife. 
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587 (Dajak conception of God). 


Fields General 


DISTINGUISHED NEGROES ABROAD. Beatric 
J. Fleming and Marion J. Pryde. 
viii+272 pp. Washington, D.C.: As- 
sociated Publishers. $2.65. 1946. 557. 

Collection of brief biographical sketches, 
to be used as a reading text in high-schools 
in courses studying the Negro. 
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No Peracg ror Asia. Harold R. Isaacs. 
xii+295 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$3.50. 1947. 558 

A picture, in historic and current terms, 
of the new power pattern created by the 
war in the Far East. 


Tue Future OF FREEDOM IN THE ORIENT. 
Ralph Coniston. 233 pp. New York: 
Norton. $3. 1947. 559. 

With the Orient aflame in a struggle for 

independence, the question arises, what is 

edom’ and how do different peoples 
interpret it ? 


On GOVERNING COLONIES. BEING AN 
OUTLINE OF THE REAL ISSUES AND A 
COMPARISON OF THE BRITISH, FRENCH 
AND BELGIAN APPROACH TO THEM. 


Walter Russell Crocker. 152 pp. 
London: George Allen and Unwin. 
108.6d. 1947. 560. 


A review is in preparation. 


+Asiatic Unity: Force or Facabe. 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adlloff. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1947 
(May 7),97-9- 56r. 


t+INDUSTRY AND AGRARIAN Rerorm. Horace 
Belshaw. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1947 (July 2), 153-6. 562. 

+EMPIREs IN TRANSITION: BRITISH, FRENCH 
AND DutcH COLONIAL PLANS. Vernon 
rer FPR, 1947 (May 1), 281-91. 
503. 

+SELF-GOVERNMENT IN U.S TERRITORIES. 
Edwin G. Arnold. FA, 1947 (July), 
654-66. 564. 

+THE WESTERN AND THE INDIAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL TRADITIONS. P. T. Raju. 
The Philosophical Review (Ithaca, N Y # Ye 
1947 (Mar.), 127-55. 565. 

+Nye Tiper—Nye Opcaver. (New times 
—new tasks). Erik W. Nielsen. NMT, 
1945 (Sept.), 162-9. 566. 

+Diz POLYGAMIEFRAGE IN BORNEO UND 
AUF DER GoLpkUsTE. H. Honking. 
EMM, 1947 (Mai), 87-94 567. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THs Witness OF A REVOLUTIONARY 
CHURCH: Statements issued by the 
Committee of the International Mission- 
ary Council, Whitby, Ontario, Canada, 
July 5-24, 1947. 32 pp. New York 

London: International Missionary 
Council. gd. 1947. 567a. 








INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Tue Mission OF THE CHURCH. E. R, 
Morgan. 235 pp. London: Geoffrey 
Bles. 6s. 1947. 568. 


A review is in preparation. 

Wuat Must THE CuurcH Do? Robert §. 
Bilheimer. xii+148 pp. New York: 
Harper. $1. 1947. 569. 

Volume V of the Interseminary series, 
summarizing and interpreting the implica. 
tion of the preceding four volumes for the 
present-day task of the Church. 


INDIGENOUS CHURCH PRINCIPLES IN 
THEORY AND Practice. John Ritchie. 
150 pp. New York: Revell. $1.50 
and $1. 1946. 570. 


Good discussion of wide applicability, 
although based primarily on the author's 
long experience in Peru. 

¢+THE CHURCH IN A_ REVOLUTIONARY 
Wor.tp. Bishop S. C. Neill. IRM, 
1947 (Oct.), 434-51. 571. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 


To Strupents: ‘TWwENTy-six ADDRESSES. 
A. M. Varki. xiv+177 pp. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society for India. 
Rs 2.12. 1946. 572. 

A review is in preparation. 

¢tTHE Given Worp: THe MESSAGE oF 
THE UNVARYING GosPEL. John Baillie. 
IRM, 1947 (Oct.), 452-66. 573. 

+THE ARTICULATE WorD: THE PROBLEM 
OF COMMUNICATION. Four addresses 
delivered at the Whitby, Ontario, 
meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, July 1947. . G. Moses, 
Walter Freytag, T. C. Chao and Henry 
P. van Dusen. IRM, 1947 (Oct), 
467-73, 474-81, 482-9, 490-501. 574. 

+tLa CONVERSION DES Masses. Jacques 
Rossel. Le Monde Non-Chrétien (Paris), 
1947 (Jan.), 77-98. 575. 


Christian Education 


India 
CREATIVE EpucaTION: A STupy IN 
EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY IN INDIA. 
W.M. Ryburn. xv+384 pp. Madras: 
Longmans. Rs 5. 1946. 576. 
A review is in preparation. 


General 


ApuLT EpucaTION : THE RECORD OF THE 
British Army. T. H. Hawkins and 
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viii+420 pp. Lon- 
158. 1947- 577. 

Valuable study of the development of 
adult educational activity ‘at the level of 
ordinary men and women’. 


Medical 


+CHRISTIAN MepIcaL Epucarion IN INDIA. 
R. G. Cochrane. IRM, 1947 (Oct.), 
511-17. 578. 


L. J. F. Brimble. 
don : Macmillan. 


Work among Women 
Jesus AND WomaN. Lady Hosie. 312 pp. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
1946. 579. 
A review is in preparation. 


Rural 


See 473a (St Francis’ Farm, Dorchester, 
England). 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


Tue New CoveENANT, commonly called 
Tue New TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND 
Saviour, Jesus Curist, Revised Standard 
Version, translated from the Greek, being 
the Version set forth a.p. 1611, revised 
A.D. 1881 and A.D. 1901, compared with 


the most Ancient Authorities and 
Revised a.D. 1946. New York and 
London: Nelson. $3.00. 12s. 6d. 
1946. 580. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REVISED 


STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. By Members of the Revision 
Committee. New York and London: 
Nelson. 18. 1947. 582. 

See review, p. 546. 


Tue Porm or Jos. W. B. Stevenson. 
132 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press. 7s.6d. 1947. 582. 

See review, p. 548. 

Bist—E TRANSLATING. An analysis of 
principles and procedures, with special 
reference to Aboriginal languages. New 
York : American Bible Society. $1.75. 
1947. 582a. 

A review is in preparation. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIVE 
CLERGY IN THE PHILIPPINES. Horacio 
de la Costa, S.J. Theological Studies 
(Baltimore), 1947 (June), 219-50. 583. 


See also 570 (Indigenous Church Prin- 
ciples). 
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X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Wor_p CHRISTIANITY : YESTERDAY—To- 
DAY—To-mMoRROW. Henry P. van 
Dusen. 302 pp. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2.50. 1947. 584. 

The prospect for global Christian unity 
viewed through a sweeping survey of the 
new Christian expansion. 

Towarps A UNITED CHURCH, 1913-1947. 
J. J. Willis, J. W. Arthur, S. C. Neill, 
G. W. Broomfield, R. K. Orchard. 
With an Introduction by W. J. Noble. 
206 pp. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 10s. 6d. 1947. 584a. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THeE Hoty Spirit iN FELLOWsHIP. 
Lootfy Levonian. IRM, 1947 (Oct.), 
502-10. 585. 

tCuHuRcH UNION IN Soutu INnp1A. John J. 
Banninga. Christendom (N.Y.), 1947 
(Summer), 346-55. 586. 

THe Ministry oF A UNITED CHURCH. 
D. T. Niles. Christendom (N.Y.), 1947 
(Summer), 356-69. 586a. 


Xl. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


Die GOTTESIDEE DER NGapju-DajAK IN 
S0p-Borneo. Hans Schirer. 236 pp. 
Illus. Leiden: Brill. f. 17.50. 1946. 
587. 

See review, IRM, July, p. 410. 


Religions of China 


See 484 (Spirit of Chinese Culture) ; 489 
(China’s Taoist Substratum). 


Religiens of India 


Tue CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO THE HINDU: 
BEING THE DurF MISSIONARY LECTURES 
FOR NINETEEN-FORTY-FIVE ON THE CHAL- 
LENGE OF THE GOSPEL IN INpDIA. A. G. 
Hogg. 104 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 6s. 1947. 588. 

See review, IRM, July, p. 392. 


Hinpu PsycuHo.ocy : its meaning for the 


West. Swami Akhilananda. xx+241 
pp. Harper. $2.50. 1946. 
589. 


A non-technical introduction to the 











eastern basic frames of thought. 
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Buddhism 

ETERNAL Lire—Now. A PRESENTATION 
OF TH2Z CHRISTIAN FAITH TO THE 
Buppuist. D. T. Niles. 100 pp. 
Obtainable from the Author, Point 
Pedro, Ceylon. 1946. 590. 

See review, p. 541. 

La RELIGION POPULAIRE DANS LE CANON 
BoupDHIQUE PALI. Joseph Masson, 
S.J. 154 pp. Louvain: Bureaux du 
Muséon. 1942. 591. 

See review, p. 539. 


islam 
THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM ON A SUDANESE 


RELIGION. Jose ~ he Greenberg. x+73 
pp. New Yo , ns Big 
$2.50. 1946. 592. 


Field studies made in Kano city of 
Northern Nigeria and among the pagans of 
the surrounding rural districts. 

Mopern TRENDS IN Istam. H. A. R. 
Gibb. xiv+141 pp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.50. 1947. 
593. 

Studies the background, causes, nature 
and prospects of the modernist movement, 
and the adaptation of traditional institutions 
to a new code of social ethics. 

A CtassiFreED CATALOGUE OF SELECTED 
LITERATURE IN URDU, BOTH TRACTS AND 
Books SUITABLE FOR WORK AMONG 
Mus.tims. Compiled by the Secretary 
of the Christian Literature for Muslims 
Committee, Gujranwala, Piinjab. 15 pp. 
1947. 5934. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE CONVERT 
FROM IsLaM. S. R. Burgoyne. 50 pp. 
Lucknow : Lucknow Publishing House. 
1947. 5930. 


Analyzes hindrances and helps towards 
conversion and discusses problems arising 


after conversion. 


+Les Forces SPIRITUELLES DE LA RELIGION 
. Le Monde 
Non-Chrétien (Paris), 1947 (Jan.), 36-48. 


IsLAMIQUE. E. Kellerhals. 
594. 


+SPUREN CHRISTLISCHER GLAUBENSWAHR- 


HEITEN IM Koran. Jos. Henninger, 


S.V.D. Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft (Beckenried, Schweiz), 1947 


(2), 128-40. 595. 
Wyaee AND WESTERN ‘THOUGHT 
Turkey. Abdulhak Adnan Adivar. 


The Middle East Fournal (Fahingten, 


D.C.), 1947 (July), 270-80. 


tIsLaMs MyYsTIKERE OG DEN 
MIssION. 


596. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


the Christian Mission.) Agnes Clausen. 

NMT, 1945 (Mar.), 41-56. 597. 

tIstamic STATE AND CHRISTIAN WITNEss, 
J. W. Sweetman. WD, 1947 (Mar.~ 


Apr.), 90-5. 598. 
Judaism 
IsraELs Haas. E. Sivertsen. 48 pp. 
Copenhagen: O. Lohse. 1946. 599. 


* The hope of Israel.’ 
+THe THEOLOGICAL VALIDITY OF JEWISH 





IN 


KRISTNE 
(The Mystics of Islam and 


Missions. Jakob Jocz. IRM, 1947 
(July), 357-69. 600. 
General 


+Some RELATIONSHIPS OF SAMARITANISM 
WITH JUDAISM, ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN- 
iry. E. F. F. Bishop. MW, 1947 
(Apr.), 111-33. or. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Die UEBERWINDUNG DEs Hasssgs. Friedrich 
Siegmund-Schultze. 192 pp. Ziirich: 
Europa Verlag. Fr.11. 1946. 602. 

A review is in preparation. 


THE ORIGIN OF THINGS. Julius E. Lips. 
496 pp. New York: A.A. Wyn. $5. 
1947. 603. 

Written for the general reader as a contri- 
bution toward the understanding of the 
development of human culture and to pro- 


mote mutual co-operation between peoples 
and cultures. 


HuMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 
A statement issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Religious Liberty (British 
Council of Churches and Conference of 
Missionary Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland). 12 pp. Obtainable 
London: Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton 
Gate, S.W.1. 3d. 1947. 604. 


Racism: a World Issue. 
Davison Soper. 304 pp. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.50. 
605. 


Based on wide discussion and study in 
seminars. 


Edmund 
BE 


1947. 


Tue Repiscovery OF Morats, with 
special reference to Race and Class Con- 
flict. Henry C. Link. 223 pp. N.Y.: 
Dutton. $2.50. 1947. 606. 


A psychologist’s analysis, and programme 
for harmony. 
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SEEKING TO BE CHRISTIAN IN RacE RELA- 
TIONS. Benjamin E. Mays. 48 pp. 
New York: Friendship Press. 25 cents. 
1946. 607. 

See review, IRM, July, p. 418. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE ABOUT Race. Ethel 


J. Alpenfels. 48 pp. New York: 
reed Press. 25 cents. 1946. 
608. 

See review, IRM, July, p. 418. 


¢NarcoTics CONTROL UNDER THE U.N. 
Helen Howell Moorehead. Far Eastern 
Survey (N.Y.), 1947 (Mar.), 55-8. 609. 


¢PROBLEMER I VERDENSSITUATIONEN. 
— problems in the world situation.) 
one NMT, 1945 (Dec.), 199- 
ee 
+THe CONTINUING STRUGGLE FOR FREE- 
DOM: FOREIGN MISSIONS ARE FACING 
New BatrTes For Revicious LIBERTY. 
L.S.A. Basic (Washington, D.C.), 
1947 (July), 11, 12, 29, 30. O71. 
+THE Nature oF Race Revations. M. F. 
Ashley Montagu. Social Forces (Chapel 
Hill, N.C.), 1947 (Mar.), 336-42. 6122. 


tA NEEDED PROGRAM OF RESEARCH IN 


Race RELATIONS AND ASSOCIATED PROB- | 
Fournal of ' 


LEMS. Robert C. Weaver. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ == Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR = East and West Review 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International Review of Missions 

CQ ee Christian Quarterly 
R sionswissenschaft und Religions- 

wissenschaft 

MW =Moslem World 
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Negro Education (Washington, D.C.), 
1947 (Spring), 130-5. 6173. 

tA REPORT ON THE TREATMENT OF ASIA 
IN AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS. Donn V. 
Hart. Far Eastern Quarterly (N.Y.), 
1946 (Nov.), 44-9. 614. 

+THeE Wortp Prosiem To-pay. George 
H. Armacost. World Affairs Interpreter 
oT Angeles), 1947 (Spring), 34-41. 
I5. 


See also 476 (U.S. Legislation and 
Asiatics) ; 535, 567 (Polygamy Question) ; 
571 (Church i in a Revolutionary World). 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


Le Monpe Non-curétTien. No. 1. JAN. 
1947. Published quarterly at 139 
Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris 6°. 
Subscription for France, Fr. 300, oe 
countries Fr. 400, Switzerland (M. 
a 49 rue du Lac, Vevey), re. 8 


aad MISJONSTIDSSKRIFT. Published 
queues % aoe Instituttet, Tullinsgt, 
Oslo. oO. 1. Jan., 1947. 
jp Reems oP Ay kr. 6 (kr. 4 
members of the Institute); single 
copies: kr. 1.50. 617. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NCCR “a, Christian Council Review 
(India 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA =Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk nay 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendi: tenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD == World Dominion 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und 


Religionswissenschaft 





When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and Teed those published in Great Britain, to the 


Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S. 


Wut. 
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Africa— 

East and Central : Demobilized soldiers, 
47; E. Africa High Commission, 
46; educational advisership, 329- 
37; Indian problems, 46; Kenya, 
46, 210; labour conditions, 47 ; 
linguistic research, 258-62; N. 
Rhodesia, 47, 48, 210-11, 214, 215, 
219-20, 228; yasaland, 215; 
S. Rhodesia, "48, 214, 215, 221; 
Tanganyika, 46, » 48, 210-11 ; Uganda, 
46; Zanzibar, 4 

general: Colonial development and 
welfare, 41, 215 ; Co-operative move- 
ment, 43, 212, 228; education, 
220-3, 329-30; International com- 
mittee on Christian literature, 42 ; 
literature, 41-2; task of Church, 
rr "passim ; 3;  teacher’s work, 


wy review: La ee bantoue 
PR Sey vo 396-8. 
South: Adult education, 50-1 ; Asiatic 
land tenure bill, 30, 49-50 ; Christian 
Council, 48-9 ; education, 51, 221; 
home life campaign, 48-9; non- 
European affairs, 50-1, 212-13 ;_ race 
relations, 50, 207, 216, 225; S.-W. 
Africa, relations with, 49, 207-8, 2 

book review: Northern goldfields 

diaries of Thos Baines (ed. Wallis), 


526-34 

Wase : = Africa Advancing’, 42 ; Congo, 
213, 215, 219, 221, 222, 228; French 
territories, 43, 44, 215, 221, 226; 
Gold Coast, 42, 43, 44, 45, 215, 221-2; 
higher education, 44-53 poldville 
conference, 43, 44, 45; Liberia, 44, 
215; Nigeria, 42, 44, 215, 220, 222, 
370-8 ; Portuguese territories, 43-4, 
45-6, 215, 219, 221; rural experi- 
a 370-8 ; Sierra Leone, 41, 44, 


Me reviews: Angola, coragao do 
império (dos Santos), 296-7; Can 
ghosts arise ? (Macdonald), 297-8. 

ArricA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA, THE 


Cuurcn’s TASK IN, 206-31. 
ArricaN Diocese ADAPTS A RURAL Pro- 
GRAMME, AN, 370-8. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXXVI (1947) 


The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. For names of authors, see 
reviewed, with their authors, see page 574. Pages 1-120 are in the 


e y=. 
issue ; pages 121-312 in April ; pages 313-432 1n Fuly ; pages 433-576 in October, 


Anthropological study and missions, 253~7. 

AFTER THE ‘TOTALITARIAN WORLD REVOLU- 
TION: Some Thoughts on Church 
and State after the War, 81-7. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN WorLD, THE CHURCH 
IN THE, 232-52. 

ARTICULATE orD, THE (Whitby ad- 
dresses), 467-501. 

Australia, 250-1. 


Bible— 
use in Africa, 42, 51, 262; Central 
Asia, 33; Ceylon, 90; China, 13, 
16; Europe, 65; India, ; Indo- 
China, 17; Japan, 9; Korea, 134, 
9; Latin America, 53-4. 
ee reviews: The mew covenant 
(Weigle, et al), 546-8; The poem of 
Job (Stevenson), 458-9. 
Bibliography, International Missionary, 
113-20, 303-12, 426-32, 561-9. 
Borneo and Sarawak, 21. 
British West Indies, 56-8. 
book review : Trinidad village (Hersko- 
vitz), 406-8. 
Burma, 30-2, 88. 
book review: Burma surgeon returns 
(Seagrave), 107-9. 


Central Asia, 33-4, 450. 
Ceylon, 30, 32-3, 88-93 passim. 
China— 


Christian literature, 14, 16; Church, 
12-16, passim, 140-152; "education, 
15-16, 338-43; evangelism, 13-14, 
149-52 ; medical work, 14-15 ; NCC, 
13, 14, 146, 147, 149, 150; recon- 
struction, 13 ; rural work, 14. 

k reviews: Changing scene in 
China (Baker), 554-5; China and 
America (Dulles), 104-5 ; China and 
educational autonomy (Gregg), 413- 

China moulded by Confu fucius 
(Cheng), 102-3 ; Chinese family and 
society (Lang), 294-6 ; Karl Giitzlaff 
als Missionar in China (Schlyter), 412- 
13; Surgery speaks to China (Adolph) 

422-3. 

Cuina, THe STATE OF THE CHURCH IN, 
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141-52. 


book rev 





irns 
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Christian home movement, 223. 
Christianity and other _ religions: 
Buddhism, 32-3, 34; Islam, 14, 19- 
pod rd 24, 34-40 pyr de 74-80, 154, 
159-61, 217-21 227-8, 437; 
Secularism, 74-80 passim, 228, 234, 
434-51 passim. 
book reviews : Christian message to the 
Hindu (Hoge), 13974 3 ; Deliver us 
from evil (Rodhe), 277-8; Eternal 
life—now (Niles) 541-2; Fool of 
love (Pears), 404-5 ; Great religions 
of the modern world (ed. Jurji), 


402-4; Heirs of — prophets 
(Zwemer), 270-3 ; Lar 
bantoue (Tempels), 8 La re- 
ligion populaire dans le canon 


Bouddhique Pali (Masson), 539-41. 


Christian Literature : rica, 41-2, 48, 
229-30; B. W. Indies, 58; China, 
14, 16, "485-6 ; general, 68; India, 
278, “8, 93, 188 ; Korea, 10-11, 138-9 ; 

— 53 354-5 ;_ Near 
Ent 40; N. E. a Ry 21; Pacific 
area, 61. 
book review: The highway of print 
(Ure), 285-7. 
. Anglo - American world’, 232-52 


sim; Borneo and Sarawak, 21; 
ritain, 449; Burma, 30-2 passim ; 
Central America, 162-74 ; China, 12- 
16 passim; 140-52, 482-9 passim ; 
Formosa, 11 ; Germany, et 476- 
85; Holy Spirit in the Church, 
502-10; in a revolutionary world, 
434-51 ; India, 23-30 passim ; 88-93, 
175-90 passim, 439, 440, 449, 469-73 ; 
Indo-China, 17; Japan, 4-9, 82-7 
passim ; Korea, Van 125-40; Latin 
America, » 344-56 passim ; Malaya, 19; 
Methodist Synod of India and Ceylon, 
88-93 ; Mexico, 162-74; Nether- 
lands, 522-5; N. E. Indies, 20-1, 
523-4; Pacific area, 60, 61, 474-7; 
Palestine, 152-62 passim ; Siam, 18 ; 
Syria, 152-62 passim. 
book reviews: Judgement at Chelms- 
ford (Williams), 287-9; My Father 
worketh hitherto (Wahlstrém), 100-1 ; 
Our theological ‘task (Ward), 275-7; 
Religion in America (Sperry), 98—100 ; 
Religion in Russia (Casey), 96-8 ; 
The land, the people and the churches 
(Bliss), 281-3 ; The orb and the cross 
(Vidler), 264-6 ; The rebirth of the 
German Church (Herman), 264-7 ; 
The shield of faith (Winter), 279-81 ; 
Women in the Church (Bacon), 544-6. 
CuurcH IN A REVOLUTIONARY WORLD, 
THE, 434-51. 


57! 
Church Union— 

Africa, 48 ; Ceylon, 33; India, 26, 89, 
g1, 182, 189-90 ; Japan, 7-8 ; Korea, 
10; Pacific area, 62; United States, 
248-9. 

Communication, the problem of (Whitby 
addresses), 467-73, 474-81, 482-9, 
490-501. 


DEVELOPING PARTNERSHIP: Findings and 
Recommendations of the General 
Synod of the Methodist Church of 
India and Ceylon, 1946, 88-93. 


East AND WEST IN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES IN CHINA, 338-43. 

Editors’ Notes, 112, 301-2, 424-5, 559-60. 

Education— 

Africa, 41, 42-3, 44, 47-8, 50-1, 220-3, 
324-8, 329-37; British West Indies, 
57-8 ; Burma, 31 ; Central Asia, 33 ; 
Ceylon, 32-3, 91-2; China, 15-16, 
143, 338-43; Christian University 
mission of, 379-84; education and 
evangelism, 313-23; India, 25, 26, 
g1-2, 178-9; Japan, 7; Korea, 10, 
132-3, 138; Latin America, $4, 3 346, 
350-1; Madagascar, ape alaya, 
19; Mexico, 166-7; Near a 393 
Netherlands East Indies, 21; Pacific 
area, 61-2. 

book reviews: China and educational 
autonomy (Gregg), 413-15; First 

year at the ogg 4 Truscot), 379- 

84; Mission of the university (y 
Gasset), 379-84 ; Religion in colleges 
for Negroes (McKinney), 408-9; 
University pamphlets, 379-84. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVISERSHIP IN East AFRICA, 


HE, 329-37. 
EDUCATION AND EVANGELISM, 313-23. 
Evangelism— 

Africa, 45-6, 49, 314-15 ; Borneo and 
Sarawak, 21; B.W.I., 56, 315; 
Ceylon, 30, 33, 90; China, 13-14, 
149-52, 482-9 passim; communica- 


tion, problem of, 467- 501 passim ; 
education and evangelism, 313-23 ; 
Egypt, 35; Formosa, 11-12; Ger- 
many, 476-81 ; ‘ given Word’, 452- 
66; India, 23, 24, 30, 90, 186-9, 
499-73 5 Indo-China, 17; Japan, 
6, 7, 82-7 passim ; Jews, 64, 357-69 ; 
Korea, £3233 tin merica, 53-6, 
171-4, 344-56; Madagascar, 51-2; 
Near East, 36, 37, 157-8, 161-2; 
Netherlands East Indies, 21 ; ew 
Guinea, 474-7; school children, 7, 
65; U.S.A., 245-8; U.S.S.R., 202- 
4; wireless programmes, 54 ; World’s 





Evangelical Alliance, 68. 
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Evangelism—<c 
book reviews: Call for forty thousand 
(Considine), 550-2; Heralds of God 
(Stewart), 394-6 ; Johannine Epistles 
(Dodd), 94-6; Story of Scottish 
national memorial to David Living- 
stone (Macnair), 111. 


as: ZA. 





Formosa, 11-12. 

‘FUNCTIONAL’ SociaAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY METHOD, 
253-7. 


German Missions, 26~7, 36-7, 66, 155. 
Germany, 81-7 passim. 
k review : The rebirth of the German 
Church (Vidler), 264-7. 
Given Worp, THE, 452-66. 
Great Britain, 235-6, 241-5, 518-21. 


Ho ty SPIRIT IN FELLOWSHIP, THE, 502-10. 


India— 
All-India Council of Indian Christians, 
24; hristian literature, 27-8; 
Church, 23-30 passim; 175-90 


passim ; Church Union, 26, 89, 182, 
189-90 ; education, 25, 26, 178-9; 
evangelism, 23, 24, 30, 186-9; 
Henry Martyn School, 28, 40; 
Indians in South Africa, 30; in- 
dustrialism, 27 ; medical work, 28-9, 
11-17; Methodist synod, 88-93 ; 
C.C., 23; 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 46, 
67-8, 93, 181, 184, 185, 188, 190; 
missionary’s relationship, 180-1, 184 ; 
political background, 22-3, 177-81 ; 
religious liberty, 23-5, 179-80 ;_ rural 
work, 27; theological training, 28, 
93 184-5. é; 
book reviews : Caste in India (Hutton), 
543-4; India at the threshold 
(Bryce), 109-10; India’s Hindu- 
Muslim problem (Prasad), 417-18 ; 
Life of poet H. A. Krishna Pillai 
(Devadoss), 415-17 ; Our country is 
India (ed. Wells-Loeffler), 109-10 ; 
Our theological task (Ward), 275-7 ; 
This is India (Mosher), 109-10; 
William Carey, especially his mis- 
sionary principles (Oussoren), 273-5. 
InpiA, THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE 
MIssIONARY TASK OF THE CHURCH 
IN, 175-90. 
Indo-China, 17. 
book review: Aux origines d’une Eglise : 
Rome et les missions d’Indochine 
au xvii® siécle (Chappoulie), 399-402. 
International Affairs Commission, 68-9. 
International Labour Organization, 215. 
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International Missionary Council— 
general, 3, 20, 62, 66, 67-8, 68-70, 
121-4, 137, 140, 206, 222, 223, 234, 
241 ; movements of officers, 62, 63, 
65, 67-8, 69, 174. 
International relations— 
book review : The meeting of East and 
West (Northrop), 534-7. 


Japan, 4-9, 81-7 passim. 
Jews and Judaism, 34, 39, 62-4, 357-69. 


Korea, 9-11, 125-40. 
Korea, THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
125-40. 


IN, 


Latin America, 52-6, 344-56. 
book reviews: Brazil—people and in- 

stitutions (Lynn Smith), 552-4; 
Call for forty thousand (Considine), 
550-2; Indians of the high Andes 
(ed. Rycroft), 267-70. 

LincuisTic RESEARCH IN THE CHURCH IN 
AFRICA, 258-62. 

Literacy campaigns, 27-8, 41, 48, 143-4, 
165, 214, 223. 


Madagascar, 51-2. 
Malaya, 19-20. 


Medical work— 

Africa, 223; China, 14-15, 144; 
general, 66-7; India, 28-9, 932, 
511-17; Korea, 11, 133; Latin 


America, 351; Malaya, 19; Near 
East, 37; N. America, 67; Pacific 
area, 59, 62. 

book reviews: Can ghosts arise? 
(Macdonald), 297-8 ; Narcotics and 
drug addiction (Hesse), 299-300; 
Surgery speaks to China (Adolph), 
422-3. 

Mexico AND CENTRAL AMERICA, THE 
Missionary TASK OF THE CHURCH 
IN, 163-74. 

MIssIONARY ORGANIZATION IN THE DuTCH 
REFORMED CHURCHES OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS, THE, 522-5. 

Missionary societies— 

Adventist, 8, 36, 128, 151. 

Anglican: AuM, 19, 58; BCMS, 36; 
CMJ, 36; CMS, 30, 35, 37, 43, 48, 
67, 218, 220, 229, 330, 331, 332, 335; 

70-8 passim ; JEM, 37, 38°; PE, 37; 
AMS, 355; SPCK, 40, 42, 58; 
SPG, 31, 56-7; UMCA, 47, 47-38, 


: ABF, 31, 32, 108; BMS, 57; 
» 352. 

Bible societies : 9, 31, 36, 53-4, 67, 128, 
134, 262. 
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Missionary societies—continued— 
Congregational: ABCFM, 32,37,39,219. 
French : P, 44, 51. 

Friends : 

German : RM, 21. 

Indian : NMS, 30, 33, 186 ; SIUC, 30. 

Inter- and undenominational: Ameri- 
can Press, Beirut, 40; CAM, 33; 
CIM, 150-1, 242; CLS, 10, 11, 40; 


CMA, 17, 352; CN, 352; EGM, 
EUSA, 53, 54; ISSU, 29; 
am Mission to Indians, 186; 


LMS, 48, 52, 61, 531; MEM, 65: 
NMP, 40; SA, 7, 10, 36, 128, 242, 


51, 3523 SCM, 45, 189, 242, 244; 
UM, 35; SVMU, 188, 247 ; UBC, 
5, 223; UCC, 45, 57; United 
Chien Publishers, 16; USCL, 40, 
42, 48; WSCF, 241; WSSA, 55, 
122, 1743 YMCA, 29, 45, 122, 128, 
133, 149, 169, 242, 247, 346; 
CA., 45, 122, 128, 133, 149, 247. 
Lutheran : issourie, 252 ; c, 38, 
352. 
Methodist : MCDFM, 19, 20, 31, 54, 


351, 352; MMAu, 58; MMS 
38, 151, 330, 531. 

Moravian : 33, 48. 

Norwegian : NMS, 52. 

Oriental : 128, 133-4. 

Plymouth Brethren : 352. 

Presbyterian and Reformed: AuP, 59 ; 

M, 15, 63, ae Pd John G. 

Paton, 58-9; P 61; PN, 37, 54, 
tip’ 33 352 oc 54; RCA, 36, 37, 38; 

Swedish . EFS, 39; SI, 63. 

Swiss : Basel, 16, 326. 

United : Andean Indian Mission, 54-5 ; 
Copper Belt, 47, 48, 219-20 ; MS, 


» 31, 


352- 
Mission OF THE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 
Tue, 379-84. 


National and regional Christian organiza- 
tions— 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 35; Angola, 
; Australia, 65, 66; Canada, 250 ; 
Chile, 55; China, 13, 14, 146, 147, 
149,150; Egypt, owe 
Gt Britain and Ire neat 58, 67, 6 
India, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 46, 
67-8, 93, 181, 184, 185, 188, 190, 275; 
.orea, II, 128 ; Latin America, 54, 
55; Mexico, 172, 174; Near East, 
35, 40; Netherlands, 65-6 ; 
New Fenland, 251; N. Africa, 55; 
N. America, 27, 28, 61, 68, 249; 
River Plate, 356; Sierra Leone, 41 ; 
S. Africa, 48-9, 225; Syria and 
Palestine, 36, 38. 
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Near East, 34-40, 64, 152-62. 
reviews: Ethiopia under Hailé 
Selassie (Sandford), 293-4 ; vio; om 
problem and promise (Nathan, G 
and Creamer), 289-92 ; River leoden 
(Glueck), 420-1. 
Netherlands, 20, 522-5. 
book review: De Zending in Oost en 
West (Boissevain), 422. 
Netherlands East Indies, 20-1, 523-4. 
book review: Die missionarische Ver- 
kiindigung auf dem Missionsfeld 
(Scharer), 537-9. 
New Patus To IsLaM, 74-80. 
New Zealand, 251-2. 
North America, 65, 67, 235-6. 
book reviews : hina and America 
(Dulles), 104-5 ; Religion in America 
(Sperry), 98-100. 


Obituary— 
Cairns, Dr D. S, 69; Neve, Dr E, 30. 
Orthodox Church, 38, 155, 156, 157, 
158-9, 190-205 passim, 237. 


Pacific area, 58-62. 
PALESTINE AND SyRiA, THE MISSIONARY 
TASK OF THE CHURCH IN, 153-62. 


Race Relations, 50, 59, 60, 207-8, 213, 216, 
225-6. 
book reviews : Christian principles and 
race problems (Hofmeyr), 418-20; 
Portrait of a_ pilgrim (Gallagher), 
105-7 ; Race attitudes and education 
(Malherbe), 418-20; Seeking to be 
Christian in race relations (Mays), 
418-20 ; Sense and nonsense about 
ng oe (Alpenfels), 418-20. 
Religious liberty, 20, 23-5, 32-3, 34, 52-3, 
— 154, 166, 167, 179-80, 196-8, 


ae "Catholic Church, 24, 63, 70-3, 134, 
158-9, 162-74 passim, 190, 192, 218, 
221, 237-8, 239, 245, 250, 252, 331, 
332, 334, 344-56 passim. 

reviews: Aux origines d’une 
Eglise : Rome et les missions d’Indo- 
chine au xvii® siécle (Chappoulie), 
399-402; Une controverse entre 
missionnaires 4 Siam au xvii® siécle 
(Chappoulie), 399-402. 

Rural work— 

Africa, 42-3, 46-7, 49, 220, 228, 370-8 ; 
Britain, 518-21 ; China, 14; general, 
67; India, 27, 913 Japan, 6; Latin 
America, 55, 170; Near East, 37-8 ; 
Pacific area, 60, 62. 

book reviews : The land, the people and 
the churches (Bliss), 281-3; The 
science of relationships(CMS), rro-11. 
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Scandinavia, 65. 
Siam, 17, 18. 
book review: Une controverse entre 

missionnaires 4 Siam au xviie siécle 
(Chappoulie), 399-402. 

Stav Worip, THE CHURCH 
191-205. 

South-east Asia, see under separate countries. 

St Francis’ Farm, 518-21 

Survey, 3~73. 


IN THE, 


TASK OF THE CHURCH IN SOUTH AMERICA 
(WITH THE EXCEPTION OF BRraziL), 
THE, 344-56. 

THEOLOGICAL VALIDITY OF JEWISH MIs- 
SIONS, THE, 357-69 

Theory and principles of missions— 

book reviews: Die Begriindung der 
Mission in der katholischen und 
evangelischen Missionswissenschaft 
(Schirer), 410-11; Die Mission- 
arische Verkiindigung auf dem 
Missionsfeld (Schirer), 537-9; The 
Christian message in a non-Christian 
world (Kraemer), 423. 

Training for the ministry— 

Africa, 44, 225, a: ; British West 
Indies, 56-7; China, 15-16, 148-9, 
487; India, 28, 184-5; Korea, 134, 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 








Training for 2 ministry—continued— 

Re Latin America, Kv 169-70, 
52-3; Near East, 38, 156; 

Netheclande E. Indies, Re ; Orthodox 
churches, 205. 

Training of missionaries, 65, 66, 222, 224 

8, 230. 

T.V.A., 389-91. 

Two AMERICAN Projects FOR Country. 
MEN, 385-91. 


U.S.A., 235-6, 238, 239-40, 245-50. 
k’ review : he U.S. moves across 
the Pacific (Latourette), 557-8. 
U.S.S.R., 9, 193-204 passim, 225-6, 443, 
446, "450. 
book review : 


(Casey), 96-8. 


Religion in Russia 


Welfare work— 

Africa, 41, 48, 213-14, 215, 219, 228; 
China, 1 India, 27; Korea, I, 
139 5 yk Bg 167 ; Netherlands 
E. Indies, 20; Pacific area, 59, 61; 
Siam, 18. 

Work OF A TEACHER IN AFRICA, THE, 


324-8. 
World Council of Churches, 3, 63, 68, 69, 
70, 122, 124, 190, 241. 


BOOKS REVIEWED, VOLUME XXXVI 


Adolph, P. E.—Surgery speaks to China, 


2-3. 

Alpentaie. Ethel J.—Sense and Nonsense 
about Race, 418-20. 

Bacon, F. D.—Women in the Church, 


44-6. 
Baker, Gilbert—The Changing Scene in 


China, 554-5. 
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109-10 
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399-402. 
Pin Tien-Hsi—China moulded by 


Confucius, 102-3. 
C.M.S. Rural Life Conference — The 
science of relationships, 110-11. 


Considine, John J.,. M.M.—Call for forty 
thousand, 550-2. 





Creamer, Daniel, see Nathan, R. R. 
Devadoss, Sir David—Life of poet H. A. 
Krishna Pillai, 41 tae 

Dodd, C. H.—The Johannine Epistles, 


94-6. 

Dulles, F. R.—China and America, 104-5. 

Gallagher, B. G.—Portrait of a pilgrim, 
105-7. 

Gass, Oscar, see Nathan, R. R. 

y Gasset, J. O.—The Mission of the 
University, 379-84. 

Glueck, we ka river Jordan, 420-1. 

Gregg, Alice H.—China and educational 
manny, 13-15 
erman, S —The rebirth of the Ger- 
man Church, 264-7. 

Herskovitz, M. J. and Frances—Trinidad 
village, 405-8. 

Hesse, Erich—Narcotics and drug addic- 
tion, 299-300 

Hofmeyer, J.H ‘—Christian principles and 
race problems, 418-20. 

Hogg, A. G.—The Christian message to 
the a 2 392-4. 

Hutton, J. H.—Caste in India, 543-4. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











The International Missionary Council.—The first meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Council to be held since 1938 took place at Ontario Ladies’ 
College, Whitby, Toronto, from July 5th to 18th last. The membership was 
considerably enlarged, more especially with a view to securing an increased 
representation of the younger churches, and a total membership of 112 was 
assembled, consisting of delegates, speakers, special consultants and I.M.C. 
officers, drawn from forty countries. The meeting opened under the chair- 
manship of Bishop Jams CHAMBERLAIN Baker (U.S8.A.), who deputed this 
office at various subsequent sessions to the Rev. 8. C. Lzuna (China), Mr 
B. L. Rattra Ram (India) and Professor K. T. Westman (Sweden). The 
Rev. M. A. C. Warren, General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
acting as chaplain, distributed widely among the gathering the responsibility 
for conducting the services of worship with which the committee opened each 
day and himself led the devotions each evening with which the deliberations 
closed. In the course of the meeting, the Holy Communion was celebrated 
according to the Anglican, the Lutheran and the United Church of Canada 
Rite. 

The subject of the meeting was ‘ Christian Witness in a Revolutionary 
World ’ and the first three days were spent in hearing reports and discussions 
on the contemporary situation in East and West, to assessing ‘ priorities ’ 
and considering plans to meet them. From all quarters emphasis was laid 
on the need for more workers, both national and missionary, and on the 
immediacy of the task of providing more adequate training for leadership. 

In the second part, delegates passed to a discussion of ‘ the given Word ’, 
introduced by Professor Joun Batiuk, of Edinburgh. This, in turn, led to 
an examination of the problem of ‘ communication ’, which was opened by 
four delegates: Dr D. G. Moss, of India; Dr Water Freyraae, of 
Germany ; Professor T. C. Cuao, of China; and President Henry P. Van 
Dusen, of U.S.A. Marked stress was laid on the vital part played in evan- 
gelism by the actual example of the Christian life being lived, an emphasis 
which was strikingly confirmed in the personal testimonies given by a number 
of ‘ first generation ’ Christians on their own conversions to the Faith. 

Half-way through the meeting, which was planned to combine with 
active discussion a sense of ‘ retreat’, came the refreshment of a meditation 
on the Holy Spirit, to which the second Sunday which this wide-ranging 
group spent together was devoted, with addresses by President John A. 
Mackay, of Princeton Theological Seminary, and Professor Lootry LEVONIAN, 
of the Near East School of Theology. 











is 


The remaining days were spent on Part III, ‘ A witnessing Church-local 
and oecumenical ’, a remarkable feature of which was the common mind, in 
some instances expressed with almost exact identity of phrase, with 
which the delegates from the older and younger churches, meeting separately, 
produced memoranda on ‘partners in obedience’. These statements, 
embodying the considered views of the two groups on the rdle of the national 
Christian and the missionary in evangelism, formed the basis of the final 
memorandum which was discussed and adopted, under that same title, in 
plenary session. The closing service of worship and dedication was led by 
the Right Rev. Rosin Cuen, Assistant Bishop of Anking, China. 

Readers of Quarterly Notes who receive them independently of the 
International Review of Missions may like to know that the October issue of 
the Review contains the address delivered by Bishop 8. C. Nem at the end 
of Part I on ‘ The Church in a Revolutionary World’, Professor BAILuir’s 
paper on ‘The Given Word’, the four papers on ‘Communication’ and 
Professor Levontan’s address, ‘The Holy Spirit in Fellowship’. These 
papers will, it is hoped, appear later in book form, with other Whitby papers, 
and a pamphlet, The Witness of a Revolutionary Church, containing the 
memorandum on ‘ Partners in Obedience’, a statement on ‘The Supra- 
nationality of Missions’ and other documents adopted at Whitby, will be 
issued in New York and London by the International Missionary Council 
and should be obtainable by the time these Notes appear. A popular inter- 
pretation of the meeting, To-morrow is Here, by Professor K. 8. LatrouRETTE 
and W. Ricuey Hoag, will be published in New York and London, by the 
Friendship Press and the Edinburgh House Press respectively. 

Business sessions of the Council were held from July 22nd to 24th. Matters 
dealt with included reports from the departments of the I.M.C. for the period 
since the Geneva meeting in February 1946, the adoption of the budget and 
the appointment of officers. The office of Chairman Emeritus was created, 
to be held by Dr Jonn R. Mort, who spent several days at Whitby immedi- 
ately upon his return from a visit to Germany. An announcement 
regarding the Chairmanship will shortly be made. Mr Lawrence J. 
MacGrecor, who also, with Mrs Macerecor, was happily able to spend some 
days in consultation at Whitby, was appointed Associate Treasurer, and to 
succeed Mr 8. F. TELLEEN, when, after many years of devoted service to the 
Council, he resigns from the office of treasurer in 1948. It was also decided to 
increase the number of vice-chairmen from six to eight. 

Proposals put forward by the Programme, Structure and Staffing Com- 
mittee, sessions of which had been held from July Ist to 3rd and again on 
July 21st, for certain changes in the secretarial structure were accepted by the 
committee, subject to the agreement of the constituent bodies of the I.M.C. 
to the increase in the budget which would be required. These proposals 
concern in the main the appointment of a General Secretary, to reside for five 
years from January 1948 in New York, the London and New York secretaries 
remaining in office as before. The Rev. C. W. Ranson, secretary of the 
department of economic research and counsel, was appointed to the general 
secretaryship ; and the Rev. B. G. M. SunpKier, D.Theol., of the Church 
of Sweden, who has served in South and East Africa and who is the author 
of a number of scholarly studies in missionary work, is to become secretary 
of the research department, with headquarters in London, 
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An enlarged meeting of the I.M.C.’s Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jews was held at Basle, Switzerland, June 4th to 7th, on the invitation 
of the Swiss Friends of Israel Missionary Society. Dr Conrap HoFrMan, 
Director of the Committee, and Miss D. H. Stanpiey, Assistant Secretary of 
the I.M.C., represented the Council. Matters discussed by the sixty delegates 
present, included ‘ The Church and the Anti-Semitism *, ‘The Church and 
Zionism’, ‘The Church and Evangelism’, ‘The Church and Hebrew 
Christians ’. 


North America.—Evangelism will be the interdenominational study- 
theme for 1947-48. There are large advance sales of the books prepared by 
the Missionary Education Movement on this theme for all ages, particularly 
of Wittis Lamortt’s study book, Committed Unto Us, and of Davin D. 
BakeEr’s illustrated reading book, New World Ahead. Christian World Facts, 
the Foreign Missions Conference annual digest of missionary information 
and illustrations, now in its twenty-seventh year, will this year serve as 
supplementary material to books like those of Lamott and Baker, as it is 
geared to the interdenominational study theme. 

Dr Tuomas 8. Dononues, who recently retired as a secretary of the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Church, is giving several 
months’ service to the India Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference 
in the preparation of the Advance Programme for India. He is rendering a 
similar service to the Africa committee of the Conference. 

The Africa committee held a four-day meeting at Hartford, Connecticut, 
May 29th to June Ist, where much study was given to the problems of Africa. 
This meeting was also attended by the Rev. H. M. Gracg, the Rev. Canon 
G. W. BRooMFIELD and the Rev. Hanpiey D. Hooper, from Great Britain, 
and by representatives from France, Belgium, U.S. Department of State, 
United Nations and the colonial section of the British Embassy in Washington. 
Out of this meeting too came plans for the programme of advance which the 
Africa committee will present to the Foreign Missions Conference. 

The Conference for Outgoing Missionaries, sponsored by the Committee 
on Missionary Personnel of the Foreign Missions Conference, was held at 
Hartford Seminary Foundation from June 9th to 14th. There were present 
not only 160 new missionaries from fourteen Boards, but also leaders 
of missionary work in the United States and Great Britain, missionaries on 
furlough and Nationals of the younger churches. The morning sessions dealt 
with the relation of the young missionary to the nationals of the country, 
to the senior members of his own mission, to foreigners engaged in trade or 
the diplomatic service, to the social and economic movements around him, 
to the problems of family life, to the learning of a new language and to his 
own job. In the afternoons there were ‘ area workshops’ for the considera- 
tion of the special problems of particular countries, and ‘ functional work- 
shops’ where those engaged in evangelism, education, medicine, rural work, 
literature and literacy, etc., could become acquainted with these phases of 
missionary work. In the evenings addresses were given on the present 
world situation, and on the co-operative agencies through which the missionary 
forces can unitedly meet that situation. The devotional periods centred 
around the theme, ‘ Jesus Christ is Lord ’. 

On May 7th, 1947, Church World Service completed its first year of 
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operation as a channel of relief and reconstruction activities overseas on 
behalf of the Protestant and Orthodox churches of the United States. In 
this year it has sent funds and relief supplies amounting to $15,000,000, to 
be distributed by churches and missions in 29 countries of Europe and Asia. 
This total service was contributed by more than 30 denominations, inter- 
denominational groups and agencies and by individual Americans, many of 
whom have no church affiliation. A little over two-thirds of the total amount 
was in contributed funds; the balance represents the value of some 16 
million pounds of contributed supplies. At its fifth regular meeting on May 
14th, Church World Service welcomed into its membership the Romanian 
Orthodox Episcopate of America, the Russian Orthodox Church of North 
America and the Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church. Dr Lestiz B. Moss, the 
executive director of education and information of Church World Service, is 
visiting Asia with the purpose of strengthening administrative procedures and 
of obtaining material for increasing the interest and support of American 
churches in the whole programme of service in the countries visited. Negotia- 
tions have been completed with the American Christian Committee for 
Refugees for all work with displaced persons on behalf of the Protestant and 
Orthodox churches of the United States to be channelled through Church 
World Service. Miss Anoos BenNEYAN, formerly executive of ACCR, is the 
new Secretary for Displaced Persons. The Rev. Hersert C. Lyte, Jr., has 
been appointed Administrative Secretary, CWS. At a recent conference to 
consider the needs of the churches overseas, a goal of $60,000,000 for 1948 and 
1949 for the Protestant and Orthodox churches of North America was ap- 
proved, $30,000,000 of which should be channelled through Church World 
Service. 

The Committee on English-Speaking Union Churches Overseas, FMC, 
has established contact with 25 churches in the capital and port cities around 
the world. In some places, such as Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama and Kobe, 
churches which were closed by the war are being reorganized. In other 
cities, like Shanghai and Peiping, full-time pastors have been invited, and 
the churches are carrying on vigorously. New centres, such as the oil settle- 
ment at Bahrain on the Persian Gulf, are asking to have churches started. 
Dr Stantey Rycrort, returning from a four-months’ trip through South 
America in May, emphasized the increasing importance of Union Churches 
in that part of the mission field. In Rio and Sao Paulo, Brazil ; in Santiago, 
Lima, Bogota and Caracas, these churches are meeting a real need in their 
communities. In Central America there are flourishing churches in Guatemala 
City and San Juan, Puerto Rico. The pastor of the latter church states that 
he made 1100 calls in homes, offices and hospitals during the past year and 
received fifty-two new members into the church. In his annual report he 
states, ‘ Union Church represents the kind of united religious effort which our 
world desperately needs ’. 


Japan.—Figures submitted in early August (1947) by the Japan Com- 
mittee of the FMC give a total of close on 200 Protestant missionaries back 
in Japan or returning shortly. It is likely that by the autumn there will 
be at least 230 workers busy at their respective posts. Plans are on foot, 
under the auspices of Church World Service, for the establishment of a 
Purchasing/Shipping Office in the port of Yokohama to serve the entire 
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missionary constituency in Japan. Importation of a ton of food for each 
individual within a twelve-month period is not only allowed but required 
by the Occupational authorities. It is certain that securing supplies of all 
kinds from abroad will be an increasingly pressing issue, while the importation 
of aluminium and other prefabricated housing for residence purposes and for 
the use of church worshipping-and-relief centres is immediately necessary. 
In the near future, fuel oil and gasoline must be purchased abroad ; medicine 
kits are required for personal use in the utter absence of medical facilities ; 
also, the importation of vast quantities of general relief goods and food for 
the coming winter months will furnish plenty of work for such a joint office. 
To an ever-increasing degree the work of distribution of material relief is 
devolving upon the missionary in his or her local area, while in the overall 
effort there is evidenced in the hearty and efficient co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, under ex-Ambassador Hanrmara, a real demon- 
stration of practical goodwill meeting a desperate situation. 

Under the guidance and direction of the Rev. Atrrep R. Stone, of 
Canada, steps have recently been taken for the re-establishment and expansion 
of a rural training project which gives promise of discovering and training a 
splendid agrarian leadership fired with Christian incentives. Temporary 
‘ possession ’ of the grounds of an old Arsenal—not too far from the capital 
but in a rural area—is the first step taken. 

A central office for the National Christian Education Association has been 
set up. Under Dr Cart D. Kriete’s inspiration this will seek to co-ordinate 
the work of Christian schools—hitherto far too unrelated in their efforts— 
thus bringing into being an integrated system or network of schools under 
Christian auspices, with requirements and standards of attainment in the 
scholarly field uniformly applicable, credits interchangeable, and so forth—all 
within the framework of the revised co-educational curricula of the land. 
With the removal of the tyranny of the Central Department of Education 
of an older day, such standardization is the more necessary in a situation 
which would otherwise prove chaotic. This should mean a new day for 
Christian leadership-training in all lines. 

Plans for the Christian University for Japan are necessarily moving 
slowly in Japan itself but they are quite definite. On the other hand, they 
await the new impetus which will come with a shift in emphasis within the 
American committees. This enterprise is about to move into the aggressive 
stage of uncovering both money and personnel for the University under the 
guidance and stimulus of a new Director in the person of Mr James L. Fieser, 
who brings to this task a wide experience of promotional work with the 
American Red Cross. 

The Fellowship of Christian Missionaries—an informal organization of 
pre-war Japan—has been revived, with the Rev. Dartey Downs as Chairman 
and Miss Virginia MacKenzik acting as Secretary. The first task which this 
group has set itself is the production once again of the Japan Christian 
Quarterly and of the Japan Christian Yearbook, both appearing in the English 
language and indispensabie for international contacts. 

SCAP continues to offer splendid co-operation to the FMC Commission of 
Six, thus far accepting for entry into Japan every nomination brought to 
them for missionaries, both older and more experienced, and new appointees. 
The Commission and the Church particularly rejoice in the fact that among 
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the newly arriving missionaries are a goodly number of young persons of 
vigour and fresh enthusiasm. Also they appreciate the fact that SCAP has 
seen fit to alter the regulations in such a way that now children are allowed 
to come with their parents, thus restoring the possibility of normal family life 
once more as soon as houses become available. 


Korea.—The Joint Deputation of the Korea Committee, FMC, repre. 
senting evangelistic, educational and medical work, spent the month of July 
in Korea. In their conferences they were joined by the Rev. H. W. Lanz, 
of the Presbyterian Church in Australia, and representatives of other churches 
which did not have members on the deputation. Meetings were held with 
Korean Christians and missionaries, and a thorough study was made of the 
difficult situation which the Church faces in Korea. The Deputation subse- 
quently visited Japan, and upon their return to the United States, their 
recommendations will be brought before the Korea committee. 

Forty thousand copies of the word editions of the Korean Hymnals have 
been printed in the United States, and these are on their way to Korea, 
Twenty thousand copies of the music editions are now being produced by the 
offset process and will be ready for shipment in September. Permission has 
been secured to ship to Korea twenty tons of paper, and this will be used in 
the production of Christian literature. The Christian Literature Society has 
been reorganized ; it is again taking its useful part in helping to meet the 
increasing demand for Christian literature of all kinds. 


Okinawa.— At a meeting of the Okinawa Committee of FMC on June 19th, 
the Rev. Gartanp E. Hopkins, just returned from a world tour including 
Okinawa, reported that a programme of ‘religious infiltration’ has been 
launched by a handful of native Christians. They have organized the Okinawa 
Christian Association and the ten Protestant congregations which existed 
shortly after the war has increased to more than thirty to-day. The Com- 
mittee recommended the immediate sending of all possible support to the 
Christian Association in order that its autonomy may be preserved. The 
need for maintaining the interdenominational character of the approach to 
Okinawa by sending funds and missionaries for the Christian Association 
rather than for any one denomination was reiterated. The Rev. Everett W. 
THompPsoN is now in Okinawa as the Church World Service representative 
for relief and rehabilitation. 


The Philippines.—It has been decided to postpone for one year the 
survey and study, by an Educational Commission, of Christian education in 
the Philippines. Mr Joun Retsner, of Agricultural Missions, Inc., who spent 
from April 22nd to May 21st in the Philippines, covered a large part of Luzon, 
Mindanao and Visayes. The trip gave him opportunity to see such typical 
rural areas as the sugar plantations on Negros, the highlands of Mindanao, 
the central plain of Luzon, the broad, fertile Cagayn Valley, and the small 
rice farms along the western coast of Luzon. Recommendations have been 
made for Christian Service and Training Centres, organization of credit 
unions, strengthening of the rural service department of Silliman University 
and colonization of Evangelical families in Mindanao. Dr Cart Escupacs, 
of the Evangelical and United Brethren Board, who spent a month in the 
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Philippines, primarily in La Union and Mountain Provinces, reports that 
Filipmo Christians are still war-weary but very hopeful for the future. This 
hopeful attitude is revealed in their plans for advance, in their desire to bear 
their part of the financial load and in their eagerness to have fellowship with 
American Christians. Plans are being made for an East Asia Radio deputation 
to include in its itinerary a visit to the Philippines, where a Christian broad- 
casting station is to be installed at Silliman University. 


China.—We record with deep regret the death on August Ist, at the 
South-west Presbyterian Sanatorium, Albuquerque, New Mexico, of Dr 
Tmotuy Tincrane Lew, a great leader of the Church in China. Dr Rowland 
M. Cross writes: ‘ Dr Lew was an active member of the North China Kung 
Li Hiu (Congregational Church). He was head of the Department of Religious 
Education at Yenching University for many years. He made a large contri- 
bution in the field of Christian literature as editor of the Union Hymnal— 
Hymns of Universal Praise—and in the improvement of public worship 
through preparation of orders of worship and the publication of the Amethyst. 
He also contributed many articles to the Truth and Life magazine, the Chinese 
Recorder, the Chinese Yearbook and other publications in China and abroad. 
Dr Lew took a prominent part in interdenominational undertakings, holding 
office in the N.C.C.R.E. and the N.C.C. for years. More recently in the China 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America he continued 
to give advice and help in the planning of the Christian programme for China. 
Through years of failing health he held to his task. Some months ago, just 
before leaving for the sanatorium, at a meeting of the China Committee he 
made a valued contribution even though he was almost too weak to stand. 
Because of his ability and his devoted spirit he lives on in the Christian 
Church.’ 

The Christian forward movement in evangelism, launched by the biennial 
meeting last December with Bishop W. Y. CHEN as Director, has secured the 
services of Dr Freperick Hune as Secretary. Dr Hung is a graduate of 
Fukien Christian University and holds a degree from the Sorbonne. He has 
done considerable writing for papers and magazines in China. The July 
bulletin of the movement issued by the N.C.C. stresses the fact that this is to 
be a movement and not merely organized promotion, and that the immediate 
objective is ‘ to strengthen the inner life of Christians and their evangelizing 
outreach ’. Training conferences for missionaries and laymen and systematic 
visitation to local churches and major centres are projected. The special 
calendar for the year provides for a church attendance rally in the autumn of 
1947 ; a Christian census conducted in each parish to bring up to date the 
record of all Christians in the community; and, preaching missions and 
personal canvass during Lent (Feb. 11th to March 28th, 1948). 

The N.C.C. broadcasts have been resumed from the Shanghai Christian 
Broadcasting station. 


Indonesia.—Two important conferences have been held with a view 
to re-establishing the first official post-war contact between Indonesian 
churches (and future churches) and missions. The conference of church 
leaders and missionaries held at Makassar from March 15th to 25th, 1947, 
brought together all the leaders of the Christian forces in the State of East 
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Indonesia (comprising the whole territory of the former Netherlands Indi 
east of Java). The conference decided first to organize a provincial Christiag” 
council and appointed the Rev. W. Rumamsi (delegate to the Whitby meets 
ing) as its full-time secretary ; second, to found a union theological school ati 
Makassar as a central training institute for pastors in East Indonesia, with 
the Indonesian language as the medium of instruction. Several other matters: 
relative to the position of the churches under the new constitutional status of 
Indonesia were discussed. The conference was as unanimous in regard to! 
the central position of the younger churches as to the necessity of aid from | 
the missions. b 

The second conference was held from May 19th to 24th in Batavia, between” 
representatives of the Indonesian and Chinese churches in Java and a dele-” 
gation from Dutch missions working on that island. This conference, again,” 
constituted a first contact, as the political situation in the interior of the 
Republic of Indonesia (comprising Java and Sumatra) had made it impossible” 
for Dutch missionaries to go back to their stations after liberation from intern-— 
ment camps. This gathering revealed the strong desire of the Indonesian | 
church leaders to obtain recognition for the primary responsibility of the 
national churches for the evangelization of their country. Plans were made 
for an integration of those branches of work where missionaries would still be 
employed (evangelistic, medical and educational) into the churches in such a | 
way that mixed boards with a three-fourths majority of Indonesians would be 
responsible for their work. These plans are now under consideration by the 
churches and the missions. q 

It is expected that the council representing the churches in Java which © 
was responsible for the second group of plans will join with the provincial ” 
council for East Indonesia and with the churches in Sumatra in the organiza-— 
tion of a national Christian council in the course of the next year. : 


Great Britain.—The annual meeting of the Conference of Missionary © 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland was held at The Hayes, Swanwick, 7 
from July 10th to 13th under the chairmanship of Mr A. DonaLp MILiEr, 
of the Mission to Lepers. The main theme of the conference was Evangelism. 
The opening session was conducted by Canon Fison, of Rochester, who gave 4 
an inspiring address on the essential Gospel. The Gospel demands considera- § 
tion of contemporary circumstances, because it has to do with the here and | 
now as well as the hereafter. People have lost their sense of wonder and © 
surprise, they do not expect to meet God. The first day’s discussion was given | 
to an analysis of the situation in the western world, in India and China, and © 
in the primitive civilizations, by the Rev. B. C. PLowricut, Mr P. Mananry, © 
the Rev. F. 8. Drake and Professor DaryLi Forpe respectively. On the 
second day illustrations of evangelistic method in preaching, teaching, 
medicine and social service were given by Mr Norman Gruss, Mr CarEy 
Francis, Dr Nicnonas JAMES and the Bishop or Coota Naapur. This was © 
followed by a summing-up and a looking-forward, by the Rev. C. 8. Mizrorp ; 
and the conference closed with a service of worship and re-dedication, led 
by Canon Fison. 
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1922. Founded “for the Word of God and for the 
Testimony of Jesus Christ.’’ 


1923. Indian Reserves, Canada. 
Central Provinces, India. 
Western China. 


South China. 
Upper Burma. 


1925. Baffin Land, The Arctic. 
United Provinces, India. 
South-Eastern Iran. 


1929. British East Africa. 

1930. French Morocco. 

1931. Arakan, Burma. 

1933. Ethiopia. 

1937. Southern Shan States, Burma. 


1937 to 1945. Ethiopia, South China, Burma, the work demolished 
by the enemy ; India, West China, Iran,.British 
East Africa, French Morocco, the work greatly 
hindered by the war; “Cast Down, but 
Not Destroyed. ”’ 
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